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FOREWORD 


Dr. Saroj Kumar Das’s Sree Gopal Basumallik 
Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy are now in 
their second edition. This fact is a sufficient 
testimony to the value of the work. The wide 
range of the book makes even a brief outline 
of its argument quite impossible within the limits 
of this Foreword. The author employs the com¬ 
parative method for which he offers a justification, 
if one were needed, in the Preface. As one guilty 
of the same practice, my commendation of the 
method is needless. The striking clarity of the 
exposition is to a large extent due to the employment 
oif his method. Samkara’s views are compared and 
contrasted with those of other Indian thinkers and 
many interesting parallels are drawn between 
Indian and Western views. Though some of the 
problems like grades of experience, maya and avUlyd, 
are of an abstract and highly controversial character, 
the author shows a sound and balanced judgment 
and the sense of the essential in dealing with them, 
and nowhere are we left in doubt about the writer’s 
conclusions and the reasons for them. It is often 
the case that clearness is secured at the expense of 
depth ; but it is not true of the present work. There 
is no attempt to gloss over difficulties or treat light¬ 
ly doubtful issues. Students of Indian Philosophy 
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will gain from this book a clear idea of Samkara’s 
system as it combines careful scholarship, literary 
distinction and philosophical acumen with a deep 
and sincere enthusiasm for Samkara’s philosophy. 


S. Radhakrishnan. 



PREFACE 


The following pages embody the course of 
twelve lectures on Vedanta Philosophy which, as 
the Sree Gopal Basumallik Fellow for the year 1929, 
I was called upon to deliver at this University. 
According to the terms of the Fellowship I was 
enjoined to deal ‘ especially with the place occupied 
by the Vedanta in the philosophical systems of the 
world and of its merits as compared with the 
Western schools of thought.’ The conditions, 
while mapping out the course of my treatment of 
the subject and offering a chartered freedom in the 
mode of presentation, were none the less welcome 
to me. Far from proving a handicap, they provided 
just the official sanction for the method which I 
have instinctively followed in all my writings since 
my student days. 

It is the early inspiration which I received, 
during my academic career, from our revered teacher 
Dr. (now Sir) Brajendra Nath Seal that has taught 
me to believe that a philosophical study, worth the 
name, must be either comparative or nothing. It 
is not the place to attempt a detailed examination 
of the grounds of that belief; nor need I be apolo¬ 
getic for having employed the method in question. 
The only remark, however, I shall allow myself to 
make in this connection is that the comparative 
method does not, and assuredly need not, impair or 
belittle, as some think it invariably does, the dis- 
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tinctive trait or individuality of Indian thought. 
The so-called comparative method, which makes out 
its sole concern to pick out the points of affinity to 
the utter neglect of the points of divergence between 
differing systems of thought, Eastern or .Western, 
may surely be said to have missed its vocation. A 
comparative study, that commits itself ab initio to 
the discovery of the points of agreement only, even¬ 
tually ends by bringing down all systems of thought 
to the dead level of a barren uniformity, and thus 
stultifies itself under the spell of that Night ‘ in 
which all cows are black.’ The enormity of the 
situation is heightened all the more when the 
affinities in question are sought to be explained as 
cases of conscious or unconscious borrowing. 
Believing, as I do, however, in fundamental human 
unity and solidarity, I am persuaded to think that 
every such discovery of close parallelism furnishes 
just the evidence needed for a belief of this kind— 
a unity which, as respecting differences, exhibits 
itself as a unity in variety, and not as a colourless 
uniformity. On the other hand, I do believe, and 
in that belief I yield probably to none, that Indian 
philosophic thought has, down the course of ages, 
maintained a well-marked individuality, which 
claims initial recognition from all its critics and 
interpreters. I use the term ‘ individuality ’ 
advisedly, and to me it connotes simply ‘ indepen¬ 
dence of growth.’ Accordingly, in substantiating 
this much-prized individuality of Indian thought, 
one need not go so far as to claim, on its behalf, an 
awful isolation that even defies comparison with all 
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else. Indian thought has unduly suffered m the 
past under the pressure of an embarrassing charity 
and extravagant enthusiasm on the part of its well- 
meaning apologists. But we forget so often that 
moderation is a virtue that has its efficacy here as 
elsewhere. 

In the execution of my task I have not pre¬ 
tended to be in any sense ‘ original,’ but have 
addressed myself to the more modest task of ‘ inter¬ 
pretation,’ adopting as far as possible the technique 
of European philosophy. In getting up this course 
of lectures I have, accordingly, drawn freely upon 
the materials furnished by the two notable volumes 
of Indian philosophy by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, and 
the System of Vedantic Thought and Culture by 
Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar. To others I have also 
acknowledged my indebtedness at their proper 
places; but my obligations to Dr. M. N. Sircar’s 
book, particularly in my tenth lecture, are too 
numerous to mention. 

The first edition of the book which had been 
published by me towards the end of September. 
1931, was exhausted by April, 1933. Thereupon 
I approached the authorities of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity for the reprint of my book as one of Calcutta 
University publications. My request was readily 
granted and the book is now reprinted with little 
modification in the body of the lectures except the 
removal of typographical errors, thus dispensing with 
the list of Corrigenda appended to its first edition. 
In deference to desires expressed in many quarters 
I have inserted herein topical headings of each 
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lecture in the table of contents and an index at the 
end. This edition has its value further enhanced 
by the insertion of a Foreword by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, Kt., for which I place on record iriy 
grateful appreciation. 


Calcutta University, 


S. K. Das 
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LECTURE I 
Introduction 

If philosophy is but life brought to the focus of 
self-consciousness, then, assuredly, Vedanta, as 
Max Muller puts it, “ is clearly the native philoso¬ 
phy of India.”* Such a testimony, veridical as it 
is, is not to be accepted, however, without im¬ 
portant reservations. His concluding reflection, 
“ that, with the Hindus, the fundamental ideas of 
the Vedanta have pervaded the whole of their litera¬ 
ture, have leavened the whole of their language, 
and form to the present day the common property of 
the people at large,” may not unfairly be taken as 
an excursus on the initial statement. That Vedanta 
has, through the ages, gone on embodying the inmost 
stirrings of the soul of India is a pronouncement 
that bespeaks the depth of insight and imaginative 
sympathy which the Professor brings to the execu¬ 
tion of his task—a task which, be it remembered, 
like the drawing of the bow of Ulysses by any lesser 
hand is attended with grave peril. It is to such a 
nature alone that is given the key to unlock the 
mysteries of the heart of India; for it is deep that 


* The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 1611. 
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calleth unto deep. Truly, here as elsewhere, many 
are called but few are chosen and to him (hat is 
chosen is vouchsafed the bliss of realisation.* And 
thus will burst upon us, with a flash of inner mean¬ 
ing, the full import of the much misunderstood 
saying—‘ to him that hath shall be given.’ It is 
idle to deny that many a sojourner in this realm, 
with all their ardour to make a pilgrimage into the 
heart of Arydvarta, have stopped at the mere outh 
posts, admiring, like Mammon, the ‘ trodden gold ’ 
more than the ‘vision beatific.’ Critics, again, 
there have been whose interest in the Vedanta 
extends so far as it serves as the target of the charges 
improvised ad hoc to meet the exigencies of the 
situation—the charges, namely, of nihilism, acos- 
mism illusionism, solipsism or even pantheism. 
Verily, they have their rewards, all and sundry! 
But, ‘ ‘ de profundis ’ ’ is the unanimous verdict of 
all such critics, whatever they may otherwise choose 
to think about its merits as a philosophical system. 

As already premised, Max Muller’s statement 
is to be punctuated with forward reference to what 
it may, not improperly, imply. The phrase ‘ native 
philosophy ' may, for aught we know, easily be 
paraphrased into the much too complacent assurance 
that we are all ‘ born Ved&ntists.’ If it means no 
more than that ideas of the Vedanta permeate and 
enliven the cultural atmosphere in a way in which 
those of other indigenous systems of thought do not, 
then the interpretation is clearly beyond challenge. 
Indeed, it is no senseless exaggeration to say that 

# mi i 
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every Hindu is suckled at the breast of the Vedantic 
ethos, but it is just possible to gloat upon a mere 
possibility with a placid, pathetic contentment, and 
thus for ever remain a suckling in the realm of 
mature philosophic thinking. While it is true that 
of all persons it is the Hindu that has in him, ceteris 
paribus, the making of a true Vedantist, it is none 
the less true that a mere potentiality is so often glori¬ 
fied into an actual possession, and thus rendered 
abortive. In the sphere of intellectual achieve¬ 
ments—least of all, in that of philosophic pursuits— 
there is no established law bf inheritance whereby 
one can claim to be a born legatee of a philosophic 
creed; in fact, philosophic persuasion, like freedom, 
can never be made a gift of, it has always to be 
earned. It is on account of our indifference to this 
time-worn maxim—which, in its enunciation, ap¬ 
proximates an empty platitude or truism and thus 
escapes notice—that we have come to discount an 
academic presentation of the Vedanta, and bestow 
a philosophic consecration on, stray musings and 
ramblings in Vedanta, bereft of a survival-value. 
The philosophic pilgrim’s progress lies in cutting 
straight across this age-long accumulation of weeds, 
and journeying with resolute steps to the promised 
land, undeterred by the ignis fastuus of dilettantism. 
It is not hereby suggested that Vedanta is the close 
preserve only of academic philosophy-mongers, but 
what is definitely repudiated is the incidence of di¬ 
lettantism and desultory reading with which the 
field is already overgrown. This is, to a certain 
extent, inevitable; for, in reliance on faulty logic, 
people so often ascribe the popularity enjoyed by 
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the Vedanta to the absence of the steel frame of a 
philosophical system, and, proceeding on that 
assumption, read Vedanta as literature. Very few 
people possess an adequate idea of the initial strain 
on everyday experience, and sustained hard thinking 
that the Vedanta entails as a rule. Green’s dictum 
“that we are Hegelian, so to speak, with only a 
fraction of our thought—on the Sundays of ‘ specu¬ 
lation,’ not on the week-days of ‘ ordinary thought ’’ 
applies mutatis mutandis to our de jure claim in 
relation to Vedanta. Nevertheless it is a striking 
fact that immersed, as*we are, in the commonsense 
valuations of our work-a-day life, we can in a 
moment rise to the sublime heights of the Vedanta, 
and breathe no less freely in the rarefied atmosphere 
thereof than we do on the plains. 

Closely akin to these instances of Vedanta 
simplified is its representation as an art of life or as 
a practical science—a science, so to speak, of mysti¬ 
cism, or even of magic,—making out its sole concern 
to be a meditatio mortis culminating in the prescript 
of a happy euthanasia for its devotee. Nor is it 
unusual to come across the presentation of Vedanta 
as a Lebensanschauung or a ‘ synoptic ’ view of life 
based on the varieties of religious experience—of 
mystical intuitions and ecstatic revelations. This 
clearly entails a breach in our psychic continuum, 
and thus calls for a transvaltiation of all values of 
life, that confessedly break down in the face of these 
abnormal experiences,—the distinction of * sub¬ 
normal ’ and ‘ supernormal ’ being altogether point¬ 
less in a psychological reference. While it is not 
indeed denied that the Vedanta, of all indigenous 
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systems of thought, has evidently a close bearing 
upon practice, the claims of practice in this regard 
can easily be overrated a nd the character of Vedanta 
philosophy, as a whole and in detail, entirely mis¬ 
represented. Such one-sided emphasis upon practice 
(kriya) may not indeed crystallize as a definite phi¬ 
losophic creed of pragmatism; but, then, the main 
drift of Vedanta philosophy is a sustained protest 
against the truth-claim of practical considerations, 
against practice itself laying claim to paramount 
authority or constitutive validity. In substantiat¬ 
ing the point one need not invoke the shades of 
Samkara who has placed on record his concluding 
reflection on the point. Says he “ barring know¬ 
ledge not even the faintest odour of activity can 
fittingly make its way into the Vedanta.”* What 
explains the vehemence and rigour of the anti- 
pragmatic attitude in Samkara is his strict fidelity 
to the spirit of Protestantism in the sphere of philo¬ 
sophic thinking to which he stood pledged. Indeed, 
his mission stood for a principle, and this he carried 
out by setting his face resolutely against the pragma¬ 
tic abuses and aberrations of the Mlmamsaka school 
—specifically, by the restoration of reason to its 
rightful rank in respect of a centrality of reference, 
and by the repatriation of the purely theoretical 
impulse from) its subservience to practical considera¬ 
tion. What Samkara achieved for the Vedanta— 
an emancipation from its age-long thraldom to 
mere practice or art—is symptomatic of the func- 

* famm wnnwntf* ** Com. on 

V. S. I., 1. iv. 
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tion of philosophy itself. But that does in no 
way entail a divorce of philosophy from life or 
practice. In fact tlTe best way to sum up the relation 
of the two would be, as in the present case, to 
define the Vedanta or Uttaramimamsa as the philo¬ 
sophy or theory of practice itself. It is a truism that 
life or practice precedes reflection upon, or criticism 
of life ( vicdra, immarpsa ); or as one Danish thinker, 
viz., Kierkegaard, expressed it with the force of an 
epigram, “ We live forwards, but understand 
backwards. ’ ’ 

It would be, however, an entire misreading ot 
the situation to lay exclusive emphasis on this 
aspect of theory, and characterise Indian Philoso¬ 
phy, least of all the Vedanta, as purely intellectual 
and not moral, as being a matter of outlook merely. 
Besides the long discredited compartmental view of 
the mind, which such a characterisation is clearly 
suggestive of, one wonders if such a charge, and 
that a serious one, can have any the least pretence 
to scholarship, or accuracy for the matter of that, 
in the face of fully accredited facts regarding Indian 
philosophy. But the very breadth of the indictment 
is its redeeming feature, and so far at least as the 
Vedanta is concerned, it falls wide of the mark. It 
would have been nearer the mark to affirm what the 
indictment purports to deny, and on that count to 
frame the charge of loading the dice in favour of 
the moral or the practical. Complaints have often 
been made, and not without justice, that Indian 
philosophy, far from evincing a studied unconcern 
for the values of life, has given undue prominence 
to the non-logical or moral values as the shaping force 
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and directive agency of the theoretical impulse, 
which alone, in the opinion of these critics, should 
have been the informing principle of a philosophical 
system. By so doing, Indian philosophy, it is con¬ 
tended, has so often betrayed the intellectual trust 
reposed in it, and made a premature compromise 
with the commonsense valuations of life, and thus 
ended by making a religion of philosophy. No less 
an authority than Deussen, for example, condemn¬ 
ed, in no uncertain terms, the Samkhya philosophy 

t »/ 

for its having traced the philosophic epws to practi¬ 
cal or utilitarian considerations and justified its 
raison d’Ure as a remedium merely of the three¬ 
fold miseries of life (as I^varakrishna authoritative¬ 
ly announces it in the very first karikd).* Here, 
Deussen, evidently overstates the point, and his 
avowed sympathy with the Vedantic point of view 
may have been largely responsible for it. Doubt¬ 
less it is true that problems of Indian philosophy 
have been considerably influenced and shaped by 
practical considerations, or that the roots of the 
philosophical impulse are discovered, on closer 
inspection, to be embedded deep down in the soil 
of life, but that fact does in no way justify an apo¬ 
theosis of practice as the sole arbiter and determin¬ 
ant of philosophical truth. Life or practice may 
have indeed served as the basic foundation of all 
theory or speculation in India; but the principle, 
on which the different systems of philosophy have 
proceeded, albeit unconsciously or instinctively, is 
that the foundation is not to be seen in the super- 

• y. wi i ftwnfrrawi mpwiwt frft i 
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structure raised thereon. Metaphors apart, the 
conclusion is irresistible that pragmatism as a phi¬ 
losophical theory, with all its inherent ambiguities 
and eccentricities, has hardly found favour among 
the more notable or advanced sections of Indian 
thought. In a way, no doubt,, (the pragmatic 
method has been incorporated into all the recognised 
systems of Indian philosophy, the Darianas, so far 
as an acknowledged harmony (; sayivcidd) between 
the cognitive and volitional aspects of our experience 
is accepted as one of the tests, if not the sole test, 
of certitude (pramdnya ). Indeed, the power of an 
element of cognition to prompt an activity in accord 
therewith* is one of the undiscussed, ultimate postu¬ 
lates of experience recognised in every system of 
Indian philosophy, worth the name. What affords 
a closer comparison is the principle of practical effi¬ 
ciency (arthaktfiydkdritvam ), which is generally 
accepted as one of the factors of the existent (sat), 
though seldom as the sole factor thereof. The 
principle in operation answers exactly to what is 
now commonly acknowledged to be the only admis¬ 
sible thesis in the pragmatic contention—not the 
popular and misleading version of it that we have 
in the proposition ‘ what works is true,’ but the 
more reasoned and acceptable formulation of it that 
we have in its obverse, namely, ‘ what does not work 
is not true.’ This difference in formulation is not 
a matter of verbal quibbling merely, but argues a 
difference in principle as well—a point which hardly 
needs a fuller thrashing out in this context. 
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Accordingly, what the foregoing discussion 
brings into prominent relief is the utter inaptness 
of such epithets as ‘ intellectual ’ or ‘ moral ’ in 
their unqualified application to Indian philosophy. 
That is the standing vice of viewing Indian philoso¬ 
phy, as it were, ab extra. Roughly speaking, a 
man’s philosophy is determined by his vital needs, 
both intellectual and moral. It is, to adapt a phrase 
of William James’s in another reference, a ‘ total 
reaction ’ upon experience. In terms of scientific 
precision, they are but two complementary aspects 
of one completed circuit of consciousness. Even a 
tyro in psychology knows that the moral can hardly 
ever sit apart from the intellectual and vice versa, 
the relation between the two being one of perfect re¬ 
ciprocity. Thus, moral action has moral insight 
for its inevitable presupposition, while illuminative 
insight or theoretic vision is but incipient realisa¬ 
tion of it in practice. In the hierarchy of spiritual 
values set up by the Vedanta, the intellectual and 
the moral, while enjoying perfect provincial auto¬ 
nomy,—a thing more often sinned against than 
sinning,—do yet retain their proper ranks as in¬ 
separable partners of a co-operative concern. 
Opinions may differ as to the position of the Vedanta 
regarding the status of intellectual ideals in the issue 
between intrinsic and instrumental values. But 
there is no gainsaying the point that the Vedanta 
has, all through, maintained a strict correlativity 
between the intellectual and the moral, between the 
theoretical and the practical, without the sugges¬ 
tion of a primacy or instrumentality on the part of 
either*. 

2 
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Such are the inevitable shortcomings of 
advance philosophic labellings with reference to the 
Yedftnta. What these instructive errors and half- 
truths force into prominence is the need of a renew¬ 
ed effort in search after airovtmaof the Vedanta— 
a sticking-place to which once this effort is screwed 
up it shall no longer fail. Neglecting differences 
of expression the one fundamental note that seldom 
fails to greet the ear of the inquisitive and the alert 
—'rising far above the babel of scholastic confusion 
and divided counsels—is that of full-fledged autono¬ 
my of the Spirit. This is the message that sits 
enthroned in its majestic simplicity at the heart of 
the Vedanta, and has at all times its ready appeal for 
those that have ears to hear. There is hardly any 
serious student of the Vedanta but has felt the direct 
impact and edifying influence of the well-known 
passage of focal importance, where the mighty seer 
of old, bathed in the full-orbed splendour of the life- 
giving message, exclaims with an invocation to the 
sun as the very symbol in the world without of that 
greatness and sublimity which is the soul's all own. 
The passage in question is couched in words that 
bear quotation here in extenso : “0, thou all- 

sustaining, solitary, all-controlling sun, descended 
from the Lord of all creatures, do restrain and 
centralise all thy streaks of light that I may envisage 
thy blissful countenance;—forsooth, I am the very 
Being that abides in thee.”* Assuredly, this is a 

% 
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pregnant utterance of unique historic importance, 
charged with epoch-making significance for the 
history of VedSntic thought and culture. But, 
clearly, more is meant here than meets the ear; and 
it was reserved for the illustrious Acharya, 
Satpkara, to rise equal to the height of this great 
argument and to give the exact bearings of the 
historic pronouncement. Perfectly in keeping with 
the underlying spirit of the utterance,, Samkara has 
voiced in unmistakable accents what was left un¬ 
voiced, but none the less clearly suggested. Avoid¬ 
ing alike the aberrations, on the one hand, of 
devotionalism which imports a self-abasement up to 
the liminal intensity of a •* creature-consciousness ’ 
or a ^ feeling of absolute dependence,’ and, on the 
other, of egoism which, by a misplaced emphasis, 
easily slips into the egotism, that is at the farth¬ 
est remove from the attitude of worship, Samkara 
brings to light the edifying implications of the cult 
of spiritual worship when he sums up his comments 
in the forceful words : * Moreover, I do neither beg 
of thee in the manner of a slave or a mendicant. 1 ’*' 
Cryptic and negative as it is in formulation, 
the statement is clearly symptomatic of a profound 
change in outlook—-a change that may truly be said 
to serve as a landmark in the history of Yedic 
culture. Figuring as the dividing-line between the 
Itgvedic and the Upanishadic age, the change in 
question bespeaks a momentous influence in the 
religious history of mankind—a spiritual renaissance 
in ancient India that compares, not unfavourably, 
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with the no less significant transition from the bond¬ 
age of the Leviticus unto the freedom of the Gospels. 
What is specially noteworthy in this spiritual 
awakening is that there is no more the paralysing 
spectacle of the human worshipper being awed into 
submission—no more of coaxing and cajoling, peti¬ 
tioning and propitiating beings that are alike 
credited with benevolent as well as malevolent im¬ 
pulses. In place of stupefying admiration that 
thrives by working upon the baser instincts—fear 
of retribution and hope of reward—one has here 
that elevating trust in the spiritual dignity of man, 
which is the best ministration to religious worship. 
The cult of spiritual worship must necessarily be in 
a minor key where man shrinks into the compara¬ 
tively insignificant position of a bare point on the 
circumference, bereft of the central importance he 
is by nature entitled to. On the contrary, a cosmic 
expansion of the soul of the worshipper, an identi¬ 
fication of it with the spirit behind this mighty 
frame of nature, is the surest way to kindle those 
higher emotions and aspirations that possess the 
specific flavour of worship. Such is, indeed, the 
meaning, plain and implied, of a a free man’s 
worship ’—a phrase which by a mere abuse of langu¬ 
age is made to typify; as in Bussell, the uninspiring 
outlook of ‘ a weary but unyielding Atlas ’ with its 
faith pinned to the gospel of ‘ unyielding despair.’* 
But, in point of fact, the gospel of ‘ unyielding 
despair,’—if such there be one at all,—should be 
more fittingly styled the gospel of the bondslave 

, « 
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rather than of the free man. It may have an 
austere beauty ’ to recommend itself; but its 
austerity turns out, on closer inspection, to be mere 
4 sham heroism, ’ and its beauty only a borrowed 
glory. Indeed, the gospel of 4 unyielding despair ’ 
is but a melancholy mimicry of what man has, 
during the ages past, understood by religious faith 
and worship. For, what is exactly missing here is 
that Promethean spark that can, by a miracle, as 
it were, transform the gospel of 4 unyielding 
despair - into an evangel of elevating hope—a hope 
that has potency enough to re-create itself out of 
its own wreck. The free man, according to Samkara 
does not confess to an indigence of this kind. He 
does not appear as one, craving a kind condescension, 
but as one asserting his birth-right with a neophyte’s 
fervour and vehemence. This is what invests his 
pronouncement with an authority and importance 
all its own. It is all the more important in view of 
the complete change of front it evinces in the history 
of Vedic thought and culture. 4 -‘ Samkara presents 
to us,” as also observed Prof. Radhakrishnan,* 
44 the true ideal of philosophy, which is not, so 
much knowledge as wisdom, not so much logical 
learning as spiritual freedom.” It is, however, a 
freedom that does not come within the range of the 
cheap criticism, namely, that it means nothing more 
than that there is freedom outside the prison-house 
—a gospel that ‘comforts while it mocks ’ those that 
lie imprisoned. It is, forsooth, a freedom that 
broods 4 like the day, a master o’er a slave, A 
* ♦ 
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presence which is not to be put by ’—a freedom that 
greets even those brows that languish behind the 
prison-bars, provided they would enter into a con¬ 
scious participation in a birth-right that is eternally 
theirs. The orient light that once shone forth still 
shines undimmed with the passage of time that 
makes history. And the voice that once spoke, 
hushed as it is to eternal silence, still cries out from 
its own ashes: “ Seek ye first this autonomy of 
the Spirit and then all else shall be added unto 
youl ” • 

It is customary for every writer of a treatise on 
Vedanta philosophy to dwell at length on the etymo¬ 
logical as well as the conventional meaning of the 
term * Vedanta.’ While it is true that no departure 
need be made in the present case from what looks 
like an established tradition, it is instructive to note 
that much ingenuity has been, and can be, displayed 
in this direction. There is hardly any room for in¬ 
genuity in the mechanical carrying out of the mean¬ 
ing that readily follows from the etymology of the 
term ‘ Vedanta ’( = ‘Veda’ + ‘anta,’ a compound of 
the two component words yielding by euphonic com¬ 
bination the term ‘ Vedanta ’ and meaning literally 
* the end of the Vedas ’). The literal rendering of 
the term ‘ Vedanta * has thus an obvious reference 
to the body of doctrines set forth in the concluding 
sections of the Vedas, otherwise known as the 
Upanishads. This, its primary reference is staked, 
however, not merely upon the external fact of its 
position or grouping, but based on internal evidences 
0,i a growing maturescence, a continuous develop¬ 
ment of thought from the earlier to the final part of 
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the Vedas. Having regard to these last considera¬ 
tions, one would be justified in claiming a wider 
latitude than what is strictly sanctioned by a literal 
interpretation of the phrase ‘ end of the .Vedas.’ It 
is but common knowledge that the engrossing 
concern of the Vedas is with ritualistic practices 
and sacrificial cults—of prayer and worship, of 
penance and propitiation and the like performances 
of everyday life. With the gradual abandonment 
of the nomadic existence of our Vedic ancestor, and 
the steady evolution of a natural, a social, and a 
cultural milieu, there was brought into active play 
the theoretical impulse which had been engulfed in 
the satisfaction of the brute necessities. It is only 
illustrative of a universally accredited fact of human 
history that life or practice always anticipates a criti¬ 
cism or theory thereof, and as a question of principle 
it has its justification a priori. What is the more 
important consideration here is that the chronolo¬ 
gical priority in question has a logical counterpart 
in reality and is no mere freak of historical acci¬ 
dents. It is instructive to compare the parallel 
change of emphasis that came about—in due course 
but for different reasons—from the merely chrono¬ 
logical and etymological meaning of the Aristotelian 

pcraTa<f>v<ruca (- after the physics ■’) to the logical 
and conventional sense invariably associated with 
the term * metaphysics ’ as understood at the 
present day. Accordingly, those who swear by the 
exclusively chronological aspect in the meaning of 
the term 1 Vedanta -’ miss entirely the deeper, the 
more important, that is to say, the dynamic element' 
in the fulness of its meaning. What lends counts- 
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nance to the much-needed re-orientation of the 
whole, and concentration on this aspect of the 
meaning, is the light that proceeds from the dis¬ 
covery of a radical affinity and perfect equivalence 
of meaning between the Sanskrit word ‘ onto ’ and 
its English counterpart ' end ’ in the rendering of 
the term L Vedanta ’ as the • end of the Vedas.’ 
Starting alike from the meaning of a ‘ last or ex¬ 
treme point - that readily follows from their common 
root, and following the dynamics of a meaning- 
particle through a variety of kindred and parallel 
meanings, the two converge towards what seems 
to be of central importance for both—namely the 
‘ aim, purpose or essence ’ as the moving spirit of 
the whole revealing itself by stages in a process, 
without surrendering its own integrity. 

Indeed, the category of End. construed philoso¬ 
phically, means nothing but the insight that the 
end is not the final stage of a process that merely 
succeeds or supersedes its predecessors, but that it 
is the informing spirit of the whole, distilled, as it 
were, into its successive phases, all and sundry. 
It is by a figure of speech, therefore, that the End 
or the moving spirit of the whole comes to signify 
the end or limiting point; for, it is only in the last 
terto that is adequately revealed the nature of the 
principle which is operative throughout. In other 
words, the End is essentially a dynamic category ,* 
accordingly, every phase in a process of growth or 
development is to be studied as much in the light 
q! the whole process, as in that of its last term. 
(Thus, the End, truly viewed, is a matter of what 
may be called progressive, and not merely catastro- 
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phic attainment—a matter of progressive realisation 
in the process as a whole and not merely one of sub¬ 
stantive existence descending as a finale on a sphere 
apparently complete by itself. Hence, the End in 
its interpretative function is as much operative at 
the very start or beginning as at the de facto end of 
anything. Verily, the first shall be the last and the 
last shall be the first! Thus alone ifc wisdom justi¬ 
fied of all philosophical explanation which, in doing 
strict justice to the category of End, must neces¬ 
sarily look to the end that serves in the double 
capacity of the last part or term as well as of the drive 
or nisus of the whole. This is precisely what the 

Aristotelian idea of reXos or End imports on a 
judicious rendering of it. Therefore, it is not mere¬ 
ly by a rhetorical device but by close-knit arguments 
that is secured the larger and more important sense 
of 4 end ’ in the phrase 4 the end of the Vecja3.’. 
Such is unmistakably the drift of the statement that 
occurs in one of the comparatively obscure Upani- 
shads, called the Muktikopanishad, where Rama- 
chandra, as the very embodiment of the Supreme 
Spirit, is represented in the rdle of the redeemer, 
inculcating on his devoted attendant, the Mdruti, 
the gospel of redemption in words to the following 
effect: 44 A great multitude of Vedas proceeded as 
so many exhalations from me, the all-pervasive 
being; verily like oil in the sesamum-seeds, the 
Vedftnta is securely lodged in the Veda.”* The 
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analogy that the statement in question draws upon 
in this regard is at once forceful and instructive ; it 
is clearly illustrative of the fuller meaning of the 
word ‘ end ’ on which such vital issues are staked. 
Hence, it may be safely asserted that the Vedanta 
is the main objective and final aim, the cream and 
essence, the guiding spirit and shaping force,—in 
a word, the nisus formativus of the Vedas. 

That is one way of settling the connotation of 
the “ Vedanta ”—so far as it is possible to do by 
way of a judicious concentration on the derivative 
meaning of the term ‘ Vedanta.’ It may not have 
confessedly carried us very far, but it has most 
certainly succeeded in the recovery of some stable 
ground or halting station for further advance in this 
direction—in the recovery, namely, of that dynamic 
sense of the term ‘ Vedanta ’ which was elicited in 
the course of our foregoing enquiry. The problem 
that now stares us in the face is that of a corres¬ 
ponding uncertainty in respect of what the Vedanta 
denotes or directly stands for. In view of the dis¬ 
tracting varieties of commentaries— Sutras, Kdrikds, 
Bhashyas, Anubhashyas, Varttikas, Vrttis, Tikas, 
Saras, Samgrahas and the like,—alike claiming to 
constitute the literature qf the Vedanta, a solution 
of this problem is all the more imperative. Now, 
the Vedanta, as the age-long tradition would have it, 
refers primarily to the Upanishads, the Bhajavad- 
qtya, and the Brahmasutras (otherwise known as the 
VedSntasutras or Sarirakasutras, from the fact of 
their dealing with the embodied self or spirit) con¬ 
stituting in point of their authoritativeness what 
may be called .thecanon ’ pf.the Vedanta, It is 
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this accredited trio that has acquired the designation 
of ‘ the three institutes of the Vedanta ’ ( prasthdna - 
tray am) —the Upanishads marking the institute of 
revealed knowledge (Srutiprasthanam) , the Bhaga- 
vadgita, that of traditional knowledge ( Smrtipras - 
thdnam) and the Brahmasutras that of philosophical 
knowledge ( Nyayaprasthdnam). The relation that 
subsists between these three prasthdnas is one of 
organic interdependence yielding a perfect concord or 
harmony among the constituents of the Vedanta. 
But a rift in the lute is inevitable, if we choose to 
stress one or the other of the two of these— the 
Upanishads and the Brahmasutras —in their com¬ 
peting for recognition as the Vedanta par excellence . 
Accordingly, in sponsoring the view that the 
V edantasutras ‘ form the original authoritative work 
of the Vedanta,’ one would be only introducing an 
unhappy breach into the entente cordiale and abet¬ 
ting a domestic quarrel among the members of the 
otherwise happy family, and thus undermining the 
family solidarity. Nor is it a view that can stand 
a closer scrutiny. The sol.e raison d’etre of. the 
Sutras in question consists, as Samkara clearly 
puts it, in threading together the flower-like texts of 
the Vedanta ( Veddntavdkyakusumagrathanarthatvat 
sutrdnarfi ),* these being no other than the texts of 
the Upanishads (upanishadvakyas) . Developing 
the point of this analogy, one would be justified in 
contending that the sutras, taken by themselves, 
have as much reality or- substantiality, as the rosary 
has apart from the beads, or varying the analogy a 

* Com. on V.S., I. I. i. :J 
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little, the sutras by themselves would be more or less 
in the position of a soul without a body as its mani¬ 
festing agency. Those who make an apotheosis of 
the sutras would be prepared even for that contin¬ 
gency, but surely such a problematic functioning of 
the disembodied soul is a thing on which the Psy¬ 
chical Research Society has yet to impress its seal 
of authority. Even at the most modest computa¬ 
tion, the minimum requirement of the case would 
be a transmissive organ, such as the human brain. 
Accordingly, the view that the Vedanta philosophy 
is the philosophy of the Brahmasutras as its only 
authoritative source-book appears to be an ’initial 
misdirection, making the designation in the end a 
misnomer merely. It has neither the sanction of 
.sane criticism nor of authoritative tradition. On 
the contrary the view sponsored by Acharya Sadii- 
mnda in his Veddntasara appears to be at once 
the most reasonable and authoritative pronounce¬ 
ment on this debatable issue. To quote his very 
words, “ it is, forsooth, the Upanishad that is the 
measure or authoritative source-book of the 
Vedanta, the Sdrirakasutras standing in a comple¬ 
mentary or instrumental relation thereto.”* 
Thus, it may be safely concluded that the term 
’ Vedanta,’ in its primary or substantive sense, 
stands for the Upanishads, and, in its secondary or 
transitive application for the Sarirakasutras. 

Confessedly, it is not a conclusion universally 
accepted. Some are evidently in favour of giving 
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an unlimited range to the term ‘ Vedanta ’—in¬ 
cluding within its scope .every blessed commentary 
and annotation, manual or monograph on the main 
findings of the Vedanta. Some, again, e.g., Brah- 
mananda Saraswati, more moderate in their claims, 
pick and choose from among the vast literature on 
the subject and canonize the following five as they 
appeared more or less in apostolic succession : 
“ The Sariraka Mimarrisa in its four divisions (by 
Badarayana), commentary or Bhdshya on it (by 
Samkara), a gloss on it, again (named Bhamati) 
by Vacaspatimi^ra, a commentary (on Bhamati 
again) called Kalpatam (by Amalananda Yati) and 
finally, a commentary (on the last-named) called 
Kalpataruparimala by Apyayadikshita,—as consti 
tuting in their ensemble the Vedantatiastra.’’* It 
is here that the need of the sutra makes itself acute¬ 
ly felt, and its importance recognised. Like the 
proverbial Ariadne’s thread, the sutras of Indian 
thought provide a way of escape from the inevitable 
impasse to which one is driven in the bewildering 
mazes of commentaries and glossary, bhashyas and 
tikds, and the like. As is well known, the sutra 
form, proceeding upon the maxim that brevity is 
the soul of wit has pursued with relentless consis¬ 
tency this ideal of abbreviation, and exercised such 
a rigorous economy in its formulation as would 
come readily within the purview of the classic cari¬ 
cature of the grammarian ‘ as rejoicing in the 
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economy of half a short vowel as much as he does 
on the birth of a son to him.’ As a matter of fact 
the siitra has been defined as ‘ a short aphorism 
of minimum possible words, of unambiguous mean¬ 
ing, of the nature of epitome, possessing omni- 
formity, unbroken continuity and flawlessness.’* 
Although it is with a variant of the language em¬ 
ployed here that the commonly accepted definition 
of siitra quoted by Vacaspati Mi&ra occurs in the 
Bhamati, t the construction that he puts upon the 
word is eminently suggestive and important. “ The 
siitra is so called,” writes Vacaspati “ because of 
its multivocal character.”! 

It is exactly here that lie at once the strength 
and weakness of the siitra. The extreme terseness 
of the sutras which spells their congenital weakness 
has its own historic justification. In the absence 
of present-day printing facilities, the entire mne¬ 
monic (i.e., siitra) literature that had to be impro¬ 
vised under the controlling lead of oral tradition, 
could not but invoke a rigidly compact form despite 
the risk of obscurity and ambiguity. The same 
enforced necessity of abbreviation that engenders 
this anaemic helpless state of the sutras, invents a 
remedy in the prescript of periodical infusion of new 
blood from concrete flesh-and-blood existence of 
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commentaries and scholia. Thus embodied and 
vitalized the sutras prove to be a tower of strength 
and fountain-head of inspiration for the commen¬ 
taries with which they appear in constant conjunc¬ 
tion—by providing a mariner’s compass to the in¬ 
dividual co m mentators who might otherwise navi¬ 
gate in an uncharted sea without being ever 
brought to definite moorings. Hence, it is not 
merely from an historic necessity that the sutras 
came into being, but the recognition of their need 
proceeds from a principle. They are mainly 
designed to arrest the rampant growth of unfettered 
free thinking (niramkuSatarkah) that leads nowhere, 
and to stake out the limits beyond which such free 
thinking may not stray. That does not mean that 
the sutras by themselves constitute the repository 
of all wisdom, dispensing with the necessity of in¬ 
dividual commentaries. Adapting the words of an 
historian of European philosophy, one can observe 
that the sutras “ do not think themselves, but arc 
thought by living spirits, which are something 
other and better than mere thought-machines—by 
spirits who live these thoughts, who fill them with 
personal warmth and passionately defend them.” 
In fact every articulate system of philosophic 
thought has a well-marked individuality; and it is 
the individuality of a thinker’s ‘ vision,’ Weltans¬ 
chauung or dar&anam, meaning among others an 
intuition of the whole, that counts after all in a 
philosophical rendering of the world. There is, 
admittedly, in this recognition of the individuality 
of a philosophic thinker, the danger of the reign of 
a lawless individualism in the sphere of philosophic 
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thinking. The remedy, however, lies not in 
obliterating or discounting altogether the indivi¬ 
duality of the thinker or commentator, but in sub¬ 
limating and maintaining it at a higher level. The 
way to achieve this lies in an advance through con¬ 
quest of selfish prejudice or bias, if any, to that 
disinterested intellectual curiosity which alone can 
appropriate or assimilate truth. That is why, 
among other pre-requisites, the renunciation of all 
self-centred interests or apathy towards enjoyment 
of the fruits of one’s actions, whether here on earth 
or hereafter in the life to come ( ihamutraphalabho - 
gavirdgah ),* is demanded of the student of the 
Vedanta. The change thus wrought in the soul of 
the philosophic inquirer bears testimony to the 
‘ expulsive power of a higher affection.’ In the 
absence of such higher affection or mastering en¬ 
thusiasm for truth, there will spring up distracting 
varieties of polemics leading men astray from the 
pursuit of truth. Such a mishap was foreshadowed 
by Samkara and the necessary safeguard provided 
for. “ If men’s inclinations,” as he clearly laid 
down, “ were not regulated, establishment of truth 
would be impossible on account of the endless 
diversity in their power of apprehension.”t 

The strength or efficacy of the sUtras thus 
consists in its prescript of a chartered freedom as 
against the possible abuse or license of free think¬ 
ing. The sutra form has the effect of pruning away 
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the rapid accretion of rival commentaries and ex¬ 
positions, destitute of a survival-value. The tem¬ 
peramental bias of the Oriental mind against chroni¬ 
cling or conserving historical data or individual 
peculiarities or biographical details explains this 
natural predilection for the sutra form. In a wider 
reference the same tendency expresses itself in the 
instinctive preference not for personal, but corporate, 
immortality. The sutras accordingly, are professed¬ 
ly conservative—illustrating in a limited manner 
what we understand by ‘conservation of values.’ 
But it is this very conservatism that has ensured 
the historic continuity and perpetuity of the 
doctrines of a particular school in defiance of the 
spoil of ages. ‘ ‘ For the Western philosopher, ’' as 
writes * Dr. LTrquhart with the added authority of 
one representing Western philosophy, “ it is true 
that our little systems have their day and cease to be’ ’ 
whereas “ in the Vedanta, as well as in other Indian 
philosophies, we may notice a remarkable unity of 
development more closely knit than in Western 
philosophy.” Indeed, the ilan vital df Indian 
thought has from time immemorial carried forward 
the undying past into the living present which it 
interpenetrates, and thus, pressing on the frontiers 
of the unknown, created fresh channels of thought. 
Viewed thus the sutra form stands as the very 
symbol or formula of ‘ creative evolution.’ That 
seems to be also the drift of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
suggestive phrase—“ the constructive conservatism 


* The Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 9. 
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of.Indian thought.” This innate conservatism of 
Indian thought,—which is symbolised by the sutra, 
—with its retrospective outlook towards antecedent 
conditions, does not, however, land us in sheer 
emptiness. The sutra does not leave us, in the 
end, with a barren, abstract, colourless universal 
that rides rough-shod over the particular. It is the 
universal in the particular and the particular as 
embosomed in the universal—or, to use the oft- 
repeated phrase ‘ the concrete universal’—that is not 
merely the ‘secret’ of Hegel, but the ‘open cons-, 
piracy ’ of the Real. The white light, that is appa¬ 
rently colourless, reveals itself on spectral analysis to 
be a harmonious blend of variegated colours. So does 
the sutra justify its essential character as vifoato- 
mukham emulating, in capacity and function, a 
myriad-minded personality. That is why the 
towering figures in the arena of Indian philosophy 
announce themselves as the mere exegetes or com¬ 
mentators ( bhashyakaras ) on the original siitras 
and redeem, with the strictest fidelity, their initial 
pledge at every stage of their career, without surren¬ 
dering in the least their rights of private judgment 
(vicdra or mlmarjisa) or fettering their decision in 
any way. In the words of a distinguished Vedantic 
scholar “ exegetical interpretation here inevitably 
shades off into philosophic construction; and this 
need not involve any intellectual dishonesty.”* 
This is exactly the plea, with which Samkara enters 
upon his career. ‘‘ For this reason,^ says he “ by 

* K. 0. Bhattaoharya, Studies in Vedantism, Intro¬ 
duction. 
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way of enquiring into Brahman there is being under¬ 
taken as an exegesis of the Vedanta texts, 
having for its materials arguments conformable 
thereto, and for its final end—beatitude.”* If 
the vocation of the philosopher is to be, 
in the language of Plato, “ a spectator of all time 
and all existence,” he must have the eye to discern 
in time “ the moving image of eternity.” This 
clearly reveals an attempt to take time seriously; 
and it is with reference to the sfitras in their con¬ 
stant conjunction with bhashyas or commentaries, 
that the philosophers of the Vedanta school have 
achieved a much-needed solution of the standing 
conflict between the timeless or unhistorical and the 
temporal or historical character of truths. If truths 
‘ wake to perish never,’ neither antiquity nor 
modernity can either add to, or detract from the 
validity of these. Mr. Bertrand Russell’s dictum 
that the recognition of the unimportance of time 
is the one gateway of wisdom surely has its force in 
this regard. Accordingly, the feverish passion for 
antiquity, matched by an equally frenzied zeal for a 
comparative recency, that is generally displayed by 
scholars, both in the East and in the West, with 
regard to the historic emergence of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, and the V eddnta-sutras in particular, seems 
to be altogether uncalled for, and what is more to 
the point, unphilosophical. What the sutras seek 


i—Com. on Vedanta-Sutras, I. 
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to emphasize is just this interplay of timelessness 
as well as historicity of truths—this dance of eter¬ 
nity before the footlights of time—and the guarantee 
that all our finite strivings after truth survive in the 
sutra, ‘ when eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour.’ The mission of the sutras is to authenticate 
the fact of the immemorial past interpenetrating, 
and energising the present and thus to justify the 
double role in which truths appear—ever constant, 
ever new. The uniformity or identity in question 
is more akin to the self-identity of a ‘ continuant ’ 
than to the bare identity of a ‘ recurrent ’ character, 
to adopt the phraseology popularised by Mr. Johnson 
in his framing of the issue concerning universality. 
In point of fact, all historically conditioned systems 
of philosophy, Indian or European,—whether deter¬ 
mined by the sutras or otherwise—appear to the 
discerning student to be, not so many thoughts, but 
rhythms in thinking. Nothing serves as a more 
apt illustration of the case than the analogy of the 
Indian rdga with its structural invariability as con¬ 
joined to an infinite variety in composition.* 

In an intelligent survey of Indian thought, 
specifically, of Vedanta philosophy, two extremes 
are to be avoided. In the first place, in a region 
where philosophic construction has invariably 
ushered itself into existence by way of exegesis o> 
scholium, the selection of a faithful and reliable 
commentator is too apt to become a question of first 


* Vide Dr. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modem 
Thought, p. 10, in. 
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rate importance and initial settlement. But sucli 
selection, in spite of allowances being made for 
temperamental bias for personal equation and the 
like, should never be made to wear the appearance 
of individual choice or arbitrary preference. When, 
for example, a statement is made to the effect that 

‘ the philosophy ofSamkara.is the Vedanta par 

excellence,’* such advance labelling of the Vedanta 
comes perilously near the ipse dixit of a dogmatist 
or propagandist. Admittedly there is some force 
in the contention that one is a born Samkarite or a 
born Ramanujist, just as one is a born Platonist or 
a born Aristotelian. Nor need it be disputed al¬ 
together that a philosophic creed has, after all, its 
roots not so much in intellectual satisfaction as in 
the demands of the emotional and volitional sides of 
a man’s nature. But, then, in a case like this no 
question of preferential treatment does or need arise. 
Commentators of the Vedanta-siitras there have been 
—and their number is a legion—such as Srikantha, 
Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimvarka, Madhva, Vallablia, 
and Baladeva among others—who have, by adopting 
a policy of pick-and-choose, of stressing a point 
here and dropping a point there, of straining and 
twisting the resources of logic, sought to cater to 
demands that are extra-philosophical and thus win 
the day. But the great never stoop to conquer. 
They develop their peculiar thesis with a vertical 
and unrelenting consistency, regardless of the conse¬ 
quences ,such a procedure might have on collateral 
issues. The authoritativeness of any of these com- 


* P. N. Sen, Philosophy of the Vedanta, p, 6. 
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mentaries on the Veddnta-sutras is not to be judged 
by the greatest common measure of agreement it 
affords among its rivals. The greatness of Saipkara, 
at least, does not lie there. He overrides others by 
the sheer force of his greatness—by the compelling 
greatness, in particular, of his logic of absolutism, 
or what is the same thing, his logic of comprehen¬ 
sion. The whole host of other commentators 
exhibit in their interpretation what may be called 
thoughts of arrested development; and whether of 
the form of qualified monism ( visishtadvaita) or of 
dualism ( dvq,ita ), they all point, by force of their 
unconscious logic to Advaita-Vedanta of the 
Saapkarite type as their natural culmination. They 
are the people who make a premature compromise 
with findings that are not, in any sense, far-reaching 
or of foundational importance, and thus come under 
the category of those that have not felt the drive or 
‘ the arduousness of reality.’ Indeed, there is 
nothing sacrosanct about any commentary, how¬ 
ever august be the name associated with it as its 
author. Its claims to supremacy, if there be any, 
must be heard before the bar of individual reason; 
for, in the republic of the Vedanta, we recognise no 
alien government except that of integral Experience 
as a self-legislative authority. From Authority to 
Freedom, from Sruti to Anubhuti, from Revelation 
to Experience in its integrity and back again-—that 
is the systole and diastole of the life of the Vedanta. 
As it has been wisely observed,* the scriptural texts, 

* For example by Dr. Tagore in the Introduction to 
his Sddhani. 
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such as those of the Upanishads are to be endlessly 
explained by the commentary of individual lives, 
and as placed in such a context, they acquire an 
individual meaning, awaiting, as it were, for their 
confirmation, the special testimony of each one of 
us. Thus is evidently secured that universality of 
appeal which the Upanishads can reasonably claim 
for themselves. 

The other extreme to be avoided in a systematic 
rendering of the Vedanta, and of Indian thought in 
general, is that intemperate passion for historical 
scholarship which, instead of keeping within the 
legitimate bounds of Indology has invaded the 
domain of Indian philosophy. The historical treat¬ 
ment of the problems of Indian Philosophy is too 
apt to succumb to this temptation, and thus signally 
fail of its purpose, forfeiting eventually its title to 
this designation. In the matter of compiling a 
History of Philosophy, mere historical and even 
philological scholarship have undoubtedly their 
respective use. But they are made grotesque, if 
they are thrust into the forefront and made to do 
the duty of what a philosophic evolution of thought- 
types primarily stands for. In a History of Philo¬ 
sophy it is not merely facts and events that we look 
for, but the underlying meaning and import of 
these, as they appear in their historic succession. 
The Baconian comparison of the respective functions 
of the ‘ ant ’ and the ‘ bee ’ has not evidently lost 
its force for us even to-day. Indeed, accumulation 
of facts is one thing, and illumination quite another; 
where many are the accumulators, only a few are 
torch-bearers. If, the proverbially good-souled (?) 
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ass, that would of yore usually be employed to carry 
the fuel with which fire was lighted, were suddenly 
to take it into his head in a fit of contagious logic, 
that he was the author and source of al>l illumina¬ 
tion, he would, inspite of his specious argument from 
agreement in presence and in absence, be held up to 
ridicule. Surely, the benevolent ass—may his tribe 
increase !—has rendered himself indispensable to us ; 
but he has to be reminded pretty often of his station 
in life and the duties incidental thereto. It is Hegel, 
the typical philosopher of the Restoration, who has 
laid down in the clearest possible manner what he 
conceives to be the main objective of a History of 
Philosophy in the ‘ Introduction ’ to his own 
‘ History of Philosophy.’ Philosophy, as it has 
been well said, is largely a question of proportion; 
and it is re-assuring to note that Hegel, steeped as 
he was in the historical Weltanschauung with its 
pronounced leanings towards a philosophico-histori- 
cal necessity, saw things in their proper perspective 
when he observed that “ in thought, and parti¬ 
cularly in speculative thought, comprehension 
means something quite different from understanding 
the grammatical sense of the words alone, and also 
from understanding them in the region of ordinary 
conception only.”* ‘ The authors of such histories' 
as are lacking in this * comprehension ’ or ‘ know¬ 
ledge of the matter itself about which so much ado 
has been made,’ may, in Hegel’s opinion, ‘ be 
oompared to animals which have listened to all the 

* History of Philosophy (brans. E. S. Haldane), Yol. I, 
p, xvi. 
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tones in some music, tiut to whose senses the unison, 
the harmony of their tones, has not penetrated.’* 
To the ends of a systematic study of the 
Vedanta, such as is ours, the need and importance 
of ‘ comprehension,’ in its philosophic sense, can¬ 
not possibly be overrated. It is all the more im¬ 
perative in view of the fact that we have not, with 
rare exceptions, learnt the art of pressing historical 
scholarship into the service of a philosophical study. 
In fact, there is hardly any consensus of opinions 
among workers in this field as to the scope and 
function of such scholarship, and the result is that 
through sheer loss of perspective we cannot see the 
wood for the trees. But, then, we must remember 
that it is we who, in our perversity, first raise the 
dust, and then complain that we cannot see. A 
systematic study of the Vedanta is, therefore, our 
rallying-point; all other labellings and construc¬ 
tions of it are a matter of words only. 



LECTURE II 


The Vedanta in the Making 

The genetic study of the Vedanta in its histori¬ 
cal affiliations unmistakably points to the hymns 
of the Rgveda as containing the germinal beginnings 
of the Vedanta. Although there is scarcely to be 
found a more sympathetic expositor of the hymns 
of the Rgveda than Max Muller, his characterisa¬ 
tion of the Rgveda as ‘ the babbling of child- 
humanity,’ when read out of its context, may 
appear to have made no allowances for all the 
crudity and immaturity that must necessarily ap¬ 
pertain to all embryonic existences in a state of 
gestation. One need not go the whole length with 
the poet in acclaiming the child as ‘ the best philo¬ 
sopher, ’ ‘ Mighty Prophet ’ or ‘ Seer blest; ’ but 
with a little exercise of sympathetic imagination, 
one might discern in this so-called ‘ babbling ’ the 
primeval utterance of those truths ‘ which we are 
toiling all our lives to find.’ It is no wonder, then, 
that the average critic in whom this gift of sym¬ 
pathetic understanding is conspicuous by its absence 
will discover in the Rgveda nothing but the symp¬ 
toms of a low and degenerate type of civilisation— 
in which the entire gamut of animism, spiritism, 
ancestor-worship, and the like is traversed, along 
with the constant concomitance of a prevailing 
polytheism, bringing in their train the worst form 
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of sacerdotalism and priestly- tyranny. In spite of 
a child-like naivete characterising most of the 
prayers, a sunny pagan temperament, breathing a 
light-hearted joyousness in all its utterances, and 
the somewhat riotous fantasy displayed in the 
creation of gods, the hymns of the Rgveda do, for 
the most part, reveal a philosophical frame of mind 
in - those obstinate questionings of sense and out¬ 
ward things ’ that sooner or later press upon the 
human mind, alike in the history of the individual 
and that of the race. If doubt, or what is the same 
thing, wonder in the Platonic sense, is to be regard¬ 
ed everywhere as the parent of philosophy, such a 
philosophic doubt makes its penetrative appeal in 
and through that famous ‘ Hymn to the Unknown 
God ’* which may, with strict justice, be taken to 
be symptomatic of the whole spirit of the Rgveda. 
Distracted by innumerable calls on his allegiance to 
the gods of the Vedic pantheon, the Rgvedic thinker 
in a mood of sceptical despair, has insistently harped 
on the strain :—“ qro “ to what 

God shall we offer our oblation ?’’t One need not be 
anxious for a defence of philosophic doubt expressed 
herein; for, it has its logical as well as historical 
justification. It is not that doubt which paralyses 
all inquiry at the very start; but is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a methodological doubt, which, as the indis¬ 
pensable prelude to all inquiry, has everywhere 


* The phrase * unknown God ’ is to be divested, how¬ 
ever, of the Pauline associations as found in the Acts. 
t ggvedo, X, 121. J 
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proved so fruitful in the service of a philosophic 
construction, Viewed in its historical perspective, 
it stands at the cross-ways of two competing trends 
of thought. It heralds on the one hand ‘ the 
twilight of the gods,’ and on the other the dawning 
of a new era of philosophic earnestness which at 
once reveals the main drift and crowning achieve¬ 
ment of Rgvedic speculation. Verily, ‘ the owl of 
Minerva takes its flight only when the shades of 
night are gathering.’ It is not, assuredly, a doubt¬ 
ful adventure or excursion of the intellect, but is in 
itself the attainment of a stable ground on the way 
to further advance along this line. If the sole claim 
of Thales to be reckoned the first philosopher on the 
soil of Europe consists, not ostensibly in his enun¬ 
ciation of ‘ wjj^er ■ to be the primordial source or 
matrix of all things, but in the honest attempt that 
he made to trace, in his own crude way, the diver¬ 
sity of our experience to a unitary principle, in 
flagrant opposition to the explanations of current 
polytheism, then surely the effort after philosophic 
comprehension that is made in this very hymn 
entitles its author to a more respectful consideration. 
Take, for example, the beautiful line— M uqf 

(the being) whose shadow is immortality 
and mortality (i.e., deity and humanity) ”—which 
impresses as much by the elegance of its expression 
as by the depth of its insight; and we cannot help 
admiring the first fruits of the effort at compre¬ 
hension. Thus, the sceptical mood that is charac¬ 
teristic of some of the later hymns of the !l$gveda 
does not land us in bare negation, but has some 
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solid achievement to its credit. Even Prof. Keith 
who can never be accused of any the least partiality 
for Indian philosophy in general, and for Rgveda 
in particular, is not slow to acknowledge the value 
of this achievement. Premising that 1 philosophy 
in India shows its beginnings as often in the ex¬ 
pression of scepticism ’ [as in its ‘ earliest poetry ’], 
he proceeds to observe that ‘ the positive side of the 
tendency of the Rgveda to dissatisfaction with the 
gods of tradition is to be seen in the assertion of the 
unity of the gods and of the world. When all is 
said and done this is the one important contribution 
of the Rgveda to the philosophy of India. It asserts 
as a norm for the future development of that thought 
the effort to grasp more concretely and definitely the 
unity, which it asserts as a fact, but which it does 
not justify or explain in detail.’* 

The prolific myth-making of the Rgveda, 
again, is made a target of attack by its critics. 
For better or for worse the first flutter of the new- 
fledged philosophic impulse on the Indian soil 
clothed itself in poetry of unending charm, with an 
abundance of myths, as the machinery just meant 
for the purpose, standing to the credit of a fertile 
imagination or creative phantasy, native to the soil. 
This characteristic of early Indian speculation, by 
no means uncommon in the history of speculative 
thought in other lands, attests inter alia the truth 
of Vico’s dictum that ‘ poetry is the first operation 

* The Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and 
VpanUhadSp pp. 433, 484. 
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of the human mind.’ It is not merely on that 
account that the poetic or the mythological garb of 
*' the earliest poetry of India ’ which ‘ already con¬ 
tains many traces of the essential character of the 
philosophy of India ’* is to be justified. ‘ In 
nothing indeed ’ as we have it on Prof. Keith’s 
authority ‘ does the continuity of Indian life show 
itself more strikingly than this: the gods of India 
change, but the alteration of the higher thought is 
far less marked, ’t Nor one need be apologetic at 
all for the poetic or mythical representation of 
philosophical truths as systematically carried out in 
the Rgveda. Even the purists among dialecticians, 
while labelling the myths of Plato as mere lacun:e 
or lapses in his otherwise rigorous logic, have yet 
to acknowledge that there is in all of these a rich 
kernel of truth concealed under what is mere myth. 
The relation of the two, viewed in a time-perspective, 
may be pithily expressed by saying that the myth is 
but truth in the making. But there is no denying 
the fact that a poetic or mythical representation of 
philosophical doctrines at the present day would at 
once be tabooed as being a matter of historical 
anachronism. Even Plato refers in the Republic\ 
to an ‘ old feud between poetry and philosophy ’ 
and condones the ‘ noble untruth ’ of poetry and the 


* Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of ihe Vedae 
and Vpanishads, p, 488. 

.. * t Ibid. • 

IBook X- 
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imitative arts in general, in so far as they tend to 
lead one astray from the strict pursuit of truth. 
The so-called * feud ’ to which he refers is an inter¬ 
esting study in psycho-analysis. It is only an 
objectification of a crisis in his mental history preci¬ 
pitated by a growing conflict between the two funda¬ 
mental tendencies of his nature. For, it is no mere 
exaggeration to say that Plato was primarily and 
temperamentally a poet, but a philosopher by pro¬ 
fession. However paradoxical it might sound, it is 
not so in point of fact; and a deeper reading in Plato 
is sure to confirm this analysis. When, therefore, 
he was ordaining the exile of the poets from the 
ideal republic, he did not know—such is the irony 
of the situation—that he was signing the warrant 
of his own extradition from the Ideal State. In¬ 
deed, much of the authority that attaches to Plato’s 
pronouncements on the ‘ first truths ’ is due to the 
dual role in which he appears, and the double voice 
with which he speaks. If, as the poet Yeats be¬ 
lieves, * whatever of philosophy has been made 
poetry is alone permanent, ’ there could be found no 
more apt illustration of the point than in the case of 
Plato. As a matter of fact, a philosophic doctrine, 
in order to insure its perpetuity, must see that it ia 
integral to a 1 vision ’ or synoptic view of the whole ; 
then and then only can it hope to survive, as does for 
Browning’s melodist ‘ the passion that left the 
ground to lose itself in the sky.’* Truly it is Plato, 
the poet, that conceived or had the vision of a world 


*'Abt Vogler, 
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of Ideas or archetypal Forms; it is Plato, the philo¬ 
sopher that sought to justify the vision with refer¬ 
ence to the things of sensible experience. And that 
is exactly the reason why the Platonic vision of a 
world of Ideas has come to stay as a classical in¬ 
heritance of mankind, while his teachings about 
‘ fixed stars ’ or ‘ future retribution ’ have become 
matters of antiquarian research. But the issue is 
not merely staked on accidents of history; it is one 
involving a question of principle. The principle in 
question is no other than the one underlying Words¬ 
worth’s description of poetry, and that in sober 
prose, as ‘ the breath and finer spirit of all know¬ 
ledge.’ There are many who would stoutly refuse 
to be convinced by an ipse dixit of this kind. But 
they might as well, without dogmatising, reckon 
with the fact that truth does not come to us on the 
crutches of dialectic, but is seized in a moment of 
rapt contemplation by reason in its synthetic 
activity, or what is the same thing by ‘ imagina¬ 
tion ’ in the Wordsworthian sense, which is but 
‘ reason in its most exalted mood. ’ Thus, the poetic 
or the mythical presentation of the hymns of the 
Bgveda has prima facie nothing to invalidate their 
truth-claim. 

It would be, however, carrying things too far 
to accept the myths, all and sundry, as bearers of 
deep philosophic import, and to read into the hymns, 
individually, a meaning which, on the strength of 
historic as well as textual criticism, does not appear 
to be at all plausible. Such is more or less the 
procedure of an accredited exponent of the Advaila- 
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Vedanta school in recent times,* so far as he dis¬ 
credits the so-called plurality of the Vedic deities 
accepted on the basis of their different functions 
and discerns in the Rgveda, from the very first 
hymn unto the last, a sustained message of unity, 
of a clear-cut Advaitism. By way of substantia¬ 
ting his bona fides, he literally selects the well- 
known opening hymn of the Rgveda t :—“ I glorify 
Agni, the high-priest of the sacrifice, the divine, 
the ministrant, who presents the oblation (to the 
gods) and is the possessor of great wealth.” It is 
not on this solitary peg that he rests his pet theory, 
but seeks to fortify further his position by culling 
out hymns that ostensibly bear the interpretation 
desired. Admittedly, the Rgveda as a heterogene¬ 
ous aggregate (Savphita) of hymns, traceable to 
successive generations of thinkers and distinct levels 
or strata of thought,—which, by the way, is an 
accredited conclusion of critical researches in the 
Rgveda,—offers an admirable scope for such a policy 
of pick-and-choose. Although this characteristic 
appears in excelsis in the Rgveda, it is an outstand¬ 
ing feature of all development in the cultural history 
of India. The synchronousness of the earlier and 
the later, and the resulting syncretism in the 
Rgveda, spring from the method of super-imposition 
or comprehension by inclusion, which is just the 
method of racial accretion by incorporation of alien 
ethnic stocks. The formula of all such develop- 

* E.g., Pandit Kokilesvar Sastri in his Advaitavada. 
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meht,—if development at all it can be called,—is 
not the emergence of the later by way of incor- 
vrtiat is of value in the earlier till at last 
the climax is reached in a consummate value, but 
is one in which each succeeding stage, instead of 
ousting or negating the preceding one, is super¬ 
imposed on the latter. This accounts for the 
Rgvedic repetitions that seldom fail to strike the 
discerning reader. Accordingly, there is consider¬ 
able risk, in the face of the synchronous appearance 
of polytheistic and monotheistic passages in the 
Rgveda, of assigning primacy to the latter and 
explaining away the former as being the viewpoint 
of the unphilosophical. This can only be secured, 
as it has been evidently done, by way of a systema¬ 
tic supersession of the plain meaning in favour of 
the implied. This is, for one thing, forcing facts 
on the Procrustean bed of preconceived theories,, or 
metaphysical predilections on the part of the inter¬ 
preter ; and, besides, it is suggestive of a wide gulf 
between the philosophical and the unphilosophical, 
the paramarthika and the vyavaharika, the esoteric 
and the exoteric, in the domain of knowledge—a 
class-distinction which in the democracy of know¬ 
ledge cannot be suffered to hold its own. Truly 
viewed, the vyavaharika is but the paramarthika in 
the making; for, strictly speaking, knowledge is 
always of Reality or the Paramlartha, and, there¬ 
fore, all intellectual progress is not one from ignor¬ 
ance or unthinking activity to knowledge or reflec¬ 
tive thought, but is a progress in knowledge. If 
science, or philosophy for the matter of that, be a 
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criticism of common sense, it is always to be viewed 
as a self-criticism or as an immanent criticism— 
the criticism in question being never superinduced 
ab extra. The defence of rigid Advaitism that 
seeks to ensure an easy success by way of an initial 
separation between the vyavaharika and the para- 
marthika, and a proleptic use of the category of 
' end,’ is foredoomed to failure. It may have the 
merit of simplicity to commend itself; but it is 
essentially lacking in that historic sense which has 
its relative importance and use in the study of the 
Rgveda that is, intrinsically, not so simple as it is 
made out to be. The attempt obviously proceeds 
upon the maxim that the Vedanta, and in particular 
its essence, Advaitism, is implanted in the Veda,* 
but it construes the principle with a literalness that 
strikes at the very root of all development. Indeed, 
it is not possible, within the meaning of the law of 
development, to have the flower along with the 
fruit, for the simple reason that the decay of the 
flower is the condition of the appearance of the 
fruit. The attempt in question, as typical of the 
absolutist’s Absolute which ‘ has no seasons, but 
all at once bears its leaves, fruit, and blossoms,’t 
evinces a constitutional impatience for all process 
of growth or movement; for, we are told, ‘ nothing 
perfect, nothing genuinely real, can move.’ 

While ceasing to claim immutable perfection 
for the hymns of the Rgveda, the more rational 


* $$ Nw. vrfafira: i 

t Bradley, Appearance and Reality (2nd Ed.), p. 600. 
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procedure would be to recognise distinct levels of 
perfection in the Rgveda without prejudice to its 
integrity or inner continuity. As a matter of fact, 
continuity of process, as we have recently learnt, 
does not demand that the last phase of it should Nj 
prefigured in the very first, but that it is perfrytly 
commensurate with the emergence of real lffer- 
ences in respective levels of the process, kuch is 
undoubtedly the case with the different strata of the 
Rgveda against the background of a thought- 
continuity—not surely an ‘ unbroken ’ continuity, 
if by that were meant one, exclusive of real differ¬ 
ences. For, as the late Professor Wallace taught 
us long ago, ‘ all development is by breaks and yet 
makes for continuity.’* There is, of course, uo 
unanimity on the question of strata in Rgvedic 
thought. The stratification that will meet the ends 
of a philosophical study is the three-fold one of 
naturalistic polytheism, monotheism and agnostic 
monism along with henotheism, pantheism and 
panentheism as their correlates in their varied 
permutation and combination. As already observ¬ 
ed, the inherent syncretism of the Rgvedic thought 
and culture makes it well nigh impossible to mark 
off one stratum rigidly from another, each being 
essentially a composite structure comparable more 

or less to the Anaxagorean bfioionepr) according to 
which ‘ in all there is something of all.’ Now, as 
in the case of all first beginnings of a ‘ thinking 
consideration of things ’ (denkende Belrachtung der 


* Prolegomena to Hegel’s Logic (2nd Ed.), p. 476. 
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Gegenstande) in the Hegelian sense, the naturalistic 
polytheism of the Egveda is a conglomerate mass 
of religion, mythology and philosophy or science, 
in the wider sense of the term, the pivot of which 
is a full and frank recognition of a plurality of gods. 
It must be distinctly understood, at the very outset, 
that the anthropological interest in the Yedic religion 
gives an initial misdirection to all dispassionate 
enquiry by assimilating it to animism, spiritism, 
and the like. This serves only to mystify the issue 
instead of focussing its light on the central theme. 
The Egvedic religion, whatever else it might be, is 
not an anthropological specimen merely. It is in 
all conscience, a naturalistic polytheism, and not a 
polytheistic, or any other type of naturalism. It is 
no less different from naturalism in the modern 
sense of the term, than it is from the Greek proto¬ 
type of the case in Hylozoism. Then, again, the 
religion of the Egveda, although mainly nourished 
by its interest in the operations of nature or natural 
phenomena, is as much a natural, as a social 
religion. 

The devas or gods of the Egveda have had, 
like us mortals, their share of vicissitudes at the 
hands of interpreters. Some are of opinion that 
it is one and the same God that beams through the 
prote,an masks of godhood, and therefore, its ap¬ 
parent polytheism is but a masked monotheism. 
Some, again, hold in deference to the realities of 
the situation, as also a preponderately theistic 
interest, that the gods • are only 4 the allegorical 
representations of the attributes of the Supreme 
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Deity.’ Others, again, believe the gods to be mere 
magic formulae in the keeping of Levitical priest¬ 
hood of a primitive people. Sayana, whose com¬ 
mentary on the Rgveda stands to this day as the very 
monument of orthodox scholarship, favours a 
naturalistic interpretation of the gods. Although 
it sounds paradoxical, all of these explanations, and 
none of these, are true,—inasmuch as each con¬ 
tains only a fragment of truth, the highest plausi¬ 
bility belonging, of course, to Sayana’s interpreta¬ 
tion. Now, the plurality of the devas is frankly 
based on their functional differences. To put it 
bluntly, a deva is what he does—a category that 
is comprehensive enough to include the functions he 
is authoritatively invested with.* Accordingly, those 
who exploit, in the interest of non-dualism or 
singularism, the promiscuous naming of the gods, 
and the constant interchange of their functions, 
overlook this basic fact. It is their contention, 
pure and simple, that there is no distinction between 
the gods in respect of names and functions, and that 
this distinction between the gods has not been 
recognised because of their oneness in respect of 
substantive or essential existence. What detracts 
from the cogency of this argument is the simul¬ 
taneous acknowledgment made by these very people, 
following the Nirukta t that all the gods are but 
the members of one Supreme Spirit. The metaphor 
that is drawn upon in this regard by the Rgveda 

t wiwrits* fwn mfaifa wrf3*— vii. 4. 
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itself, viz., that of ‘ branches of a tree ’* is equally 
suggestive. What these two telling examples 
conclusively establish, by force of their logical im¬ 
plication, is that the gods maintain their integrity 
and individuality—a functional difference at least, 
though not a substantive one—without prejudice to 
the notion of distinction, without a difference, in 
the unity of the whole. There is no sense in speak¬ 
ing of the gods as parts or members of a unity—no 
matter whether it is the unity of a socius, or a self- 
conscious being—unless these parts or members 
are recognised as such in the unity of the whole. 
Whether this ‘ membership ’ in question stands 
committed to the Hegelian principle of ‘ unity- 
in-difference ’ need not deter us here; but what it 
clearly demands is the recognition that the so-called 
‘ members ’ are not like * elements,’ to be massed 
together in a distinctionless unity—of the type of 
‘ the Absolute in which all cows are black.’ For, 
after all, there is a world of difference between an 
‘ element ’ and a ‘ member ’ of a whole, and it is 
only by an abuse of language that the two can be 
used synonymously. 

Here, as elsewhere, Yaska’s interpretation 
seems to be on the true line of advance, so far as 
it allows full latitude to varieties of function as the 
basis of multiple designations of each god.f It is 
on this basis that he proceeds to classify the Vedic 

* E.g., V. 40, v. 

t WW vfa Niruleta, 

Daivatakagdam, vii. 6. 
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gods, and proposes a triadic classification of these 
into terrestrial, aerial and celestial, corresponding 

to the three regions of and . 

Thus is laid the foundation of a science of mytho¬ 
logical interpretation recognised by Yaska—the 
Adhidaivata, the Aitihasika, the AdhiyajHa and the 
Idhyatmika school. Of these the Adhyatmika 
school of mythological interpretation which, in its 
enunciation of self as the central principle of explana¬ 
tion, distinctly anticipates the main findings of the 
S&ipkhya and Vedanta systems of thought, is worthy 
of our attention. Starting from the Purusa-sukta* 
(which though forming a part of the last mandala 
of the Rgveda, really belongs to the age of Brahmana 
speculation), there is to be found a persistent effort 
to institute a close correspondence and affinity be¬ 
tween the microcosm and the macrocosm, f Tn the 
Purusa-sukta itself, the gods are made out to be 
the agents of creation, and the body of the great 
Purusa the stuff of which the world is made. The 
creative act is figuratively spoken of as a sacrifice 
(*nn) with ‘ the Supreme Purusa himself as form¬ 
ing the victim.’ Muir is staggered at the sacrile¬ 
gious ‘ profanity of such a representation. 
Those who bring an open mind to bear on the 
question would much rather testify to the profundity 
and grandeur of the theme. Leaving aside its later 


* Rgveda, Xth Mandala, Sukta 90. 
t Cf. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the .Vedas 
'and Vpanishads. 

t Vide Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 878. 
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symbolism together with all its fantastic specula¬ 
tions, one is constrained to .admit the force of its 
philosophic implication. Creation is herein con¬ 
ceived as a self-abnegation or a self-denying ordi¬ 
nance on the part of the creator. It is suggestive 
of an original self-heterisation and a passing over 
into the otherness of an external world as a point 
of extreme self-alienation. There can be, indeed, 
no suggestion of ‘ profanity ’ in a case of self-im¬ 
molation or self-sacrifice—a voluntary acceptance, 
on the part of the creator, of the bondage of creation. 
Thus is also secured a fundamental oneness of 
essence between the world within and the world 
without, between the subjective and the objective, 
without the suggestion of a basic dualism which is 
too likely to creep into any story of creation that is 
not otherwise armed against a radical antithesis 
between the two. 

What is, further, noteworthy here from the 
philosophic point of view is the prescription of the 
anthropomorphic method which has un¬ 

doubtedly its use so long as it is saddled with safe¬ 
guards. On the application of this method, what 
is interpreted as regards the gods ( adMdaivatam) 
as earth, atmosphere and sky becomes mind, breath 
and speech as regards the self (adhyatmam ), wind, 
fire, sun, the quarters and the moon corresponding 
respectively to breath, speech, eye, ear and mind. 
The parallelism of the macrocosm with the micro- 

Wlfil'fWlPl —Niruhtam 
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cosm, of the cosmic order (adhidaivatam) with the 
psychological functions of the man ( adhyatmam) 
comes in for further elaboration, when the space 
within the heart is held to correspond to cosmic 
space, the breath of man to the wind, the speech to 
fire, the eye to the sun, the ear to the moon, the 
mind to the lightning. It is held that there are 
five cosmic spaces, five gods of nature, five classes 
of beings, and correspondingly we have five vital 
airs, five senses, five parts of the body. Finally, 
there is Dharma, law, and truth for the world and 
for the man; and the cumulative force of all these 
evidences of parallelisms proves that ‘ the macro¬ 
cosm and the microcosm are interrelated in an indis¬ 
soluble union of reciprocal service and support.'* 
These suggestions of parallelism, although not pre¬ 
sented in a strictly philosophical form, are never¬ 
theless fraught with immense importance for later 
philosophic constructions. Viewed in their histori¬ 
cal perspective, they may be said to contain the 
germ-plasm of Idealism and Realism in Indian 
thought with all their minute ramifications and 
notable variations. But in themselves they stand 
at the parting of ways, and are susceptible as much 
of a realistic as of an idealistic construction. From 
the standpoint of epistemology or theory of know¬ 
ledge, the underlying assumption of all these paral¬ 
lelisms is, as was also in the case of Empedocles of 
old, that like is known by like (similia similibus 


* Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and 
Upanishads, Vol. n, 
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percipiuntur). It would be perhaps more to the 
point to compare Schopenhauer’s ‘ anthroposophy ’ 
with its view of the world ( Weltanschauung ) as 
macranthropos, according to which man as the 
union of will (which is the thing-in-itself) and body 
(which is only an objectification of the will) furnish¬ 
es ‘ the key to the whole question of metaphysics.’ 
Such is indeed the implication of the cryptic saying 
current among thinkers of the Vaishnava school 
that what is in this pot of human body is to be 
found in the world abroad (i.e., the primordial egg). 
The best exposition we have had so far of the mean¬ 
ing and importance of the function of devata or god 
in a philosophic reference is to be found in Prof. 
K. C. Bhattacharyya’s ‘ Studies in Vedantism,’ 
where it is contended that ‘ every devata demands 
a loka. Psychologically put, an absolute unity, to 
be real, must be not only thought but realised in 
some sort of intuition. In aesthetic (visual) intui¬ 
tion, for example, we realise a devata, like the sun, 

the unity of seeing and the visible world.The 

distinction between the subject and object in ordi¬ 
nary knowledge appears in the absolute sphere as 
a distinction between loka and devata. Only in 
ordinary knowledge the subject takes the lead, 
whereas here the devata, which corresponds to the 
object, is the higher reality. What is from the 
lower standpoint my intuition of an object is from 
the higher standpoint, a devata shining, revealing 
himself in a loka.'-* 


* Studies in Vedantism, p. 19. 
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As already observed, the so-called ' polytheism ’ 
of the Bgveda does not stand for an unmitigated 
pluralism, without any redeeming grace either from 
the logical or the religious point of view. Properly 
speaking, it marks a phase of qualified pluralism in 
the gradual emergence of a growing sense of the 
One in the many. This first feature of Hindu 
theism is clearly evidenced by the concept of 
organic dependence in the way of major and minor 
(Vy HWyM PT.) among the gods in their relation 
to one another—by the concepts, in particular, 
of reciprocal inherence CqiqfcTTOr.) and reciprocal 
generation As against an anar¬ 

chical regime of the gods implied in the 
term * polytheism,’ the inherent unifying tendency 
of the Vedic religion exhibits itself, without 
detriment, however, to the individuality of the 
gods distributively, in the collective concept of 
sarvadevatd, or the one more commonly used 
vi&vedevah. What such a concept clearly stipulates 
for is a federated community of gods, without the 
suggestion either of an absolute or limited monarchy, 
if at all, only a divine sovereignty in a state of 
shifting equilibrium. Perhaps it would not be 
going too far to infer from the non-elision of the 
inflectional suffix in the collective term ‘ vttvedevah' 
that full concession has been made for the respec¬ 
tive rights of each god in the pantheon, just as in 
stressing the individuality of the component members 
of a collection or assembly, such as a ‘ jury/ for 
example, the term is always used in the plural. 
To what extent this divine collectivism was in- 
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fluenced and moulded by the social environment of 
the people of that age, it is not easy to determine. 
The Yedic pantheon might have been, for aught we 
know,* the replica of a particulate structure in 
ancient Indian polity, evolving from the asso¬ 
ciation of free men as the basis of the cor¬ 
porate life in tribal assembly and village com¬ 
munity and, through village government by 
such corporations as sabhas and samitis, exhibiting 
its typical character in centrifugal tendencies against 
the incidence of a Central state with sole sovereignty. 
It is, therefore, quite in the fitness of things that 
the priest should no longer appear in the vole of 
mediator, but only as the agent and representative 
of the Ydjflika or the congregation before the altar 
united in mind and purpose. Nowhere does it come 
out so pointedly as in the high-pitched strain of 
unison on which the Rgveda closest—“ united be 
your intentions, united (the wishes) of your hearts, 
united be your thoughts, so that there may be 
thorough union among you.” It would be carrying 
a philosophical interpretation to its breaking-point 
in trying, as some have done, to elicit from the 
suggested view of unity of purpose between different 
minds, the metaphysical creed of Advaitism with its 
doctrine of an existential oneness of souls. 

It is necessary to consider certain accessory 
phenomena contributory towards the emergence of 

ij 

* Vide Dr. B. N. Seal's Syllabus in Indian Philosophy . 
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the next higher stage, namely, of monotheism. 
At the very outset one cannot help commenting on 
the doubtful wisdom of coining the term ' heno- 
theism ’ to designate a stage in the evolution of the 
religious consciousness of the race—a stage which 
is ever in a state of unstable equilibrium, and justi¬ 
fies itself only by a perpetual self-transcendence. 
The mental state that is supposed to have originated 
it clearly belies the' clear-cut neatness and definite¬ 
ness that such a coinage of a new term is suggestive 
of. It is pre-eminently a case of arrested develop¬ 
ment, the' accompanying mental state of the 
worshipper having only a transitive and not a 
substantive reality. While admitting that Heno- 
theism, as * an unconscious groping towards mono¬ 
theism ’ seems ‘ to be the result of the logic of 
religion,’ Prof. Radhakrishnan rightly observes that 
‘ the whole position is a logical contradiction, where 
the heart showed the right path of progress and 
belief contradicted it.’* Indeed, such a rotatory 
monotheism satisfies neither the requirements of 
logical rigour nor of religious integrity. According¬ 
ly, there seems to be no exaggeration about Bloom¬ 
field’s description of it as ‘ polytheism grown cold 
in service, and unnice in its distinctions, leading 
to an opportunist monotheism, in which every god 
takes hold of the sceptre and none keeps it.’t 
The first thing that arrests our attention in this 
steady advance towards monotheism is the idea of 


* Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p, 9. 
t The Religion of the Veda, p. 199. 
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a transcendent reality—a world of Forms or 
Essences—standing over .against the phenomenal 
world. This is clearly implied in the distinction 
that is consistently made between the two aspects 
or forms—one supreme or refined (trot*) and the 
other lower or gross —of each of the more im¬ 

portant gods, such as Agni, fire-god, Vayu, wind- 
god, Indra, the sovereign or champion god, the 
Indian Zeus, Soma, the moon-god, the god of 
inspiration or elixir of life, and Siirya, the sun-god. 
Accordingly, the gods have been characterised as the 
f twice-born ’ ( f fes w r p n:).* For example, Agni is in¬ 
voked, and the prayer runs thus : “0 Agni, we 
shall offer our homage unto thy higher ancestry, 
glorify with hymns thy lower or proximate place of 
bjrth. ”f Then, again, in the famous context in 
which mention is made of the last rite's of the dead 
and the belief entertained that the eyes relapse unto 
the sun and breath unto the wind, Agni comes in 
for a double-edged reception. Referring to the fire 
on the funeral pyre, the worshipper exclaims “ I 
repudiate this Agni which is the consumer of flesh; 
let this muck-carrier retire into the abode of Yama, 
the god of death. May the other Agni, who is here, 
knowingly carry the oblation unto the gods! ” ^ 
By way of precedence, therefore, that Agni is in¬ 
voked who is supposed to be the custodian of the 

* Ftgveda, VI. 60. ii. 

t fMfo * Tct <nnnnf, nv$—Ihid., II. 9. iii. 
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immortal part of the dead, and is importuned thus : 
" 0 Agni, do thou transport, by virtue' of that 
gracious appearance of thine, this departed soul 
into the abode of the virtuous.”* This invocation 
irresistibly reminds one of a kindred prayer in the 
H&wsyopanishad ,f addressed to Pusan, the solar 
god, and, what is more to the point, to Agni in the 
same context: ‘ * 0, Fire, lead us on by a virtuous 
path to our reward. 0 God, thou knowest all our 
deeds; take off the crooked things from us. We 
offer addresses in homage unto you.”f The point 
to be specially noted here is the investiture of Agni 
with an all-embracing knowledge and custodianship 
of the moral distinctions. Similarly, VAyu is sup¬ 
posed to possess a superior and an inferior form— 
in its superior form going by the name of. 
‘ Matari6va.'§ In the case of Indra , Soma and 
SHrya (as sometimes also in the case of Agni), three 
and not merely two forms are recognised—the lower 
or gross, the higher or refined and the highest, 
supreme or eternal. Indra is held to sustain two 
orders of existence and the third abides eternal and 
immutable in heaven. || This is in substantial 

* wtff wmwwr i 5 ft i qwf fiwrcrit 

warn 'ffcni i— Ibid., X, 16. iv. 
t Already quoted and commented upon in Lecture I. 
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iRgveda, I. 168. i-vi; VII. 56. ii-xii; VII. 94. ii-x; 
X. 186. i-iii. 

|| Ibid., VII, 51. iv and 52. vii. 
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agreement with the ascription of ‘ * * * § three strides ’ 
one of them being designated the per* 
feet or the supreme locus standi (enrf qq«{) reveal¬ 
ing itself to the wise and sustaining within it a 
fountainhead of nectar (iw ^q;).+ So far as Soma 
is concerned people think that they can partake of 
Soma by extracting the juice from the Soma-plant, 
but the wise alone know that the true Soma is 
beyond the reach of mortals, :J is the seer of all, 

and shining resplendent in his third abode (s?fcf 
HPr).§ Finally, in the well-known rk (No. 10) 
of the 50th sukta of the 1st Mandala, Surya appears 
as having three forms or levels of existence : one is 
the gross form («q) which dispels the darkness of 
the terrestrial region, the next higher is that of a 
god among the gods and finally the highest 

is that of supreme effulgence which is but the 
Supreme Being. || 

The other notable factor in promoting the ad¬ 
vance from polytheism to monotheism is the con¬ 
cept of Bta (qg 7 f) as the sustaining principle alike 
of the gods and the world. Standing, as it does 
inter alia , for an impersonal order or law, pervading 
the physical and the moral world, it may be said 
to have created a landmark in the history of Vedic 


* Ibid., I. 22. xvii, xx. 

t Ibid., I. 164. v. 

t Ibid., X. 86. iii. 

§ Ibid., IX. 96. xviii. 

|| #gveda, I. 60. x. 
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thought and culture'. With regard to the meaning 
of a term of such mighty importance, doctors must 
needs differ. In the very first sukta of the 1st 
Mandala, there occurs the term ‘ rta ’ (wherein 
Agrti is being extolled as the sustainer and glorifier 
of the rta),* and Sayana interprets it thus : 

rawreronfay . qRWWTO, Yaska favours the inter¬ 
pretation of it as satyam (Hsnj). tracing the origin 
and growth of the meaning of the term, Max Mullerf 
has recorded the opinion that the term ‘ rta ’ 
originally stood for the appointed course of 
the sun, the moon and the stars; subsequently, it 
came to mean the ‘ sacrifice ’ regulated by their 
periodical movements and finally, law or dhanna in 
its ordinary usage. Professor Keith’s construction 
of the term, with variations in emphasis provides an 
interesting study. “ In the physical world,” says 
he,| “ there rules a regular order, Rta, which is 
observed repeatedly, and which is clearly an inherit¬ 
ance from the Indo-Iranian period; ” and ” from 
the physical it is an easy step to the conception of 

the Rta.in the moral world.” Later by way 

of developing the point of ethical interest in Rta, he 
proceeds to observe that ‘ ‘ the term for cosmic order, 
Rta, and its opposite, Anrta, express also moral 
order as in the dialogue of Yama and Yam!; Rta 
forbids and doubtless also commands positive action. 

*Rk 8. 

t Vide his Origin and Growth of Religion , pp. 246-60. 

t The Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and 
Vpanishads, Yol. I, p, 88. 
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Rta is more than truth, Satya, nor can we say with 
Wundt that Vedic India makes the good and the 
true identical, though truth is given an extraordi¬ 
nary high place, in its various senses of accuracy of 
statement, faithful performance of promises, and the 
assurance that what shoujd happen will happen, and 
that the order of things is as it ought to be. Law 
is denoted by Dharman, which denotes that which 
supports and that which is supported ; it applies like 
Rta to all aspects of the world, to the sequence of 
events in nature, to the sacrifice and to man’s life.”* 
But the cumulative effect of all textual criticisms 
and inferences seems to be nullified by the somewhat 
damaging statement that ‘ the moral element in the 
Rgveda and the subsequent literature is of compara¬ 
tively small extent, and the vast majority of the 
Vedic hymns are not concerned in the remotest 
degree with questions of morals, ’t In meeting the 
point of this criticism, well-informed as it is, one 
should not take one’s stand upon the quantitative 
aspect of the question; non multa, sed multum 

should rather be the guiding principle here. For, 

truly a grain of philosophic insight can remove 

mountains of textual or philosophical interpreta¬ 
tions. There is hardly any room for doubt that 
those hymns of the Rgveda which are indisputably 
enunciative of a moral tone cannot be counter¬ 

balanced, far less overruled, even by a ‘ vast 
majority ’ of hymns that are morally neutral. If it 


* Ibid., pp. 248-9. 
t Ibid., p. 249. 
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can be proved that the Rgvedic gods, as the prius 
or precondition, both logically and causally, of the 
physical or natural order of things, are the sustainers 
of, and sustained by, the Rta, the moot-question of 
the ethics of the Rgveda will no longer remain a 
dubious issue. 

That all the gods both collectively and distri¬ 
butive^, are presiding over, and permeated by, the 
Rta is almost a perpetual refrain in the Rgveda. 
Instead of hunting after isolated statements, the 
more judicious course would be to appeal to the 
famous Harpsavati Rk* (IV, 40. 5), where its recog¬ 
nition has been urged as a matter of principle. It 
is held therein that everything in this universe has 
its respective sphere or locus—the sun in the sky, 
the priest at the altar, the guest in a house. But 
the Rta is here, there and everywhere dwelling 
among men, in places glorified and of sacrifice, in 
the water, in the sky, in sun-light, in the mountains 
and in truth. Sayana thinks that this rk only 
purports to establish a tri-une Essence or a perfect 
oneness of the following three of the trinity—the 
golden-headed Deity that .presides over the sun, the 
universal physical principle or soul-substance im¬ 
manent in all living beings, and the Supreme Being 
or Brahman devoid of all determinations. One 
may reasonably refuse to follow Sayana’s lead here; 
but, then the Rk, taken by itself, is a standing testi¬ 
mony alike to the moral grandeur of the theme, and 
the pre-eminently ethical character of the ?ta. 


* Rgmda, IV, 40. 
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Thus the point we sought to establish, namely, a 
pre-established harmony, and reciprocity between 
the gods and the Rta —is here proved to demonstra¬ 
tion. Although the gods as a rule, stand intimate¬ 
ly related to the Rta, it is the triad of Varuna, Mitra 
and Aryaman that is credited with the guardianship 
of the moral law, or the Rta. All the relevant 
hymns are, by way of pre-eminence, addressed to 
Varuna of fixed purpose (ipmn:) who along with 
his inalienable partner, Mitra, is the custodian of 
moral order of the world, the Rta, with its double 
aspects of orderly conduct (jjh) and essential nature 
of things (hot). It is in the deviation from the 
established order of things and customary morals 
that the consciousness of sin or moral delinquency 
consists, and nearly all the hymns to Varuna throw 
into prominent relief an acute sense of moral guilt 
on the part of the wrong-doer who trembles * like a 
guilty thing surprised ’ before Varuna, the omnis¬ 
cient and the omnipresent, who has a thousand 
spies and knows all things—who is present as the 
third wherever two men come together.* These 
furnish the most convincing proof, if proof at all 
were necessary, regarding the indigenous origin and 
growth of the notion of sin in the Vedas. Even 
Prof. Keith found a hard nut to crack here. “ It 
is,” he observes, ‘‘by no means certain exactly in 
what way the conception of the connexion of 
Varuna with sin sprang into such prominence, if 
we assume, as we must in the absence of evidence 

* Vide Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Vedae and Upanishads, p. 247. 
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to the contrary, that the conception of sin as punish¬ 
ed by Varuna is an Aryan one, and not a concep¬ 
tion borrowed from a Semitic race.”* Beginning, 
therefore, with the concept of Rta as the natural or 
physical order, there is a steady and continuous 
advance through the interpretation of it as social 
law or customary conduct, till it reaches its culmin¬ 
ating point in a cosmic justice or equity, a moral 
order of the world. The Rta thus stands as much 
for a physical as for a moral order—the former 
standing in an instrumental or subordinate relation 
to the latter. What affords an historic parallel to 
this is the Stoic maxim of ‘ life according to nature,’ 
which is but another way of saying ‘ life according 
to reason ’ inasmuch as the whole world is per¬ 
vaded and penetrated by a ‘ fiery breath ’ (wev/aa 
Siarrvpov) which, in the Stoic rendering of it, is a 
germinative reason ’ (Xo'yos <rwep/xaTiKo's).If, there¬ 
fore, an ethics of the Rgveda, rooted in the Rta, he 
at all conceded, it is not to be construed as an ethics 
of naturalism with its apotheosis of la bUe humaine. 
It provides, in the stricter sense, an ethics in accord¬ 
ance with the highest human ideal which was des¬ 
tined to realise all its ethical implications in the 
Law of Karma. Of that there is surely no room 
for misgivings; for accredited exponents of the 
philosophy and history of religion, like Pfleiderer, 
view ‘ the Rta and Karma of the Hindus ’ as more 
or less hyphenated in their nature, and classify 


*Ibid., p. 246. 
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them, on grounds of functional similarity, with the 
Nemesis (Nepean,?) of the Greeks, the Ashavaista 
of the Persians and the Tan of the Chinese.* 

Thus, along these two lines of reflexion, viz., 
that of a transcendent Reality beyond phenomena 
and an impersonal Law—we are led to the idea of 
a Supreme Being as Person which forms the 

pivot of a spiritualistic Monotheism. The first in 
importance is that of Hiranyagarbha we come across 
in the opening verse of X, 121 where he is repre¬ 
sented as * the first-born ’ ( jnHWTTq) an ^ as stal¬ 
led to sole sovereignty over all created beings, and 
is finally identified with Prajapati, as the lord of all 
creatures. From parity of functions it is clear that 
the Prajapati, again, is the god Visvakarma, the 
maker or architect of all, and the equation has been 
made in so many words, in Satapatha Brahmana. t 
Even in the Rgveda, Visvakarma is invested with 
a pre-eminence \ that alone squares with the status 
and function assigned to Hiranyagarbha and 
Prajapati. Now there is, strictly speaking, no in¬ 
aptitude in the equation thus effected between the 
first born, Hiranyagarbha and Prajapati or YiSva- 
karma in the role of a Supreme Creator. Likewise 
it is maintained that from the Purusa Virat, was 
born, and from Virat proceeded the Purusa. The 
point of all such equation is a scrupulous regard for 


* Vide his Philosophy and Development of Religion, 
Vol. T, Sec. IV. 

t VEL 2. i. 10; VIII. 2. iii. 213. 
f X. 82. ii. 
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obviating the difficulties that beset the conception 
of a First Creator. Truly speaking, ‘ contentment 
with the regress to a God-creator or some similar 
notion is the true mark of speculative indolence.’ 
For, an abrupt arresting of the causal regress at a 
First Cause or God-creator lays itself open to the 
most pertinent question of the child : “ Who made 
God? ” One way of escape from this impasse is a 
straight-forward denial of creation in the strict 
sense of the term, accompanied with the demonstra¬ 
tion that the supreme reality is, as in Erigena and 
Bruno, at once natura naturans and natura naturata. 
But no less marked is the tendency in the Bgveda 
to stave off the incidence of this pantheistic denial, 
and to envisage fully the problem of creation in a 
theistic regard. It is the far-famed Nasadiya 
Sukta* that affords a striking evidence of the ‘ hitter 
earnest ’ with which the problem of creation has 
been approached, and presented with a telling effect 
through an imagery that is commensurate with the 
grandeur of the theme. Here we have the un¬ 
ambiguous assertion of ‘ * That One ’ ’ with 

its central importance in a creative reference, who 
‘ breathed by itself without breath, other than it, 
there was nothing.’! Although there is in the 
opening rk of this sUhta a problematic admission of 
a primeval deep abyss,—and elsewhere! a clear 

* Bgveda, X. 129. 

t *ii*M<hh at* i wi fwi 

Ibid., X. 129.'ii. 


| Ibid., X. 72. vi; X. 121 vii. 
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enunciation of an all-encompassing water as a co¬ 
operating condition co-eval with the creator—the 
NSsadiya hymn may be taken as the very text of un¬ 
compromising monotheism, rounding itself off in 
a characteristic speculative monism of the agnostic 
or mystic type, with its inevitable ignoramus in 
the end. This is surely better than the story of 
creation told by a world-architect a Demiurgus 
(&r)iuovpyo<;) as the fashioner or manipulator of a 

pre-existent v\r) or unformed matter. In respect 
of its philosophic implications, the hymn compares 
more favourably with the cryptic utterance in the 
Book of Genesis where ‘ the spirit of God ’ ‘ moving 
on the face of the waters •’ is said to have imparted 
a quickening impulse to the creation of all that was 
to be. 

This original brooding or inward concentration 
of the creative impulse is suggested by the term 
‘ tapas ’ (ma;) which is, at least in the Upanishads* 
identified with the creative principle or its modus 
operandi. The primary manifestation of this 
spiritual fervour of inwardisation is the impact of 
Desire ( Kdma ) as ‘ the primal seed of mind ’ which, 
as the fourth rk clearly lays down, serves to explain 

*(<*' wwt Vtafr mr qfl w n fa at w ft i 

unit *w: « 

—Munijaka Up., I. i. 9. 

( b ) * i wrawn n i 

—Taittirlya tip., II. 5, 

(«) lift ntft— Ibid. 

9 
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‘ the root of Being in Non-Being.’ Although this 
original seed of mind (jpnSt t?T.) clearly involves 
self-consciousness as its logical prius, the question 
of historical priority of the one or the other is irrele¬ 
vant in a philosophical reference. The query— 
which precedes which—is as futile as tEe squirrel’s 
chasing its own tail within the enclosure of its cage. 
As it has been well remarked, there is no first, but 
always, a second moment of consciousness. Ac¬ 
cordingly this original desire, which is confessedly 
the outstanding feature of a self-conscious Purusa 
(*at s *r rcnm> points unmistakably in the direction of 
an I-ness ( Ichheit ), as Fichte would say, which com¬ 
prehends as well as transcends the opposition of the 
ego and the non-ego, the subject and the object—a 
pure Ego, which is not so much a fact as an act, of 
which strictly speaking, nothing can be predicated 
except the bare fact of its being. Thus, the note on 
which the hymn closes is one of ultimate doubts and 
uncertainty; for, here we perceive that we have come 
to the end of our tether. The essential mystery of 
the creative act is clearly the burden of the last rk 
of the hymn in which we are told that He from 
whom this creation proceeded, whether he made it 
or dfd not, the highest seer in the highest of heavens. 
He forsooth knows it, or He might as well not know 
it!* Again, it is held,f as the concluding reflec¬ 
tion of the Rgvedic seer, that people do not and 

* As against the common agnostic strain in which the 
rk is interpreted by European scholars, Sayana, however, 
ihterprets it as “ He alone knows it.” 

t l^gveda, X, 82. 7. 
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cannot comprehend Him who has created this , 
universe; inherently mystified they indulge in 
speculations of various kinds, while they go about 
catering to their brute necessities and uttering 
hymns or invocations ad libitum. The sentiment 
that inspired this reflection naturally looms large 
across the perspective of ages and commends itself 
to our acceptance when we find a notable philosopher 
of the present age confirming substantially the very 
same outlook. “We admit,” says Bradley in 
summing up his ‘ ultimate doubts,’ “ the healthy 
scepticism for which all knowledge in a sense is 
vanity, which feels in its heart that science is a, 
poor thing if measured by the wealth of the real 
universe. We justify the natural wonder which 
delights to stray beyond our daylight world, and to 
follow paths that lead into half-known, half-unknow¬ 
able regions. Our conclusion in brief, has explain-; 
ed and has confirmed the irresistible impression that, 
all is beyond us ”*—the ‘ impression ’ entertained, 

‘ upon instinct ’ that ‘ to love unsatisfied the world 
is mystery, a mystery which love satisfied seems to 

comprehend/f 

It is, then, the logic of speculative thought that 
bids us march past the last outpost of monotheism 
with its basic concept of one Supreme Being or 
Purusa. As soon as this one God or God-creator 
emerges into limelight, He loses himself in light, 
or at best, is resurrected and recognised as the One 


* Appearance and Reality (2nd Ed.), p. 549. 
t Ibid., Preface; 
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of philosophic formulation or speculative monism. 
Thus is ushered into existence the last or final phase 
of Rgvedic thought, following the lead of a logical 
order of development. The Nasadlya Hymn may, 
therefore, be said to stand at the crossways, point¬ 
ing on the one hand to religion and, on the other, 
to philosophy, and marking, in effect, the transition 
from religion to philosophy. It is only superficial 
analysis that assimilates this hymn to that of Clean- 
thes to Zeus. The ‘ that One ’ (a^awOof Nasadlya 
Sukta has much more doctrinal affinity with the 
' One Existent ’ of the famous Rgvedic text: * ‘ This 
one Being the wise call by various names Agni, 
Yama or M&tariifva ”* than with Zeus, ‘ nature’s 
Great King ’ * God, most glorious, called by many 
a name.’ This is, however, not a solitary instance 
of the speculative monism of the Rgveda, but there 
are to be found scattered in its texts definitely incul¬ 
cating a rigorous philosophical monism. Take for 
example, the refrain that occurs at the last line of 
each of the twenty-two rks or hymns of Sukta 55 of 
Mandala 3 : “ the great divinity of the gods is one ’ ’ 

• Then, again, it is maintained 
that this One became all these, f or that the sages 
represent in various ways this One Being4 Now, 
the generic feature common to all these texts is a 
pronounced unity faqrgfq) coupled with omni- 

ftgveda, I. 164. xliv, 

t <nf ^ top V3H. §& ii. 

t WlfoW vM ffwr wmvfa—Ibid., X.114. ▼. 
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formity (fqn^qif), that is to say, a unity in variety, 
which is at the farthest remove from a barren uni¬ 
formity. There is no denying the fact that the 
unifying tendency of Rgvedic thought, as of Indian 
thought in general, has not infrequently come under 
the spell of the mystic’s Qne along with the false 
glamour encircling it. With ‘ a cloud of unknow¬ 
ing ’ on its face, the mystic’s ‘ One ’ or * Absolute ’ 
is too apt to lose itself in the clouds, or through 
sheer excess of light to suffer itself to be enveloped 
in a ‘Divine darkness.’ The effect, however, is 
the same in both the cases; and fhe mystic’s desire 
to exalt the One, however laudable within limits, 
illustrates the fate of ‘ Vaulting ambition, which 
o’erleaps itself and falls on the other.’ Neverthe¬ 
less, it must not be forgotten that the mystic con¬ 
tention that ‘ a comprehended God is no God ’ has 
a saving grace as against a cheap gnosticism. 
“What discredits religion,’’ as it has been well 
said, “ is not the unknowableness of God, but the 
knowableness of Mumbo-Jumbo.’’* 

The culminating point, however, in this last 
phase of speculative monism is reached in the subs¬ 
tantiation of the Self or Ego, as the supreme creative 
principle, which may be said to mark the beginning 
of ego-centric worship (^n M t qwm) . In the first 
instance what i^ called the Vamadevlya Suktat 


* L. P. Jacks, Realities and Shams, p. 19. 

t to ’ urrw* qftrort ** g formt toPwiPi 
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inculcates the truth in its own figurative way thus : 

‘ ‘ I have been Manu, I have been Suryya, I am the 
wise Rsi Kakslvan. While even in the womb I 
came to learn in due course about the nativity of 
these gods. Encased previously in a hundred bodies 
of iron, I have now emerged with the velocity of a 
hawk.” All that the last passage implies, as 
Sayana clearly brings out, is that Vamadeva emerged 
from the womb only when he realised that the soul- 
substance is distinct from the body and the rest of 
the material world. Stripped of all metaphor and 
myth, what this anecdote hints at is the truth that 
the inherent materialism of lumping together the 
body and the self, spells the bondage of the latter, 
and the knowledge that the self is essentially free 
can alone release it from the bondage in question. 
That is what later came in for recognition as scrip¬ 
tural wisdom or spiritual outlook (mmgfg :). In 
view of the progressive emphasis upon, and consoli¬ 
dation of, this ego-centric point of view in the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanishad,* in the Brahmasutras, 
such as, and Samkara, 

in particular, the importance of the Vamadeviya 
Sukta in the Rgveda cannot possibly be over-esti¬ 
mated. This point of view is further reinforced 
by another famous hymn, known as the Vak 
S&kta.l Here Fo/c,§ the presiding deity over 


*1. iv. 10. 

11. i. 80, 
t Rgveda, X. 12S. 

.. J . g Ibid., 8. 
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speech, is believed to be the seer or author, and 
represents herself as the- sole creator and governor 
of all—as one whose glory is too great to be fully 
encompassed either by heaven or by earth.* 

Reviewing the growth of Rgvedic thought as 
embodied in the hymns dedicated to their respective 
specific gods, the following graded hierarchy may, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, be made out: (1) 
Dyaus or Dyava-prthivi, as the god of nature- 
worship : (2) Varuna, as the moralised deity of 
awakened moral reflection of a later period; (3) 
Indra, as the jealous god of the age of conquest and 
domination; (4) Prajapati, as the God-Creator of 
the monotheists; and (5) Ekam or the One, as the 
maximised essence of each of the gods of the pre¬ 
ceding stages.f The gradation satisfies at once 
the requirements of logic as well as chronology. 
Here, as elsewhere, chronological considerations 
cannot be rigorously followed out on account of 
the inherent syncretism of Indian thought. The 
significance of the Rgveda in the making of the 
Vedanta lies not so much in any positive contribu- 


* The authorship of this Sukta to Vak, the supposed 
daughter of a Bsi called Brmhana is, to say the least of 
it, apocryphal. The more plausible hypothesis is that it is 
a hymn in honour of Vak, i.e. f wisdom orAo'yosthe plausi¬ 
bility being reinforced by the consideration that a similar 
invocation is to be found among the Babylonians, Jews, 
Greeks, and markedly in Chap. VIII of the Book of 
Proverbs. I owe this last suggestion to my friend Mr. 
A. Nag. 

f C/. Badhakrishnan, Indim PhUosapKy , Vol. I, Ch. II.. 
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tion towards it, but in preparing the field for the 
reception of the Vedanta. Although the main 
lines, on which Vedantic thought was destined to 
develop hereafter, lie prefigured herein, the value 
of the Rgveda is to be measured by what it as¬ 
pired to be and was not in actuality. It begins 
with that infantile wonder and its native hue of 
creative imagination, which is not, as yet, ‘ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ Later, reflec¬ 
tive thought supervenes and seeks to introduce 
system and order into the reign of lawless mytho¬ 
logizing and god-making. Once criticism is 
aroused, the mongrel method of allegorizing is 
steadily on the wane, until the repugnant elements 
in that patched-up unity break asunder and dissi¬ 
pate it altogether. Before the noon-day achieve¬ 
ments of reflective thought, the twilight of 
mythopooic activity does admittedly pale away into 
insignificance, and thus all its findings are safely 
relegated to a forgotten chapter in the history of 
human search after truth. Nevertheless the' 
Rgveda, with all its backwardness, may truly be 
said to have succeeded in what it seems to have 
failed in : its twilight of god-making eagerly antici¬ 
pates the dawn of a new intellectual era. Its 
failure, if it is to be at all called by that name, is 
but a triumph’s evidence—an evidence of the per¬ 
petual urge of reflective thought in the search after 
truth. In this long and arduous pilgrimage, the 
truth-seeker is too apt to be deterred on the way- 
side by alluring allegories and myths masquerading 
at 1 philosophic truth. Accordingly, in the making 
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of the Vedanta, no prayer is more to the point than 
the one that has gone forth from the heart of the 
Isavasyopamshad : 

“ The entrance to truth is covered up by a 
shining disk; that do thou, 0 solar god, remove, so 
that the true religion may he envisaged.” 3 * 


* “ fvcstS* qnwnftfo t i 
«nwr»i wrwhi iu” 
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LECTURE III 


Prom Authority to Freedom : From Srtjti 
to Anubhuti 

The spiritual ferment, that had set in under 
the fostering care of a free, unfettered spirit of 
inquiry in the Rgveda, crystallized later as a set 
of dogmatics. One must hasten to add, however, 
that these stood, not for a stereotyped set of 
doctrines, meant to be forced down the throat of 
the members of a particular Church—for such there 
was none, but only A6rama or hermitage for seers 
of revered memory, transmitting from age to age 
the rich legapy of their mystical intuitions or 
ecstatic revelations. These stand for that floating 
mass of experience, drawn upon by successive 
generations of truth-seekers, and reduced to order 
or system with the title of Vedanta Philosophy 
superinduced. These are all the dogmatics 
of the Vedanta school, conformity to which 
is never secured by an appeal to an extra- 
philosophical Authority, obviating the necessity of 
individual ratiocination ( vicara), or dispensing 
with the need of private mysticism in thg matter 
of interpreting religious tenets. Neglecting differ¬ 
ences of emphasis, what the different schools of 
Vedanta force into prominence is just the place of 
<Sruti or Revelation in the Vedanta. But, to the 
philosopher of the Vedanta school, this appeal to 
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Sruti or faith in Revelation is no mere emotional 
hypnosis induced by undiluted veneration for 
Authority, no mere blind or uncriticised faith in 
dogmas, but a provisional or tentative belief ter¬ 
minating in an assured conviction, begotten of logi¬ 
cal ratiocination (vicaranadhyavasdnanirvrttah) ,* 
as Samkara himself would affirm. The word 
‘ dogma, ’ because of its past abuses and aberrations, 
has come to figure as a veritable * red rag ’ to the 
bull of free thinking, or the so-called Protestant 
‘ right of private judgment.’ The appeal to faith 
in dogmas may be construed as a return to 
Authority, which runs directly counter to the spirit 
of the times, to the very spirit of modernism in 
thought and culture—modern philosophy itself 
being ‘ protestantism in the sphere of the thinking 
spirit,’ the story of a pilgrimage from Authority to 
Freedom. But freedom from what?—one may 
pertinently enquire. Not surely an ‘ unchartered 
freedom ’ to drift endlessly, which, after all, ‘ tires ’ 
and cannot, humanly speaking, be sought for its 
own sake. While fully acknowledging that the 
spirit of Protestantism has not merely an historic 
justification, but an importance for all times, it is 
in the fitness of things to take stock at times of the 
net results, accruing from the exercise of the rights 
of private judgment in all matters affecting the well¬ 
being of the spirit. It is, confessedly, difficult in 
the extreme to withstand the spell of modernism 
or the witchcraft of the magic word ‘ freedom,’ 


* Com. on Y. S., I. 1. ii. 
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which so often hypnotises us, and to take dis¬ 
passionately our bearings in order to find out if we 
have not, in the extravagance of our enthusiasm, 
overshot the mark. It is all the more imperative 
because all reactions, as we know, have a tendency 
to be radical, and we may, not infrequently be losing 
the substance in clutching at the shadow. There 
is an obvious danger, and not merely an unrelieved 
tedium, in perpetually sharpening one’s knife when 
there is nothing to cut; for it may recoil, for aught 
we know, upon those who wield it. The institu¬ 
tion of Authority or of dogmas may not, after all, 
appear to be antagonistic to the ends of free think¬ 
ing, when their respective relations are viewed in 
a proper perspective. The function of a dogma, is, 
in a philosophical reference, mainly limitative or 
restrictive—prescribing the limits beyond which 
religious imagination or private mysticism may not, 
in its indispensable interpretative function, go 
astray. It works not by mechanical dictation but 
by illuminating inspiration—not by annexing or 
annulling the right of private judgment or 
mysticism, but by appealing and giving ungrudging 
recognition to these. It functions, in other words, 
not by invoking to its aid a supernatural machinery 
of Authority, but by always preferring its appeal 
to the natural light of reason. Accordingly, one 
can subscribe to dogmas without being a dogmatist. 
Indeed, the dogmas truly viewed stand as the 
capitalised spiritual experience of the race, having 
an implicit rationality of their’ own and awaiting a 
rational verification in the personal experience of 
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an individual. As it has been wisely observed,* 
‘ what is dogma to the ordinary man is experience 
to the pure in heart.’ Dogma is thus experience 
in the making, and faith or belief which has an 
air of dogmatism about it, to begin with, is but 
reason cultivating itself. Should such a faith 
offend the dignity of free thinking? 

Viewed in a truer perspective, therefore, the 
age-long conflict between Revelationism and 
Rationalism, between Authority and Free Thinking, 
between Faith and Knowledge, ceases to have any 
terror for the Vedantist. The solvent that might 
even to-day be brought to bear on the situation was 
enunciated long ago by Samkaracharyya as one of 
the representative thinkers of the Vedanta school. 
It need not, indeed, be denied 1 that Samkara took 
up a fairly submissive attitude in regard to the 
authority of the Upanishad texts.’t In fact, it 
would be flying in the face of accredited facts—the 
modus operandi of Samkara all through and his out¬ 
spoken utterances with regard to the Sruti— to 
ignore the force of a criticism that takes, in all 
conscience, its stand upon crucial and committing 
statements of the Acharyya himself. Take, for 
example, the philosophic defence of Authority that 
we have in one of his initial observations on the 
point: ‘ even ratiocination or dialectic is recognised 
by us so far as it is ancillary to Sruti or revealed 


* Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p. 51. 
t W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modem Thought, 
p. 75. 
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knowledge.’* It is only with a variant of language 
that the same attitude is expressed in the recogni¬ 
tion that it is only such dialectic or reasoning as is 
subservient to the Sruti that is accepted here, as 
being contributory to experience.! Such frank 
statements as these do not, however, convict 
Samkara of ‘ implicit reliance upon authority ’ nor 
justify a comparison of him ‘ with the scholastics 
of Europe.’ The comparison is anything but 
happy, and betrays a clear lack of insight into 
Samkara’s position. In a more intelligent render¬ 
ing of it, it is recognised that Samkara’s ‘ subjec¬ 
tion to authority is not necessarily inimical to 
philosophical spirit,’ and the much too common 
imputation of unphilosophical authoritarianism is 
redeemed in the recognition of what has been, in 
strict fidelity to Samkara’s position, called the 
‘ internalizing of authority.’! Accodingly, author¬ 
ity ostensibly imposing a bond does not, after all, 
bind; for the fetters that are thus forged are of our 
own making and the undoing of these is also ours. 
Its pre-eminent service lies in warding off the doubt¬ 
ful asset, if not the downright liability, of an un¬ 
chartered freedom, and in the positive prescription 
of a chartered freedom in thinking, which alone can 
see us to the safe anchorage of experience, as the 


* ttwarw^raui—Com. on Y.S., I. 1. ii. 

—Com. on V.S.’, II. 1. vi. 
t W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modem Thought, 

p. 84. 
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acknowledged terminus and goal of all discursive 
thinking and dialectic ( TOfrgPm ).* 
It is along this road—and not along the by-path 
of anti-intellectualism which eventually leads us 
nowhere—that a proper co-ordination and adjust¬ 
ment of the respective rights of Sruti and Pnni- 
samati, Revelation and Reason can come about. 
Even the suspicion of an antagonism between the 
two, precipitating a hasty compromise, can only 
lead to disaster in the end. It gives rise, on the one 
hand, to barrenness of philosophic thought—the 
like of which is to be seen in Mediaeval philosophy 
—and, on the other, it fosters the blessedness of 
simple faith which is the crying curse of all Faith 
Philosophy. Even if we were to class Samkara 
with the average thinkers of the Middle Ages, we 
should do well to remember that the much mis¬ 
understood scholastic phrase —philosophia ancilla 
theologies (which is only the European replica of 
Samkara’s dictum: ^ 

—is suggestive of a collaboration between theology 
and philosophy, although it apparently means the 
sterilisation of the philosophic impulse. As a 
matter of fact, the subordination of Scholastic 
philosophy to Scholastic theology is only material 
'and not formal. If science is but common sense 
rendered coherent and systematised, theology or a 

philosophy of religion () must neces¬ 
sarily draw upon religious experience and mystical 


* Com. on V, S., II. 1. iv. 
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intuitions as its appropriate material. In thus 
assigning a primacy to the Sruti as the repository 
and fountain-head of all inspiration in matters 
pertaining to a philosophy of religion or Brahma- 
jijMsd, Samkara may, indeed, be called a Scholastic 
thinker in the truer sense of the term. But this 
label does in no way implicate the suggestion that 
Samkara is a mere theologian, or commentator on 
revealed scriptures, like the schoolmen of mediaeval 
Europe, and is called a philosopher only by courtesy. 
Samkara, surely stands in a class apart—if that 
be the implication of the term ‘ Scholasticism ’— 
inasmuch as he has never, in assigning a methodo¬ 
logical priority to Sruti or faith in Revelation, 
lowered the prestige or dignity of rational appre¬ 
hension or of an enlightened faith in the matter of 
attaining unto the bonum consummatum, the 
highest good (Paramapurusartha) of man. So 
did St. Augustine, the first of the Patristic [hilo- 
sophers, claim that the appropriation of wisdom 
or divine knowledge is effected not so much by in¬ 
sight, as through faith or belief. Nevertheless, 
full rational insight is, in his opinion, first in 
dignity, but faith in revelation is first in time. 
This is exactly the position in which Satpkara 
stands respectively to Sruti and Tarka or Vicara .' 
Rooted as he was in an inflexible orthodoxy, 
Saipkara had yet the sufficiency to assign to reason 
its rightful rank even in the matter of attaining 
unto the highest bliss of mankind. His verdict— 
namely, that a man who somehow espouses a 
creed without prior discussion or critical reflexion 
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is dispossessed of beatitude and incurs evil ’*— 
may be regarded as being typically illustrative of 
the Vedantic position concerning the issue of 
Eevelation vs. reason. So far as Samkara is con¬ 
cerned, it is a pronouncement which is hardly ever 
given the prominence it deserves in respect of a 
foundational significance attaching to it. In thus 
accentuating the rights of private judgment (fspjptt) 
and the functional importance of experience 
in itfc integrity, Samkara may be said to have cast 
off the out-worn badge of mediaeval ism, and taken 
on that of modernism. Tn view of an outspoken 
utterance like this, the apologetic strain in which 
some .people speak of the claims of Samkara as a 
philosophic thinker seems to be altogether uncalled 
for. It is to be noted that what is valued here by 
Samkara is not the blessedness of unreflecting 
acquiescence or implicit faith—the bliss in other 
words, of a 1 fool’s paradise ’—but what is cherished 
and invoked by him is the bliss of that enlightened 
faith, which, although differing from logical ratio¬ 
cination or discursive knowledge, is yet to be 
regarded as the inspiration, ‘ the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.’ This single statement 
of Samkara’s though not a solitary one of its kind, 
is potent enough to dispose of the baseless charge 
that he is a mere theologian or at best a Kcvela- 
tionist propounding a system of dogmatics with 
uncritical reliance on the Vedas. 

—Com. on V.8., I. 1. 1. 
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Now, what is Revelation? There is nothing 
inherently religious about it, unless the term 
‘ religion ’ be understood in a very wide sense. It 
is a kind of inspiration or illumination that lights 
up the depths of the unknown—an experience to 
which artists and mystics, seers and prophets, poets 
and scientists, in a word, all classes of genius have 
testified. It is the experience, in psychological 
language, of persons having ‘ thresholds of excep¬ 
tional mobility,’ so that a very slight effort or 
departure from normal conditions will enable their 
latent or subliminal powers to emerge and occupy 
the foreground of consciousness. This abnormality 
is indicated by the very term ‘ ecstasy ’ meaning 
literally that mental state, in which one is beside 
oneself, that is to say, beyond one’s normal con¬ 
sciousness. The ‘ wise passiveness,’ which is 
characteristic of such ecstatic states, baffles an 
accurate psychological analysis. But that is no 
reason why such experiences should be condemned 
to live in the outskirts of Psychology as an un¬ 
touchable class having an original taint in them. 
It will be nothing short of an historical anachronism 
to stick, in the face of recent psychological 
advances, to the old classification of ‘ normal ’ and 
‘ abnormal ’ mental states, the normal itself being, 
in these days, in a state of shifting equilibrium. 
The border-land between them is being steadily 
narrowed down, and the normal psychology is slow¬ 
ly, but surely, increasing its territorial limits by 
annexing much of what previously passed in the 
name of the * abnormal,’ For example, in direct 
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defiance of the customary distinction between the 
normal and the abnormal, modern psychology has 
expounded a psychology of insanity, and entertained 
the possibility of co-ordinating insanity and 
genius. The new baptism and philosophic conse¬ 
cration that the abnormal has been receiving at the 
hands of Psychology may reasonably be extended to 
the supernormal, that is, the contents of Revelation 
which had been so long accorded the treatmeut 
meted out to the ‘ sub-normal.’ Psychology, as a 
positive science, should make no distinction between 
‘ super-normal ’ and ‘ sub-normal ’ or ‘ things above 
reason ’ and ‘ things below reason ’—which are 
only distinctions of value. 

It may be, perhaps, premature on our part to 
indicate, except in main outlines, how the changed 
outlook will react on our search after truth and the 
problem of Revelation. Even a subtle meta¬ 
physician of Bradley’s eminence was not slow to 
acknowledge the first fruits of modern research. 
The position that ‘ my waking world ’ dominates 
and ought to dominate, because as a system it is 
vastly more rational, is peremptorily met by the 
remark that ‘ the abnormal mind is often wider 
than the mind called normal, and at times it may 
be said to include and comprehend the normal 
mind,’ and thus ‘ the contention that our vaking 
world is the one real order of things will not stand 
against criticism.’* All this is distinctly fore¬ 
shadowed in Advaita-Vedanta and presented with 


* Bradley, Essays on Truth and Reality, pp, 462-64. 
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the force of a metaphysical construction. Accord¬ 
ing to it, there are four states of the soul: waking 

(SITO?0, dreaming (W.)> dreamless sleep (sjfir.) 
and the TurTya () literally the fourth state 

of the soul,—to which is sometimes added a fifth 
state, the nnmam , or the ecstatic state proper, 
which is but the fourth state ‘ arrived at maturity.’ 
Now the world of waking consciousness which is 
regarded as my real world depends on the presumed 
oneness of my self as knower with the body and 
sense-organs, and, likewise, activity is not possible 
except on the supposed continuity between the self 
and the body.* The waking state is that in which 
knowledge is occasioned by the activity of the 
sense-organs.f The dreaming state is one in 
which there is produced an immediate perception 
of objects in independence of sensations.:}: In the 
language of modern psychology, it is to be called 
non-sensuous perception, sensations not being the 
conditio sine qua non of perception ac¬ 

cording to the logic of the Vedanta. § The attempt 
to account for this perceptual factor of dream- 


* wraatrswrl imuNrogrtrir:”-* 

Samkara’s Introduction to 
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experience as being purely memory-begotten directly 
runs counter, so the Vedantist argues, to such per¬ 
ceived facts as ‘ I see a chariot ’ or ‘ I saw the 
chariot in the dream.’* The explanation is further 
confirmed by quotation from the Sruti which also 
testifies to the creation of ‘ chariots ’ and ‘ teams ’ 
(of horses, etc.) during dreams. No longer weighed 
down by the ballast of sensations and freed from 
the yoke of the body, together with all its earthly 
freights, the soul regains that creative spontaneity 
which was circumscribed within certain well-defined 
limits on the waking plane. The objective control 
which is the very differentia of our waking life 
(barring out the cases of ‘ play-consciousness ’ 

‘ imagination ’ and ‘ reverie ’ wherein such control 
is partially held in abeyance) is here reduced to the 
minimum and the soul of the dreamer enjoys an 
‘ uncharted freedom ’ in the matter of creating its 
own object. But that is no reason why the dream¬ 
world should be discounted as altogether unreal and 
worthless. My real world—the world of normal 
waking consciousness—is also, as Samkarat and 
modern philosophy insist alike, a construction, 
limited in range but none the less indispensable. 
Thus my waking world does not score a point in 
advance of my dreaming world on that count alone. 
Samkara apparently presents the latter in a rather 
unfavourable light as compared with the former in 

ftthmrifc— ibid. 

t Vide his Introduction to the Commentary on V. S. 
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respect of its truth-value. In commenting on the 
Vedanta-sutra*—Samkara observes that “the 
dream-experience is (altogether illusory as it is) 
not expressive of itself through the instrumentality 
of the entire set of the qualities of the real. What 
is here to be understood by the ‘ entire set ’ ?—The 
fulfilment of the conditions of space, time, causality 
and absence of contradiction. These, viz., space, 
time, causality and absence of contradiction, which 
are the attributes of the real are not applicable to 
dreams.’’f 

Now the paramarthavastu here referred to does 
not evidently denote the transcendental Reality to 
which the space-time-casual series is ipso facto 
inapplicable. It means the empirical reality 

(siwfish the reality of normal waking life 

—from whose standpoint the verdict of unreality 
is pronounced on the dream-world. It is interest¬ 
ing to note, in this connection, that Samkara 
recognises the profound discrepancy that exists 
between the spatial, temporal or causal relations of 
waking consciousness and those of dream-experi¬ 
ence—a discrepancy which necessitates the postula¬ 
tion of a different order of space, time and causal 
relation. For example, a man sleeping at a parti¬ 
cular space perceives (or dreams) to have gone to a 
place hundreds of miles away from the former and 


* III. 2. iii. 
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returned forthwith; a man in India retiring to sleep 
at night-fall experiences dawn in that very land: 
as also does a man frequently experience to have 
lapsed hundreds of years within the short span of a 
dream lasting for a moment. If we might paren¬ 
thetically note here the emphasis on the phrase 
‘ the dawn in that very land ’ suggests that 
Samkara was not perhaps unacquainted with the 
fact of synchronous day and night in antipodal 
regions, as is evident from the Bhamati: ‘ the term 
Bharatabarsa is specifically used to imply the fact 
that night in the land of Bharatabarsa is synchro¬ 
nous with day in remote regions like Ketumala ’ 
(which is the name for a portion of Jambu island 
to the west of India). What these dream-experi¬ 
ences unquestionably prove is that in dreams we 
are granted a far wider range than is possible for us 
to acquire in the waking life; in other words, the 
dream-world is wider and more comprehensive, but 
whether more harmonious as well than the waking 
world depends on other considerations. It is a 
pity that Samkara did not evince a scientific interest 
for, and develop the implications of these, the study 
of which is so increasingly popular among psycho¬ 
logists of to-day. Perhaps it is the constitutional 
impatience of the Absolutist with the relative and 
the conditioned, that prevented him from spinning 
out further the fabric of unreality. One who would 
read between the lines would seldom miss that 
undertone of contempt that runs through his discus¬ 
sions of the problems of psychology or cosmology— 
the realm of Maya which has only a fugitive 
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semblance of truth. But this impatience, into 
which he is sometimes betrayed, is not in keeping 
with the interest he has taken in an earlier section 
of his commentary. ‘ The dream creations,’ as he 
has observed in that reference, ‘ although sublated 
as being unreal (from the standpoint of waking 
life), the resulting consciousness persists as real; 
for such a consciousness is not sublated on 
waking.’* Here the issue is mainly epistemolo¬ 
gical ; but the psychological side-issue cannot be 
ignored. So far as it is a fact of consciousness 
(wrffl:) — 110 matter whether it is a conscious¬ 
ness of things that are subsequently pronounced to 
be unreal—it has got to be accounted for psycholo¬ 
gically. True it is that Samkara has attempted a 
psychological account elsewhere, e.g., in his com¬ 
mentary on the Mdndukya but everywhere the 
treatment is perfunctory—possibly under the con¬ 
trolling lead of his absolutistic prepossessions. 
The mere mention of occasional concurrences or 
coherences of dream-phenomena with those of 
waking consciousness, f and of the power of 
prognosticating real phenomena (i.c., those of 
waking life), does not retrieve the situation. In 
strict justice to Samkara, it must, however, be ad¬ 
mitted that some of his observations in this context 
are eminently suggestive from the psychological 
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point of view. The dream-phenomena are called 
unreal, because they remain unto the last amorphous 
or indeterminate (^pff*rs*niR?rccr:) owing to the 
absence of a spatio-temporal order which, is, for 
anything we know, the only medium of empirical 
reality. As compared With concrete objects of 
waking experience, the dream-objects must, there¬ 
fore, be somewhat abstract, sketchy or shadowy, 
and thus come to be regarded as unreal. The dis¬ 
tinction may be further elucidated by saying that 
unlike waking experience, where the objects are 
given to us from without and ‘ strike upon ’ the 
mind in the Humean sense, in dream-consciousness 
the dream-objects are created pari passu with the 
very act of dreaming; or to vary the language, 
creating the mind dreams, and dreaming it creates. 
Excepting this difference in respect of an original 
datum or of a felt immediacy there is no such grave 
disparity as would justify a difference in kind 
between waking and dream-consciousness. 

Again, by way of eliciting the philosophical 
significance of the scriptural texts referring to the 
creation of ‘ chariots,’ etc., gamkara proceeds to 
observe : “ The dream (-psychology) has been pro¬ 
pounded with a view to clearly discerning the self- 
revealing character of the percipient self which is 
always difficult to discriminate on account of its 
concomitance in waking life with objective sense- 
contact and an illuminating agency like the sun. 
Had there been no Sruti texts bearing on the 
creation of ‘ chariots ’ etc., the self-revealing 
character (of the self) would not have been dete'r- 

12 
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mined.”* The constant conjunction of the self 
with empirical objects on the waking plane may 
engender the supposition that self-consciousness is 
conditioned by, or dependent on, the consciousness 
of objects. The dream-consciousness has its efficacy 
so far as it dispels the misconception (by abstract¬ 
ing the self from the empirical objects) in accord¬ 
ance with a methodological principle which seerns 
to be very similar to Mill’s ‘ Method of Difference.’ 
The principle as formulated by Bhamati runs thus : 
” What persists, others being excluded, is different 
from those others, just as the thread is different 
from the flowers (it strings together).”! This 
clearly proves that self-consciousness is not contin¬ 
gent upon the empirical modes nor is the correlative 
thereof, but is essentially self-manifest (^Rnnrrai|). 

It is in the treatment of dreamless sleep OggfrrO 
the third stage of the soul, that there is the total 
extinction of the empirical life along with the dis¬ 
tinction of subject and object. This does not, 
however, amount to an extinction of consciousness 
as well; for, such a supposition is directly negatived 
by the remembrance of peaceful repose of such 
sleep on waking ( ). This fact of 

remembrance unmistakably proves the direct experi¬ 
ence or perception of such a repose by the self during 
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dreamless sleep; for memory can be only of a past 
presentation. This conclusion has however been 
contested on the ground that it is not a case of 
bona fide recollection of a past perceived state, but 
is a case of inference, pure and simple. What we 
know (here by inference) is not a presentation or 
consciousness of nothing determinate or particular, 
but only the absence of knowledge and the perpetual 
wear and tear of the waking and, to some extent, of 
the dreaming life as w'ell, in deep sleep. Thus, on 
waking we have the memory of the state before we 
retired to sleep and have perception of the state 
after the sleep—by comparing which we infer the 
absence of knowledge and other attendant distrac¬ 
tions of the self during the ad interim period of deep 
sleep. Samkara rejects this explanation as illogical 
and unscientific. Inference is impossible, so it is 
argued, in a case like this which is unique of its 
kind and the exemplar of itself; for, all inference 
is possible only on the basis of observed facts, and 
thus we can infer nothing the like of which was 
never presented in our experience. But, then, if 
it be argued that the absence of all determinate 
knowledge during deep sleep being, after all, a 
negative concept cannot be presented but has got to 
be inferred, Samkara would meet the argument by 
saying that you cannot infer the * ‘ absence ’ ’ in 
question unless you can conceive it, and to be able 
to conceive you must have a prior perception thereof. 
Thus the absence of knowledge cannot be referred 
to, or even mentioned excepting so far as there is a 
direct consciousness of it during such absence. 
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Now that the persistence of self in dreamless 
sleep is established, the question that crops up is : 

‘ What is the nature of the self in that state? ’ 
Sarokara answers the query by quoting a 3ruti text 
which holds that the soul, when in deep sleep and 
not dreaming dwells in these, i.e., nadis or veins; 
eventually the soul becomes one with the vital 
principle (wnri*,). The text does not hereby stand 
committed to the doctrine of ‘ subconscious mind ’ 
or of organic memory as maintaining the continuity 
of mental life, or of consciousness as being the by¬ 
product of physiological processes. All these con¬ 
jectures are nipped in the bud by Samkara’s assur¬ 
ance, and that on the authority of the relevant 
Yedanta-sutra itself, that the word prana is the 
equivalent or synonym of Brahman or the Absolute. 
But there is no denying the fact that the text in 
question is bent upon assigning the physiological 
seat of such union of the soul with Brahman. It 
compares, not unfavourably, with the desperate 
attempts made by Western philosophers to locate 
the soul—some in the heart, some in the brain, 
some in the pineal gland, and so on. What the net 
result of such localisation is, or what service it 
renders to the cause of psychology, these thinkers 
do not stop to inquire. Samkara, however, has not 
thought it worth his while to waste his ingenuity 
over questions of this kind, inasmuch as they were 
found to subserve no scientific interest whatsoever.* 

* *r f% «n*r. gfm* firfai ira'lvmfti 
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What is of psychological as well as metaphysical 
importance is the recognition of dreamless sleep as 
the plane of Atman which alone is waking reality 
The outstanding characteristic 
of the self in that state is the sublation of all deter¬ 
minate knowledge (fajfafiniT’ita + 

and thus the soul seems to regain that original 
purity and self-sufficiency from which there was a 
temporary lapse owing to its association with 
limiting adjuncts of the waking and dreaming life.J 
Freed from all limitations the soul realises its one¬ 
ness with Brahman who is undilferenced conscious¬ 
ness and bliss; and thus shines like Kant’s ‘ Good 
Will,’ that has its whole value and raison .d’etre 
in itself. The concept of bliss that we come across 
in the third state is at best negative; hence the 
necessity of the Turiya or the fourth state of the 
soul, which is supposed to be positive bliss itself. 
Although, there is in dreamless sleep (^fn; ) the, 
absence of all determinate knowledge, the self 
persists as subject to witness or illumine this absence 
itself, this blank or nothing; in the ecstatic con¬ 
sciousness, however, it breaks through the last 
vestige of subject-object consciousness and becomes 
the absolute—a state of which it can truly be said : 

g AST qf i.e., 


* Ibid. 
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‘ when, however, all melt into one Atman, who 
knows what?’ 

The points raised in connection with the status 
of the self in dream and dreamless sleep, afford 
instructive comparison with the corresponding 
doctrines of certain typical thinkers in the West. 
Kant, for example, starts in his epistemological 
analysis with a sense-manifold, as Samkara does 
with sense-contact (fcqitfigtrehiitar:). It is only when 
such manifold has been furnished by sensibility that 
the activity and spontaneity of the soul can be as¬ 
certained in the synthesis of the manifold, which 
alone can convert such manifold into the texture of 
knowledge. The ‘ transcendental unity of apper¬ 
ception ’ which, according to Kant, accompanies 
all our representations in the form of ‘ I think,’ 
appears only as the epistemological correlate of the 
object—a penumbra or shadowy image of the object. 
With all his emphasis on the subjective side, Kant 
could not, it must be admitted, secure an indepen¬ 
dent status for the self. It might be contended, 
however, that the self or subject in the Kantian 
analysis of the epistemological situation is only a 
thought or logical concept merely, and to present it 
as an entity or soul-substance is a ‘ Paralogism of 
Pure Reason.’ When all is said and done, it must 
be admitted that Kant left it in an unstable equili¬ 
brium, and, therefore, an advance beyond him was 
inevitable. The transcendental Unity of Apper¬ 
ception was thus seized on its metaphysical side by 
Fichte, not as a fact but as an act (Thathandluny) 
and by the semi-Kantians and Neo-Kantians of the 
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Marburg school on the psychological side and 
presented as pure activity, gainkara too has more 
or less in the manner of Kant presented the self as 
the unity of the ego or as the correlate of every 
specific act of cogniti 

This trend of thought is more fully brought out in 
another famous context* which runs thus : ‘ ‘ The 
repetition ‘ to a presentation ’ ‘ to a presentation ’ 
signifies its (i.e., of the Atman) inter-penetration of 
all presentations...The inward self which is revealed 
as the manifesting agent of all determinate acts of 
cognition is the Brahman —that is truth, that is 
adequate knowledge, which is the knowledge of the 
inward self, not the knowledge of the object.”t 
The standing difficulty in the way of our apprehend¬ 
ing this pure self-manifest chaitanyam is the halting 
superstition that knowledge is produced by sensa¬ 
tions. In dreamless sleep it, of course, reveals 
itself in its essential nature as self-manifest 
( ). The place of dreamless sleep in a 

metaphysical rendering of experience probably 
appeared too slippery a ground for Kant, and so he 
preferred to stick to his transcendental Unity of 
Apperception—the ‘ dark lantern 1 that illumines 
the whole world except itself. 

Such a pure manifestation of the self is con¬ 
fessedly 'at variance with the Hegelian point of 

* Com. on Kena Upanisad, II. 4. 
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view, according to which all empirical manifestation 
is not a meaningless contingency, but a necessary 
phase in the self-revelation of the Absolute Spirit. 
The Absolute Spirit is not a pure analytic unity of 
consciousness, in relation to which all synthetic 
determination is contingent, but is an Analytico- 
Synthetic unity into which difference necessarily 
enters. Hence in the characteristic language of 
Hegel all empirical and synthetic determination is 
only the analytic explication of its idea—its self¬ 
evolution and self-explication. Samkara does 
indeed recognise the inherent psychological difficulty 
of grasping the status of pure Self. ‘ The self fin 
dreamless sleep),’ says Samkara, ‘ appears as un¬ 
conscious, not on account of the absence of con¬ 
sciousness, but of the objects of consciousness; just 
as the light pervading space is not apparent owing 
to the absence of things to be illuminated, not owing 
to the lapse of its nature.’* But he does not 
attempt to get over the difficulty by cutting the 
Gordian knot instead of untying it. 

The characteristic of ‘ absence of contradic¬ 
tion ’ ( *rcrre:, ) is, however, less psy¬ 

chological and more distinctly epistemological. No 
prima facie case can be made out against dreams 
that they are wholly illusory or are figments of 
imagination merely. Bach is true within itself 
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tefag ft sfa **§? and each of the dreaming 

and waking worlds is unreal only in relation to a 
beyond. None is real absolutely but while ‘ the 
cosmic phenomena, such as aka&a (vnqmn), etc. 
are seen to have a stable character until the oneness 
of the Self with Brahman is attained, the dream- 
phenomena are daily sublated.’* Thus the un¬ 
reality (*TTOT<nTOfl)of dreams is not to be construed 
in an absolute sense. Dreams are true so long as 
they last, and they are called unreal relatively to 
the objects of waking life, not absolutely 
(w gffr w iN *r ^n:). This shows the more 

or less arbitrary or conventional nature of the dis¬ 
tinction that we draw between the waking and 
dream worlds. Thus the hard and fast line of 
demarcation that is usually drawn between the two 
worlds will have to give way to a difference in degree, 
and ultimately in value. What we may profitably 
note here is the continuity between the four grades 
of consciousness, despite the emergence of real 
difference in each. To sum up, then, the net 
result of our foregoing inquiry, in the words of a 
profound Vedantic scholar: Waking, dream, 

dreamless sleep, and ecstasy with the intermediate 
stages constitute, then, a new dimension of the 
mind. This is not only a dimension of the mind 
but the one dimension of existence in which even 
the deepest of all distinctions, viz., that between the 
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subject and the object, has place. The ordinarily 
conceived duality between them gives place in 
Vedanta to the conception of a gradation of exist¬ 
ences, one pole of which is the lowest waking stage 
in which the self completely forgets itself, the stage 
of the mere object, and the other pole, the ecstatic 
stage in which the self not only denies the existence 
of everything else but denies the denial itself, the 
'age of the pure subject. The gradation is not 
eternally spread out; the Samadhi state is not only 
a stage among stages, it is the truth of other stages,.. 
The self as identified with any stage, feels the stage 
below it to be illusory; thus there is a reconciliation 
between the absolute distinction of truth and un¬ 
truth on the one hand, and the continuous gradations 
of truth on the other.”* 

Thus it is easy to conclude, in the light of the 
above, that the state of ecstatic consciousness, or 
what is the same thing, Revelation, does not entail 
a breach in the continuity of our conscious existence. 
Although the very entrance into that consummate 
experience, the state of pure subject—necessitates 
a surrender of the subject-object relation, it is not a 
mere nebulous state of consciousness. This very 
surrender of the active knowing attitude is admitted¬ 
ly, responsible for its being classed with irrational 
or pathological phenomena of the mind. That is 
why, again, Revelation is so often looked upon as 
an ‘ illumination from the above,’ an ‘ act of Divine 
grace ’ working in an inscrutable manner in us, and 
baffling for ever the power of reason. Here is the 

* K. 0. Bhattacharyya, Studies in Vedantism, pp. 16-17. 
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by-path of anti-intellectualism or irrationalism, 
which so often exploits reason in an agnostic 
interest, and accentuates the contrast between 
Theoretical and Practical Reason, Faith and Know¬ 
ledge, by antagonising reason to Authority as the 
custodian of revealed truths which are supposed to 
be beyond, above and even contrary to reason 

There are undoubtedly passages in Samkara's 
writings which lend themselves to a dualistic inter¬ 
pretation. His frequent appeal to the authority of 
the 3astras or Sruti (agffflnTnug^) and exaltation 
of it at the expense of Tarka or reasoning do 

presuppose a contrast between the two. But, here, 
too ‘ the contrast is really between the private 
consciously acting reason of the individual and the 
historic reason in which is summed up the experi¬ 
ence of the race.’ Samkara’s acceptance of indivi¬ 
dual reason (rj^rnfa:) as essentially a disintegrative 
force, leading in the end to an overthrow of all 
rational practice or usage 

has a decidedly anti-rationalistic tone about it, but 
he does not happily act up to the recipe prescribed 
by the anti-rationalist. Samkara seems to accept 
the homoeopathic principle of cure, so far as he 
retains the service of reason in matters spiritual. 
It is of course hedged in with conditions, so that it 
may not go astray, but conduce to the attainment 
of the summit in bonum. Mere ‘ arid dialectic * or 
‘ unbridled reasoning ’ (fsrffWflfc) is an unmiti¬ 
gated evil, and, as such, abjured. Nor is uncriti¬ 
cised faith or acquiescence in the revealed doctrines 
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valued for its own sake; for the Sruti itself has in¬ 
sistently recommended manana (wnt) or discursive 
thinking as the necessary supplement to the passive 
reception of scriptural texts. This 

manana has been authoritatively defined as 4 the 
mental act, which leads to knowledge by way of 
arguments, defending the truths embodied in 
revealed texts, against objections likely to be pre¬ 
ferred by other sources of knowledge.’* It is thus 
as much a process of rationalisation, as an antici¬ 
patory refutation of objections. In its turn it leads 
to, and acts as a precondition of the next process 
known as nididhyasana (fi tfifts q rerc w) whose func¬ 
tion is to facilitate that type of mental activity 
which is calculated to a concentration upon self- 
knowledge, following upon the withdrawal of the 
psychical apparatus from its beginningless attach¬ 
ment to objects.! Thus it is only reasoned accept¬ 
ance of the scriptural texts (’gfftqrcnf'V) as streng¬ 
thened by an inward concentration, demanded by 
the process of nididhyasana or P er ' 

sistent contemplation, that can lead to revelation or 
immediate experience of Brahman 
the supreme object of our quest. 

The privileged life of thinking and critical 
reflexion,—through which alone, as the pathway 

WWWHI I W WW!-V ed&nta-paribha§a, Chap. VIII. 
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to blessedness, humanity has travelled for ages— 
does, however, entail its peculiar disciplines on the 
person who would qualify himself for it 
The right to think, to know and be free, has to be 
achieved—not without sacrifice and purification of 
the heart; and it is the ‘ pure in heart ’ that alone 
see God.’ Thinking is thus to be preceded by a 
moral effort; and the will to think conditioned by 
a will to believe. Accordingly, we have in the 
Vedanta a frequent insistence on the reformed or 
purified mind 1W) as the organ of immediate 
experience or revelation of Brahman.* Samkara 
is frankly of opinion that the study of metaphysics 
should in all cases be preceded by a propaedeutic 
discipline in the social ethos. It is only an arrogant 
rationalism that sets up extravagant claims in the 
matter of solving the riddles of. the Sphinx with the 
help of its own unaided reason. Although relying 
on reason, so far as the metaphysical discipline is 
concerned, Samkara, like Plato, recognised with 
unerring philosophic insight the service of ‘ un¬ 
conscious reason ’ as embodied in customary morals 
and cultural milieu in general, and thus, got beyond 
Socratic individualism. According to Saipkara 
the disciplines in question are four in number., In 
the first instance there must be a knowledge of the 
distinction between things eternal and non-eternal 
. It is prima fade impossible 
for the student, called to the study of the Vedanta, 

— Vedanta-paribhafd, Chap. VIII. 
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to be equipped with a full-fledged ‘ knowledge ’ of 
this type: all that is demanded of him is ‘ the 
metaphysical craving of the soul ’ which does not 
allow the philosophic inquirer to stop short of the 
goal, but as ‘ the discontent Divine ’ ever goads 
him on to probe deeper beyond the surface show of 
things. The second pre-requisite or sadhanam 
is a ‘ complete apathy ’ or indifference 
to the enjoyment of the fruits of one’s actions, 
whether here (in this life) or hereafter (in the life 
to come) ). What is meant here 

is that the philosophic inquirer must renounce all 
self-centred considerations, and approach his task 
with perfect disinterestedness. For interest, con¬ 
genital or otherwise, that predisposes the intellect 
with any definite bias, and thus blurs the vision of 
truth, is a serious disqualification in a seeker after 
truth. The cultivation of this spirit of detachment 
or indifference stands him in very good stead, when 
the student is confronted with such specific problems 
of life as the relation of happiness to the summum 
bonum of human life. If the philosophic inquirer 
does not profess mere lip-loyalty to this injunction, 
he will avert the mishap that befell Kant in his 
philosophic career. There we find the rigoristic 
preacher of ‘ duty for duty’s sake,’ who had scrupu¬ 
lously expunged all considerations of happiness 
from the moral life, staggering us by the baldly 
hedonistic lines on which he rounds off his theory— 
namely, ‘ the distribution of happiness in exact 
proportion to morality (which is the worth • of a 
person and his worthiness to be happy) constitutes 
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the summum bonum of a possible world.’* Such 
tragedy of moral purism inculcates the supreme 
necessity of a spirit of disinterestedness as a philoso¬ 
phical pre-requisite. Although negative in formula¬ 
tion, it is not barely so but acquires, in practice, 
‘ the expulsive power of a higher affection. ’ It is, 
in short, a preparation for that disinterested intellec¬ 
tual curiosity which characterises the genuine 
scientific temper—a well grounded plea for that 
cosmo-centric point of view in philosophy which, 
by thrusting aside all anthropocentric considera¬ 
tions, enables us to view things in their cosmic 
perspective. It is remarkable, indeed, that Mr. 
Bertrand Bussell following an altogether different 
approach to philosophy, substantially agrees with 
Samkara on this point, and places ‘ desire ’ under 
a ban as being ‘ the last prison-house of the intel¬ 
lect.’ The third discipline in the list is made up 
of six minor ones which are of a more practical 
character and thus fittingly to be called sadhana- 
sampat (qnHWtiq). They are respectively :--- 
‘ tranquillity ’ or ‘ control of mind ’ (sjn:), T restraint 
of the external organs ’ (?n;), * renunciation’ or 
‘ detachment ’ ‘ patience ’ (faf?W), 

‘ peaceful repose of the mind ’ and 

faith ’ teiT) • These disciplines are expected to 
bring about a complete change of heart—a Platonic 
‘ turning round of the eye of the soul.’ The fourth 
and the last is the desire or longing for liberation 


* Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason (Abbot’s edition), 

p. 206 . 
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from bondage ( ), which is the tacit pre¬ 

supposition of the three other disciplines and the 
immediate pre-condition of the philosophic impulse. 

The question of faith or belief (ssrtt) as a meta¬ 
physical discipline recoils upon the central theme 
of this lecture. It stands apparently in a hostile 
relation to reason which is accepted as the only 
organ of philosophic thinking. Like the ‘ old feud 
between poetry and philosophy, ’ faith versus reason 
has proved to be the family quarrel of a divided house 
as old as the Mediaeval philosophy. We are not 
concerned here with an historic orientation of this 
ancient strife. If all knowledge, according to 
Advaita-Vedanta is revelation, that is to say, a 
manifestation and not an absolute production, of 
that Atman which as of the very stuff of intelligence 

or knowledge (fSraPTO is eternally 

accomplished (fararfafam:) then the function cf 
philosophy is to interpret and rationalise Revelation. 
This is not, however, an attempt to square the circle, 
for all opposition between the two is initially dis¬ 
armed. But in order that the philosophical inquiry 
may be set on foot, some kind of provisional belief 
(W> is necessary. Such a belief is induced by 
Sdbda or Agama (*n*W:) as the Word or 

Xo'yos —functioning not as an extra-philosophical 
authority but as the collective spiritual experience 
of the race. Every judgment or proposition fcratj) 
to which the Vedantic judgments form no exception, 
is the embodiment of a meaning, and all meanings 
are objective in embodiment of a meaning, and all 
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meanings are objective in the sense that they have 
no special reference to any individual consciousness. 
Belief is, undoubtedly, the acceptance of a judgment 
as true by some individual consciousness. Now, 
belief, whatever else it might be, is not knowledge. 
That being so, to start with belief in the Sruti texts 
betrays an uncritical, and for the matter of that, 
an unphilosophical frame of mind. But such belief, 
although not knowledge itself, is at least continuous 
with it. It is thus anticipatory knowledge or reve¬ 
lation, and has its sole justification in what it leads 
to. It is only a cheap gnosticism or hypercritical 
scepticism that presumes to do without such a basis 
of philosophy. “Philosophy,” says Bradley, 
“ demands and in the end it rests on what may 
fairly be termed faith. It has, we may say, in a 
sense to presuppose its conclusion in order to prove 
it. It tacitly assumes something in general 
to be true in order to carry this general 
truth out in detail.”* Without running counter 
to sound epistemology, Samkara, it is to be noted 
carefully, accepts the priority of faith to reason ‘ as 
a purifier of the heart, as subduing human passion, 
as illuminating the intellect and thus disposing 
man to make a prudent and reverent use of his 
reason. in contact with the revealed , mysteries of 
faith.’t 

The Vi^igtadvaita school of Ramanuja un¬ 
reservedly accepts the authority of the scriptures 


* Essays on Truth and Reality, Chap. I, p. 10. 
t P. Oofley, Epistemology, Vol. n. 
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(WWWWWII0 The knowledge of a supreme 
Reality is to be had, according to Ramanuja, only 
through the testras —a position which follows from 
a literal carrying out of the sutra Mstrayonitvdt 
Tq). Although reason is brought into 

requisition for a justification of the scriptures, it is 
the latter that are hailed as the sole repository of 
knowledge regarding the realm beyond the senses. 
On a judicious estimate of the respective positions 
of Samkara and Ramanuja on this point it appears 
that Ramanuja is more of a Revelationist than 
Samkara. Whether in the conferring of authorita¬ 
tiveness («i|j(44!tl7N'gP{) on smrtis and the epics, 
on mere aitihya or tradition, or in crown¬ 

ing the apparatus of knowledge with continuous 
meditation partaking of the character of devotion 
this tendency is clearly noticeable. 

To sum up, therefore, philosophy may be said, 
from the standpoint of Advaita-Vedanta, to have its 
beginning and end in Revelation. It is impersonal 
to begin with, and is personal in the end. It begins 
with and ends in AnubfmU foaftgfin ), 

thereby making the spiritual heritage of mankind 
a personal possession. Viewed thus, the attitude 
of faith or Araddhd fanrr) bespeaks a frame of mind 
far from .unphilosophical. It is rather the recog¬ 
nition of the all-important consideration that truth 
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cannot be created but only recognised, and such 
recognition of truth is only made possible by the 
3ruti. If, as we believe, it is spirit that bears 
witness to spirit, it is 3ruti as the living embodi¬ 
ment of intuitions of seers, handing on the torch 
of illumination from age to age, that alone can be 
the teacher in matters pertaining to the spirit. It 
is to this pressure of the Universal upon the indivi¬ 
dual that philosophy owes its individuality as well 
as vitality. Philosophy is but such corporate 
experience brought to a luminous personal focus. 



LECTURE IV 


An Approach through Epistemology 

If, as we are concerned to maintain, philoso¬ 
phy depends in the end upon faith, it is neverthe¬ 
less a faith that enquires. The priority or primacy 
of faith in this regard does in no way compromise 
the position of reason or dispense with the necessity 
of reasoning altogether. Reason or tarka is 

employed to act as an intermediary or principal 
agency in translating the impersonal historical cer¬ 
titude of Sruti into the certitude of personal experi¬ 
ence. The entire process may thus be viewed as a 
personalisation of faith. It has been rightly re¬ 
marked, therefore, that ‘ the human mind is so 
constituted that only intrinsic evidence necessarily 
compels assent. No matter how great the autho¬ 
rity of the witness, assent is impossible unless the 
truth in question is luminous to us, is felt as such 
by us.’* This explains the justified emphasis on 
an epistemological approach to the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta. It is here that we have a foretaste 
of the Vedantic method, which studiously avoids, 
alike, the aberrations of Dogmatism and Criticism. 
Thinking always proceeds by questioning experi¬ 
ence, and unless there be in evidence this question- 


* Coffey, EpitUmology, Vol, : II. 
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ing spirit or jijMsd ( ftnjTOT ) the pursuit of truth 
becomes an impossibility. JijMsd (fannHT) has, 
therefore, not only an abiding value for pedagogics, 
but a plain epistemological meaning. Accordingly, 
the very first s&tra of Badarayana—‘ then, there¬ 
fore, an enquiry into Brahman ’ AS lfsn nHT) 

—may in all fairness be taken as being symptomatic 
of a philosophic frame of mind. The term jijMsd 
( fsrc il W ) can hardly be rendered by its supposed 
English equivalent ‘enquiry : ‘ it is far more radical 
in its significance than what is implied in the bare 
act of enquiry, comprehending, as it does, within 
its scope ‘ the whole process from its mental incep¬ 
tion of the act in desire to the accomplishment of 
the intended result in knowledge.’* It is thus 
only that the integrity and philosophical importance 
of jijMsd can be sustained. 

What does this jijMsd, then, signify? By 
jijMsd, the author of the sutra suggests, as the 
Bhamati declares, a ‘ doubt ’ and a ‘ value ’ that 
is an object of our quest (fsnTTHHT ’ 

^Wrfir). Thus, the enquiry (fgnsn^T ) is the ratio 
cognoscendi of doubt, while doubt is the ratio 
essendi of enquiry.! And it is this very doubt 
that gives the impulse to philosophic enquiry 
( tfsrro iraturafa). “ The doubt here,” 

as Bradley truly observes, “ is not smothered or 
expelled but itself is assimilated and used up. It 

* swuftm d rt ttpt uywrcT Com. on V.S. I.x.i. 
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becomes an element in the living process of that 
which is above doubt, and hence its own develop¬ 
ment is the end of itself in its original character.”* 
Wonder, said Plato, is the parent of all philosophy 
while doubt, according to Descartes, is the begin¬ 
ning of philosophical thinking. Both refer, al¬ 
though by means of different designations, to the 
same inquisitive attitude of the mind in which we 
have the psychological genesis of philosophy. The 
Cartesian doubt, it is instructive to note, is simply 
a methodological discipline, a precept rather than 
a doctrine, a solvent brought to bear on the prob¬ 
lem of philosophic certitude. In point of fact, the 
Cartesian doubt is only a make-believe. If, how¬ 
ever, it be regarded as genuine, and not something 
fictitious, it cannot be universalised, as was done by 
Descartes. Universal doubt leads nowhere, and 
without a violation of reasoning it can never lead 
to certitude. If doubt be universal, why stop, we 
might pertinently ask, at the cogito ergo sum ? 
This is not the place to attempt a detailed criticism 
of the principle ‘ de omnibus dubitandum est ’ and 
the basal truths it leads to. His ‘ cogito ’ has 
been justly made the unhappy target of criticisms 
by the Hegelian school. The ‘ I ’ of his ‘ I think ’ 
could not, on his own showing, be identified with 
the self—what James would call the psychological 
‘ Me ’—for which he mistook it. His doubt hav¬ 
ing destroyed the whole content of consciousness, 
his ‘ cogito ’ degenerated into an abstract possibi¬ 
lity merely, a bare potentiality of thinking. I 

I, * > - 

* Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 17-18, ■ 
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think,—but what?—there being no object of 
thought, the thinking in question remains an un- 
verifiable hypothesis merely. It is true that Des¬ 
cartes has sought to justify the demand that all else 
being denied the denier remains, that in the event 
of there being nothing there must be one to conceive 
this nothing. But he misinterprets this demand, 
so far as he construes it as a proof of the existence 
of the denier, of the doubting or the thinking ego. 
Samkara manipulating a somewhat similar argu¬ 
ment avoids the danger to which Descartes succum¬ 
bed. In a well-known passage the argument it 
thus introduced: ‘ Just because it is the self, it is 
impossible for us to entertain the possibility of its 
ever being conjured away or refuted. For (the 
knowledge of) the self is not with anybody some¬ 
thing adventitious, it being self-evident or self estab¬ 
lished.’* The argument, however, is rounded off 
with the words : * such (a self-established entity) is 
incapable of being repudiated or abstracted, but 
not that which is the essential nature (of him who 
repudiates or abstracts). The agent of repudiation 
or abstraction is the essential nature of him who 
repudiates or abstracts.’t Samkara has in another 
context a string of verses designed for the determina¬ 
tion of the true nature of the self (jgpN fiwnraf ) 
and has reproduced the same argument with an 

* PHumnitaiflqqfti: i *r wwn m*: qrcrfvf 
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added significance : ‘ If a man has doubt as to the 
fact that he exists, he is to reckon in that connexion 
that the doubter is no other than his own self.’* 

Such a self, according to Samkara, is the cor¬ 
relate of the object ( fq t ra ; ) and continuous there¬ 
with ; as revealed by subject-consciousness 
JUWPfrW ) or the ‘ I-consciousness,’ the inward 
self ( hottort ) in its true character as the eternal 
subject ( ) or witness ( ) forgets or 

forsakes its own nature, and comes to be adumbrat¬ 
ed somehow in the empirical series, by virtue of that 
endless, innate, delusive process of superimposition 
known as adhydsa ()• The inward self 
which, according to Samkara, is the eternal witness 
of all the modifications of the producer of the notion 
of self-hood (viz., the internal organ (*pnftrc'iPl)t 
may be defined as the Self of self, consciousness of 
consciousness itself, or in other words, Self-con¬ 
sciousness. Such a self is essentially self-manifest 
(), self-revealing and self-revealed. 
As eternal, timeless caitanya (), it is 
self-evidencing and self-evident; and its existence 
can be demonstrated only negatively by a reduet,io 
ad absurdum. Of such a self it can truly be said 
that it exists only as it thinks and that it thinks 

always ( v: firafrwtgwnWT ),fas Samkara ' says 
explicitly.^ But Descartes equates such a self - to 

* “vfa wrfwfawi vvr: jv: i 
uviflt tfufimr a: vw«”— 
t Cf. Introduction to Ved&ntotQtra». 
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the individual soul or mind that thinks always 
(mens semper cogitat), thereby exposing himself to 
the justified criticism of Locke that the child. 6as 
the potential man) should think even in the 
mother’s womb. A similar charge of lapse in the 
continuity of self or consciousness on the basis of 
such evident lapses in consciousness as swoon (*£#) 
and dreamless sleep ( ^gfg;) in which there is 
an apparent breach in the psychic continuum, could 
not be urged against Samkara; for, as it haB been 
already shown, the self or consciousness (tnut) 
or ), of which Samkara speaks, is not de¬ 

pendent for its existence on any physical apparatus, 
which is simply its manifesting vehicle. This is 
a point on which the greatest thinkers of the world, 
breaking down the barriers of age and clime— 
thinkers like Socrates and Plato, Hegel and S$am- 
kara—concur fully. In a remarkable passage 
which could be assigned to Samkara with no loss of 
meaning, Green, the accredited English exponent of 
Neo-Hegelianism, observes : “ We are in our very 

essential nature the eternal consciousness repro¬ 
duced under limitations of time and animal orga¬ 
nism, but retaining the essential character of being 
out of time, as regards our knowledge, as regards 
that in virtue of which we are men. The potential 
content of our consciousness—knowledge—eternally 
exists in us as ideas which we laboriously attain 
unto. What exists potentially we try to realise or 
aotualiee. What we call our mental history is not 
history of this (eternally complete) consciousness 
which in itself can have no history, but a history 

15 
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of tbe process by which the animal organism be¬ 
comes its vehicle.”* In his commentary on a well- 
known text,f Samkara emphatically declares that 
it is only the Self, as immutable and uncreated con¬ 
sciousness, that shines forth, as also held by tbe 
Sruti texts such as ‘ satyaiji jMnamanantaw■ 
Brahma,’ ‘ prajMnam Brahma,’ etc4 

That this was the main drift of Samkara- 
Vedanta appears from two significant passages, the 
first of which runs thus: the entire aggregate of 
(empirical) objects being abstracted or denied, what 
remains is the inward Self as the mere subject 
(which can never become an object) and there the 
philosophic impulse finds a final resting-place. § 
The other passage is that famous one in which he 
is equally emphatic : “ The existence of Brahman, 

again, is known from the fact of its being the Self 
of every one. For everyone is conscious of the 
existence of (one’s) Self, and never thinks ‘ I am 
not.’ If the existence of the Self were not known, 
everyone would think ‘ I am not.’ And this Self 
is ‘ Brahman.’ ”|| The Cartesian method which 

* Fairbrother’s Green, p. 19. 
t Praina Uyanishad, VI. 2. 
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is the method of abstraction has been employed by 
Samkara as well. By abstracting all objects of 
thought from the individual thinker, the self of the 
‘ coyito,' Descartes had reduced it to an abstraction 
merely, and rendered it abortive. But the method 
of ‘ neti ’ ( ) ( * neti ’ ( or ‘ not this ’ 

‘ not this ’—the via negativa as it has also been 
called—is the only method Samkara could adopt in 
characterising that trans-subjective subject which 
is indicated by the term ‘ Brahman.’* The Being 
that emerges in the rarefied, stifling atmosphere of 
the freezing heights, as the terminus of an upward 
movement is not the ‘ Intense Inane, ’ the residuum 
of a thread-bare logic-chopping, or the relic of 
Scholastic metaphysics, but the quintessence of 
all reality, the Truth of all truths (nsra “If 

the via negativa or method of abstraction were to 
land us in sheer emptiness, in a metaphysical blank 
or non-entity, would it (in all propriety) be called 
the Truth of all truths?”! Extremes meet; and 
here is a case in point. It is literally true, al¬ 
though of the nature of a paradox—and all highest 
truths are of this nature—that ‘ in spiritual things 
the greatness of the price we pay has much to do 
with the value of the good we acquire.’ The ‘ Ever¬ 
lasting Nay ’ of a spiritual quest must needs be 
pressed to its furthest limit in order that the ‘ Ever¬ 
lasting Yea ’ of a blessed life, symbolised by the 

* qmilm* n ircrotstftfa—Com. 
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mystic syllable A urn ( can be attained—a 

glorious consummation and consequent quietus of 

all restless linking and striving (finiraT 
It does not, however, overtake the soul abruptly as 
an alien something, but we have a foretaste of that 
consummate bliss in deep, dreamless sleep. It is 
the fourth, the Tuny a ( ) condition of the 

self, ‘ not an exclusive self, but the common ground 
of all,’ comprehending and transcending all the 
three grades of reality—those of waking, dream 
and dreamless sleep indicated by the three consti¬ 
tuent syllables ‘ A (*T) —U —M (^) of ‘ AUM’ 

In the inspired language of the Mandukya 
Upanishad,f this the fourth ( qClqif) is not that 
which is conscious of the subjective ( «(T*r:inr ), 
nor that which is conscious of the objective («j 

nor that which is conscious of both, nor that 
which is simple consciousness nor that 

which is an all-sentient mass, nor that which is all 
darkness. It is unseen, transcendent, inapprehen¬ 
sible, uninferable, unthinkable, indescribable, the 
sole essence of the consciousness of self ( qcft l < R Hyg u- 
the negation of the world (qq ^ j \ qaj a ). the ever- 
peaceful (sjroi), all-blissful (fa*), the one unitary 
principle regarded as the fourth—this in¬ 
deed is the Atman.” Critics of Samkara-Vedanta 
will at once pounce upon a statement like this and 
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exclaim : “ here lies exactly the danger-zone of the 
via negativa; herein is to be found a capital illustra¬ 
tion of a vicious abstractionism which has, with 
perfect logical consistency, represented Brahman, 
the supposed spiritual principle of unity, as an abs¬ 
tract colourless unity sublimated beyond the zero- 
point of existence, and consequently as a ‘ bundle 
of negations,’ a veritable ‘ lion’s den ’ that wipes 
out all trace of particularity.” 

Indeed, Samkara’s Brahman as a ‘ spiritual 
principle of unity ’ in the Hegelian sense has been 
the bete noire of critics who have, on the basis of 
supposed similarity with the Hegelian Absolute, 
preferred the same charges of ‘ intellectualism ’ or 
‘ abstractionism ’ against Samkara-Vedanta. Even 
Bradley, to whom the fallen Hegel might well have 
said ‘ et tu Brute,’ had dealt the death-blow in his 
famous fling of ‘ the unearthly ballet of bloodless 
categories ’ the unkindest cut of all, as posterity 
would also repeat. It will he rather out of place to 
justify or refute the charges here levelled against 
Samkara’s Brahman ; for that will take us into the 
very heart of his metaphysics. Suffice it to say that 
such cheap criticisms, couched in worn-out shib¬ 
boleths, bet r ay a constitutional intellectual indo¬ 
lence in their authors and, as such, they are not to 
be taken seriously. It is to be noted that so long 
as we arc in the domain of philosophy and are in¬ 
spired by Truth as our end—the context in which 
alone Samkara’s characterisation of Brahman ap¬ 
pears—Truth must necessarily be abstract. Well 
might Bradley speak for Samkara on this point: 
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“ philosophy aims at intellectual satisfaction, in 
other words, at ultimate truth. It seeks to gain 
possession of Reality, but only in an ideal form. 
And hence it is the realization of but one side of 
our being.”* Philosophy being essentially an 
affair of the categories, it is not merely the Hege¬ 
lian, but all philosophy must, to a certain extent, 
exhibit ‘ an unearthly ballet of bloodless categories,’ 
for categories must needs be bloodless. They arc, 
by their very definition, pure universals; they at¬ 
tain flesh-and-blood existence when they are em¬ 
bodied in individuals. Starting from the varied 
particulars of experience, sentient or otherwise, 

and following the way of ascent () or abs¬ 
traction, Sarhkara demonstrates the inclusion of the 
different grades of universality in one summum 
genus .f But this highest universal is not to be 
compared to a ‘ lion’s den ’ that swallows up all 
particulars, without the possibility of their ever 
emerging out of it; for, as Samkara has clearly 
shown, the fundamental cause of all appears up to 
the last term of the series in the form of this or that 
effect like an actor, and thus becomes the basis of all 
current notions and usages 4 

Now, what Descartes, in his enunciation of de 
omnibus dubitandmn, forgot to reckon is that it is 

* Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 11 L 12. 
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not doubt that creates the self-certitude of the think¬ 
ing ego, and therewith the criterion of truth, but it 
is the prior certainty of the principle of conscious¬ 
ness, which is the very base-rock of certitude, that 
creates the doubt. That is clearly the implication 

of the dictum—H^TNTecfTO If that 

be really the case, is there any room for doubt 
(tfs&n:) and the consequent need of philosophical 
enquiry (fsrciTOT) ? To this Samkara readily re¬ 
plies that although no one doubts that there is an 

Absolute ( nw ) as the Self of all ( N4^l<M^ T q ), 
yet there are conflicting opinions as to what that 
Absolute is ; and, accordingly, these discrepancies 
and conflicts of opinion are sure to give rise to 
doubt.* Doubt is not, as is ordinarily believed, the 
mere absence or negative of belief. Just as there 
cannot be anything as bare negation, so there can¬ 
not be any such thing as mere doubt, meaning there¬ 
by a purely negative attitude. Doubt is the belief 
that some assertion is not certainly true ; this belief, 
for aught we know, may itself turn out to be false. 
Hence the determination of the validity or legitimacy 
of any doubt presupposes a criterion of certainty 
and a power of discrimination in the believing agent. 
In the face of current conflicting beliefs, Samkara 
exhorts the philosophic inquirer to assume a critical 
attitude, in order to sift the grounds of a belief be¬ 
fore espousing it, and not merely to rest in an ani¬ 
mal faith originating from non-discriminatioa and 

* *fa**fei Trtfr uraittsifswrrcrsi y i m w q t 
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revealing itself in perceptual activities, etc.* Thus 
it is doubt or scepticism, as against animal faith, 
which is the distinctive prerogative of man as a 
rational animal; and it is to be invoked as being the 
very gateway to that rational conviction or criticised 
faith which alone promises salvation to those that 
hanker after it, with transparent sincerity and philo¬ 
sophical sobriety. Well might Samkara say in the 
words of Browning, t 

“ Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without;” 

as also of Tennyson who assured us that 

“ There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. ”J 

The mere having of a stock of experience—in 

its three-fold aspect of feeling (l?tW«5W) volition 
^ * 

and cognition (imTSa^)>—is not what 

differentiates man from the lower animals that 
possess as much, perhaps a wider, range of experi¬ 
ence than men do. So much is clearly implied in 
the statement, viz., “ it is well known that 
in all animals spring (instinctively) from their, very 
nature the desire to experience pleasure and shun 
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pain as conditioned by the will to pleasure and 
avoidance of pain.”* The life of pleasure-seeking 
or avoidance of pain, is instinctive and unreflecting 
and does not vindicate the boasted superiority of 
man as a rational creature, Snmkara demonstrates 
the kinship of the human with the sub-human world 
from the cognitive side as well. From the sameness 
of volitional reaction on the part of men and the 
lower animals in the presence of same pre¬ 
sentations, Samkara rightly draws the conclu¬ 
sion that men and the lower animals follow 
the same procedure with reference to the 
means and objects of knowledge. Now it is 
well known that the perception of animals 
and their movements, based thereon, arc engender¬ 
ed in the absence of discrimination (between the 
self and the not-self); it is, therefore, concluded by 
parity of reasoning that the perceptions and the 
consequent actions of rational beings are also 
on the same footing with those of lower animals 
(so long as there is the same want of discrimination 
in them).f Samkara has rightly assigned the cog¬ 
nitive and volitional reaction of experience to the 
biological level and included it in animal psycho¬ 
logy, which is frankly behavioristic. It is only by 
transcending this uncritical stage—the instinctive, 

* tv sut «wi: wtn- 
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biological or merely animal level of experience— 
that man can vindicate his higher certificate of 
birth. As did Socrates also preach his central 
message : ‘ a life without criticism or reflexion upon 
the meaning of life, is unworthy of man.* 

So far the philosophical importance of ‘ doubt’ 

) as one of the constitutive factors of the 
attitude of questioning ( fepjTTHT) has been dealt 
with. Now as to the other factor, viz., prayojanam 
(irSfaPWj) or ‘value.’ Prayojanam has been 
defined as ‘ that which being known is sought after, 
in order to be converted into a mode of one’s being.’t 
It may, with a fair degree of accuracy, be rendered 
by the term ‘ Good for whatever we seek, we seek 
under the form of the Good (Quid quid petitur 
petitur sub specie boni). It is in this sense that 
Satan uttered the invocation “Evil, be thou my 
good.” The search after truth would be impossible, 
unless truth could be represented as a value. Tmth 
therefore, as Plato held, should be subordinated to 
the Good. Truth as mere cognition, truth as the 
‘ barren rehearsal ’ of an already finished world has 
no value for us, and. as such, lacks the motivation 
to a philosophical inquiry. Accordingly, Bradley 
in our own day gives the verdict that ‘ a true philo¬ 
sophy cannot justify its own apotheosis ’ inasmuch 
as ‘ knowledge, taken apart from being, has no 
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goodness or reality at all, and, further, a mere 
knowledge of being cannot satisfy by itself.’* 
Samkara rises equal to the occasion, and makes the 
significant assertion that the knowledge of Brahman 
(which the jijMsd has in view) is itself the Good, 
so far as it extirpates all evil, such as avidyd or 
nescience, which is the seed of all mundane exist¬ 
ence.! That Brahman itself is the supreme object 
of our quest (TCHTOl) and the conditioning ground 
of .'ll] philosophic inquiry presupposes the presence 
of this factor of goodness in Brahman. It is the 
essentia] attribute ) of Ananda 

which is, properly speaking, equated to Brahman as 
Saccidanandam ( u fa^R^ Tj ) that answers this 
need. Being as Being has a fictitious glamour of 
sanctity about it. It is this fascination of pure 
Being that has led astray metaphysicians from Par¬ 
menides downwards. The characterisation of 
Reality as mere Being stands self-condemned, so 
far as it fails to excite our interest in it and stimu¬ 
late an intellectual curiosity. The mere ‘ that ’ 
of existence does not satisfy us; we ask invariably : 

‘ what ’ is ‘ that ’ ?—and this ‘ what ’ that sup¬ 
plements the mere ‘ that ’ meets the strictly philo¬ 
sophic demand. Hence, there is the mention of 
Ananda (jtpp^O in order to indicate the presence 
of a value or a ‘ good ’ in Brahman as something 
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ultimate ( «rcrI).* * * § Nor is the 

term cit (f^l) (as occurring in the definition of 
Brahman as Saccidanandam) devoid of meaning; 
for what it signifies is that it is ananda ( ), 

known as such, that alone can figure as a human 

end or good ( * ...ira9TPn<mHr 

Or, as the Bhdmati carries this thought 
a step further, Ananda and its expression are one 
and the same ).t All values, 'n 

this sense, are conscious values. 

Now, if truth has a value, and value is to he 
•measured, as some contend, by the satisfaction it 
affords, we are sure to he deflected from the path of 
truth-seeking. ‘ What we mean by value in the 
world,’ says Lotze, ‘ lies wholly in the feeling of 
satisfaction or of pleasure which we experience from 
it.Lotze then proceeds to escape from the covert 
subjectivism or egoistic hedonism of such a concep¬ 
tion of value by the somewhat baffling addition that 
‘ desire, for one’s own pleasure should not be one’s 
motive.’§ But his philosophy stands to the last 
unredeemed of this inherent subjectivism. In 
point of fact satisfaction connotes something more 
than what is conveyed by pleasure and pain as pas¬ 
sive states of the soul. Satisfaction is strictly 

* From Sikhamani a commentary on Vedantapari- 
bhashd, Chap. I. 

t On Saipkara’s Com. on Y.S. I. 1. i. 
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inseparable from conation or effort, and it ensues 
upon the attainment of some ‘ good ’ (). 

Values, therefore, represent our sustained purposes 
or ends ( ), and imply the satisfaction, not 

of every passing or chance desire, but of the abiding 
and deep-seated ones. Truly speaking, the essence 
of values does not lie in satisfaction, although the 
inseparable connection of the two gives rise to this 
presumption. In the technical language of logic, 
satisfaction may be called the proprium of value. 
Value, according to Bosanquet, lies deeper and is 
not conferred by de facto satisfying a conation, but 
is in ‘ satisfactoriness ’ rather than ‘ satisfaction ’ 
—in the character of completeness and positive non¬ 
contradiction which gives the power to satisfy 
conations because it belongs to what unites all reali¬ 
ty in itself. This is, indeed, a thorny point in the 
present-day discussions on the nature of values. It 
is rather hazardous to predict the net result of such 
discussions; but this much is certain that these 
will not follow the lead of the purely subjective or 
psychological rendering of values, given by the 
writers of the Austrian school, Meinong and 
Ehrenfels, who end by making the values matters 
of satisfaction or pleasurable feeling. Accordingly, 
idealistic writers, like Bosanquet, combat this psy¬ 
chologizing of values, and substitute ' satisfactori¬ 
ness ’ for ‘ satisfaction ’ as being the only satisfac¬ 
tory method of ensuring the objectivity, and for the 
matter of that, a philosophy, of values. But the 
remedy of crass subjectivism or psychologism in the 
treatment of values^ which Bosanquet has provided 
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in this prescript of his, turns out to be as bad as the 
disease itself. His is only an escape from the devil 
of subjectivism into the deep sea of abstractionism. 
It is his absolutistic logic which has been justly 
viewed with suspicion,—as being largely responsi¬ 
ble for the discredit into which his treatment of 
values has fallen. His distinction of ‘ satisfac¬ 
tion ’ from ‘ satisfactoriness,’ along with a con¬ 
centration on the latter, is evidently modelled on 
the logical detachment of the content and structure 
of truth from the concrete whole of experience. 
But the abstraction which is permissible, and is in¬ 
deed indispensable in logic or any of the special 
sciences, becomes meaningless in the wider context 
of philosophy. Values, where persons are not—can 
there be, as rightly argued by a recent critic, a 
greater contradiction? Is not a depersonalised 
value,—and that is exactly what ‘ satisfactori¬ 
ness ’ amounts to,—a Werth an sich or ‘ value-in- 
itself ’ as much of a caput mortuum as the Ding an 
sich or ‘ thing-in-itself ?’ But in all fairness to 
Bosanquet it must be admitted that he seems to be 
on the true line of advance so far as he treats the 
idea of purpose as a finite category—as ‘ a psycholo¬ 
gical, temporal and ethical idea ’*—and disqualifies 
it in its application to the whole or the Absolute. 
Like Bosanquet, ^atnkara too argues from the 
‘ teleology of finite consciousness ’ with its inevit¬ 
able shortcomings to the inadmissibility of purpose 


* Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, 
p. 217. 
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or prayojanam (uqtaroj) in a narrower sense, as 
a principle of cosmic interpretation. It is well 
known how Satnkara strenuously fights against the 
ascription of ‘ purpose ’ to Brahman in the 
sense of ‘ desire for something as yet un¬ 
attained,’ in so far as it has the patent label of fini- 
tude upon it, and also conflicts with the scriptural 
description of Brahman as of ‘ realised pur¬ 
pose ’ . The same ban is extended, as a 

matter of course, to the feeling of ‘ satisfaction ’ 
which is but the correlate of purpose. Nor can the 
mere desire to know ( ) have, as such, any 

value whatsoever, far less serve as the criterion of 
truth in Samkara’s opinion. He is definitely of the 
opinion that the desire in question is the totum, the 
whole process from its subjective inception right up 
to the attainment of the desired object. As it has 
been aptly remarked, the verb ‘ desiring,’ unlike 
other transitive verbs, wherein the object and the 
result are separable, does not admit of a like separa¬ 
tion of ‘ the object of desire ’ from * the result of 
desire;’ for example, so far as the transitive verb 
of * reaching ’ in the proposition * I am reaching 
home “ (i&i a reg r fa ) is concerned, * the house ’ is 
the ‘ object ’ of ‘ reaching ’ and the arrival at home 
its ‘ result.’ When, I say, however, that ‘ I desire 
to know Brahman,’ Brahman is the object of desire, 
and the knowledge of Brahman is the result of such 
desire. The knowledge (), Here spoken of, 
may stand either for the process, or the product, or 
both. Now, the * desire ’ can as little be 
separated from * Brahman,’ as ‘ Brahman ’ 
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from ‘ the knowledge of Brahman ’ (* Desire ’ ■= 

‘ Knowledge of Brahman ’ = ' Brahman ’). All are 
thus parts of one integral whole. It is this tdtum 
simul. this knowledge of Brahman, that is, accord¬ 
ing to gamkara, the unit of value ( 
g?STnrn:) and, as such, it is necessarily imperso¬ 
nal. involving no reference to the actual attainment 
of this knowledge hy some particular individual. 
This does not, however, obliterate all reference to 
human desire or attainment; for it is in the verv 
nossihilitv of its being desired or achieved—what 
Bosanouet would call its * satisfactoriness ’ and 
Samfcara would denominate it's ‘ desirability ’ 
—that the essence of value consists. 
But satisfaction which results, as the psvohologv of 
volition would have it, as a matter of course, on the 
attainment of the obieot of desire, is onlv an index 
of successful conation. Tt does in no wav affect the 
integral character of value, which is a closed svs- 
tem bv itself. A svmbolic representation will serve 
to make the nosition clearer still. Bet ‘ A ’ stand 
for the ' subject desiring,’ * B ’ for * knowledge of 
Brahman.’ that is. ‘ the object of desire.’ and ' R 
for the re’ation of * desirin".’ then A fRl B will 

represent the unit of value '(Tpruro:'). "When, how¬ 
ever. this value or good becomes the object of desire 
to one particular individual say * 'A',® satis¬ 

faction results on the attainment of the obieot of 
desire, which is no other than the * knowledge, of 
Brahman ’ and can be represented thus, * S * stand¬ 
ing for * satisfaction :’ A' (R) (A (R) B) '+S. S 
thus in no way affects {A (R) B { in the formula. 
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What is important for us to note in this dis¬ 
cussion is the distinct emphasis which Samkara 
puts on the object of desire or value rather than on 
valuation or sense of value. It is clearly evidenced 
by the fine psychological analysis of jijMsa (fsrBTOf), 
and of ' desire ’ that he has furnished. He never 
allows himself to forget that it is not the valuing 
that is valued, but the objeot to which value is 
attached. The mere desire to know, or the feeling 
of satisfaction attendant on its realisation is only 
a sense of value, and not a de facto value. We may, 
however, value the sense of value, just as we may 
love. This is the standing vice of all sub¬ 
jectivism, vague emotionalism, or of pragmatism. 
There is, in a strictly philosophical reference, no 
value in the so-called ‘ desire ’ for ‘ something 
evermore about to be,’ until and unless such a 
desire can be shown to be bound for some definite 
moorings, ^amkara takes exception to the prag¬ 
matic creed just on this score. The pragmatists 
lay exclusive emphasis on the mere fact of desiring 
or seeking in studied ignorance of the object desired 
or sought after, and thus preach the gospel of prac¬ 
tice for the sake of practice or mere doing, without 
reference to, and in independence of. the oualitv of 
what is done or the good that is to be achieved 
thereby. Practice or activity which has an un¬ 
mistakable reference to something that is yet to be 
(vrapi) and to the good that is the result of doing 
(%ut) and, as suoh, is capable of being more or 
less, fails to provide for the bliss that is ultimate 
(). Samkara perpetually harps on this 
very theme—and that is just the bone of contention 
17 
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between him and the Mimamsakas—that practice 
or activity (fiirciT)> does not depend upon the object 
but is dependent on the free 
choice of the individual ( ). 

Hence, so far as practice is concerned, there is pos¬ 
sibility of variation in response. But jftdna ('irnw) 
or knowledge has always an objective basis only 
(), which constitutes its truth. 
Samkara is so far an epistemological realist out and 
out, and a confirmed anti-pragmatist. 

The uncompromising character of his anti¬ 
pragmatism is brought into prominence in course 
of the rather long-drawn controversy with the two 
main sections of the Mlmamsaka school. One of 
these, the school of Kumarila Bhatta, in strict 
fidelity to the radical pragmatism of Jaimini, the 
founder of the Mlmamsaka school, held that all 
Vedic texts referring to Brahman, not bearing a 
practical import, are useless and therefore un- 
authoritative inasmuch as the Vedas are known 
to have only a practical import.* The other school, 
headed by Prabhakara, represents a Voluntaristic 
pragmatism which recoils from this extreme form 
of pragmatism and justifies the authority of scrip¬ 
tural texts as injunctions for the act of knowing 
(ufaqfwfafa:), knowledge being regarded as a 
form of activity f %ht). Sarokara would not put 
up even with this moderate form of pragmatism as 
embodied in the Pratipatti-vidhi ( u fa q fc t fafa :) which 
seems to have been fashioned after the later 
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Mimamsa injunction of Brahman as being needed 
for worship only (Hmwfafa:). Now, Indian prag¬ 
matism which was ousted by Samkara could not, 
however, be deceived by its apparent similarity to 
his own philosophical theory; indeed, pratipatti- 
vidhi (qfHqfafafa:) seems to be a half-way house, 
a mixed mode or a blend of intellectualism and 
voluntarism. Prabhakara derives the plausi¬ 
bility of his theory from the activity of thinkin g 
() which is proximate to, and in a 3 ense 
an indispensable prelude to, knowledge (trw0‘ 
This thinking, which is, doubtless, mental, and, 
as such, dependent on a subject, infects knowledge 
also with this subjective, active character and thus 
converts it into a mental activity 
Samkara was at great pains to refute in anticipa¬ 
tion the imputation of a subjectivism we come 
across in the Prabhakara school. There is, con¬ 
fessedly, in all knowledge, a determination by the 
object, on the one hand, and freedom or self-deter¬ 
mination of the subject on the other. Knowledge 
thus points in two contrary directions : the deter¬ 
mination of the object on the one hand and freedom 
or indetermination on the other. Samkara un¬ 
hesitatingly accepts the first alternative, while the 
pragmatist escapes from the ‘ block-universe ’ of 
the Kealist and Absolutist by way of the second. 
Ultimately the quarrel of Samkara with Prabha¬ 
kara resolves itself into a question of emphasis 
merely; Samkara lays exclusive emphasis on 
pratipatti ( ufaqfar. ) or avagati ( jjarnfa ), while 
che other on vidhi (fafa;). 
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The pragmatists might, for aught we know, 
try to make capital out of Samkara’s mention of 
‘ desire ’ ('f^gT) in connection with jijftasd 
( ferjTPBT ) an d exploit it in a pragmatic interest. 
But the ‘ desire ’ in question is neither inarticulate 
feeling, nor a blind impulse, but a ratiocinative 
desire, which can hardly be dissociated from its 
object with which it is indissolubly bound up. By 
his incisive emphasis on the ‘ object ’ < efljj ), he 

steers clear of the excesses of vague emotionalism, 
morbid sentimentalism and crass pragmatism 
lodged in the ‘ will to believe,’ and avoids, in par¬ 
ticular, the aberrations of a purely psychological 
theory of values. In point of fact, £amkara was 
temperamentally incapable of desiring or pursuing 
a good that is purely subjective. Every object of 
desire has for him a bifocal existence: it is a sub¬ 
ject-object, to coin an expression suited to the exi¬ 
gencies of the situation. His re-iterated emphasis 
on caitanyam () leaves no room for 
doubt as to his idealistic persuasion in philosophy. 
But his absolute idealism is not at all at variance 
with absolute realism { ). It is, strictly 

speaking, a blend of idealism and realism—a system 
of ideal-realism proper. Now, the logic of prag¬ 
matism as presupposed in its way of dealing with 
‘ the desire to know ’ (femrei) is at best sophistical. 
Making ‘ want ’ or ‘ need ’ (jpfarsrsj) the settled 
point of departure in the contest, it might however 
be shown that there can be no knowledge and no 
truth, for the matter of that, except in so far as 
an -‘ interest ’ or ‘ need ’ is operative in this regard, 
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and just because this interest or need is practical, 
it follows that everything .in the end is practical 
(pragmatism), or that no interest in the end can be 
purely theoretical (anti-intellectualism). But it 
requires no extra ingenuity to realise that if the 
free use of the intellect (which alone is the precon¬ 
dition of knowledge) be one aspect of our nature we 
must needs have a desire for that use. There is 
evidently a tendency here to pass surreptitiously 
from ‘ my need ’ which, as directed towards the 
attainment of a result, is as yet unrealised or prac¬ 
tical (irspf) (an incontestable proposition) to the 
fallacious conclusion that ‘ the object (fqsrn:) of my 
need is itself practical ’ (farqT«hn) (a false proposi¬ 
tion). It is, as Samkara would argue, a case of 
pure non-sequitur, since my need or interest 
although practical in its inceptive stage, may 
nevertheless have for its object something that in 
itself is not practical, far less practice itself. One 
might as well argue that I cannot desire to act for 
the sake of another because such an other-regarding 
desire is a part of myself. Samkara’s pronounce¬ 
ment on the point is well worth quoting here: 
“men do act for the fulfilment of the interest of 
others, although inspired by self-interest.’’* One 
need not stop here to enquire whether it is suspi¬ 
ciously similar to the hedonistic interpretation of 
‘ duty ’ as ‘ enlightened self-interest ’ only. What 
is of crucial importance is the meaning and status 
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of ‘ self ’ in the phrase * self-interest ’ on which 
such vital issues are staked from the standpoint of 
Advaita-Vedanta. But we cannot enter into a dis¬ 
cussion on this topic without anticipating the future 
course of our reflections. 

Accordingly, Samkara would emphatically re¬ 
pudiate the contention that all needs in the end are 
of a practical nature, and that, therefore, truth is 
also made—as claimed alike by James’s ‘ prag¬ 
matism,’ Dewey’s ‘ instrumentalism ’ and 
Schiller’s ‘ humanism.’ He repeatedly declares* 
with a Bradleyan emphasis that ‘ truth does not 
depend upon me ’t fa ^jirreTr*5rgT* ), 

truth is dependent upon a thing that is eternally ac¬ 
complished (), and not contingent 
upon any activity whatsoever. “ Every truth,” 
says Bradley after the manner of Samkara, “ is 
eternal, even, for instance, such a truth as ‘ I now 
have a toothache.’ Truth qualifies that which is 
beyond mere succession, and it takes whatever it 
contains beyond the flux of mere event.As the 
concluding reflection on the theme, one might take 
the following statement of Samkara’s ‘ meditation 
and reflection, although mental,—depending, as they 
do, on the person (meditating or reflecting)—may 
either be made or not made or modified. Truth, on 
the other hand, is the result of the application of 
the different sources of valid knowledge, and these, 
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again, have for their objects things as they are in 
themselves. Hence truth is incapable of being 
either made or not made or modified.”* This 
leads us to the very heart of the problem of Truth 
and Knowledge. 

Knowledge is knowing with certitude, and 
Epistemology or Theory of Knowledge is, therefore, 
primarily a theory of certitude. Almost all systems 
of Indian philosophy—to which the Samkara- 
Vedanta forms no exception—begin with an elabo¬ 
rate enquiry into the nature of pramanas (jrar<WT%) 
or self-evidencing sources of knowledge, pramd (tot) 
or valid knowledge, i.e., truth (as the result of the 
employment of pramanas) and prameya ( ) 

or object of valid knowledge, that is, Reality. This 
fact, at least, is sufficient to absolve Indian philo¬ 
sophy—Samknra’s philosophy in particular—from 
the charges of ‘ dogmatism ’ and the like. But 
European philosophy, as its history shows, univer¬ 
sally began with metaphysics ; and epistemology, 
or the nearest approximation to it, was a much later 
product. This unmistakable emphasis on the sub¬ 
jective side, is the individuality, the peculiar trait 
or excellence of Indian philosophy, and the much- 
maligned ‘ brooding East ’ has. in this respect a 
redeeming grace. 

Now the problem of criteriology is to ascertain 
the validity of mental assents. To that end we 

* wrm srofa asnfa g qflq *r sn?' snr 
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have got to make a distinction beween evidence and 
certitude, which very nearly corresponds to that 
between pramdna an d prama (tot) . ‘ -Evi¬ 

dence,’ as the etymology of the word shows,' is 
simply ‘ bringing to light ’ or manifestation of ob¬ 
jective truth; certitude is the result of reflection. 
Evidence, in other words, is a quality of objects 
known, certitude—a state of the subject knowing. 
The essential conditions of the criterion of truth 
may be summed up as follows : in the first place, it 
must be intrinsic. It is mainly negative in signifi¬ 
cance and application—meant to exclude the cri¬ 
terion of Traditionalists or Dogmatists. In its in¬ 
sistence on anubhava ( ) or experience in 
its integrity as the terminus ad qaem of all Sruti- 
pramdnyam or scriptural authority, 

the Advaita-Vedanta has forced into prominence 
the essence of intrinsic evidence. Secondly, it must 
be objective. It is meant to combat the criterion of 
the pragmatists and subjectivists in general. Des¬ 
cartes’ criterion of ‘ clearness and distinctness of 
perceptions’ or Spencer’s test of ‘ the inconceiv¬ 
ability of the opposite’ come under this ban. Clear¬ 
ness or distinctness of perceptions or its opposite 
does in no way add to or detract from the determi¬ 
nate nature of truth which is independent of all 
such variations in apprehension. Spencer also errs 
in basing the truth of an idea on subjective incon¬ 
ceivability. An idea is true not because its con¬ 
tradictory is inconceivable, but its contradictory is 
inconceivable because it is true. It is interesting to 
note that Samkara has, in his searching analysis of 
the Mimamsaka criterion of truth, expressed his 
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own view in no uncertain terms. Truth or “ the 
knowledge of the real nature of things does not de¬ 
pend on subjective apprehension.the true 

knowledge of all the things (or accomplished facts) 
depends on the things themselves.”* The third or 
the last condition attaching to the criterion of truth 
is that it should be immediate. This condition 
only reinforces the first, emphasising only the unde- 
rivate and self-validating character of the criterion. 
It has come in for a whole-hearted recognition in 
the logic of the Vedanta which affirms, in connec¬ 
tion with the problem of pramdnyam, that the ‘ cri¬ 
terion of truth is dependent on the general condi¬ 
tions of knowledge and does not presuppose any 
extra quality or condition, for truth (of whatever 
kind it may be) does not reveal the presence of any 
such invariable condition.’f This directly points 
to the moot question whether the criterion of 
truth (irujpgq) is immediate (ign: ) or mediate 
(tWK). The VeddntaparibMsha begins by splitting 
up the question into two subdivisions : svatastvam, 
(WTOP() or immediacy or paratastvam ), 

first, as regards its generation (Hipfaj) and second¬ 
ly, as regards its apprehension fafHj). It is deci¬ 
sively of opinion that the evidentiary value of all the 
six recognised sources of knowledge is generated as 
well as known immediately. Thus, the criterion of 
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truth is defined as the form of knowledge which, as 
comprehending both apprehension and memory, 
prompts an activity that ends in fruition or har¬ 
mony, and has the same form as the object (of 
knowledge) has. It is also known immediately. To 
be known immediately means knowledge in virtue 
of those (minimum) conditions which reveal its own 
substratum, there being all the while the absence of 
any defect (such as doubt, etc.).* The Ved’ftntio cri¬ 
terion of truth, thus delineated, has all the three 
aforesaid conditions, viz., intrinsicness, immediacy 
and objectivity '() which is 
evidently realistic in significance—and has another 
in addition, viz., ‘harmony with experience’ 
which, however, is pragmatic in conception. The 
pragmatic or realistic test of truth embodies only a 
half-truth, and a half-truth is necessarily distorted 
into untruth when taken as the whole truth. The 
Samkara-Vedanta criterion of truth has the merit of 
incorporating into itself the complementary half- 
truths enshrined by each, and thus goes beyond both 
pragmatism and realism as philosophical radicals. 

Thus, following the approach through Episte¬ 
mology we are led to the threshold of Vedantic meta¬ 
physics, and to a tentative formulation of the final 
object or end of our quest. “ Philosophy, we saw,” 
as says Bradley, “ was a search for that which in 
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the end is true. And we observed that so for as a 
man stands outside of this pursuit, it cannot in the 
end justify its existence against him. He may de¬ 
cline to some extent at least, to enter into the pur¬ 
suit.but if he enters on it and so far as he en¬ 

ters on it, he commits himself inevitably to a tacit 
assumption.”* Now, the ‘ assumption ’ in ques¬ 
tion, so far as Samkara is concerned, is ‘ the 
general assumption or current notion regarding 
Brahman as being of the nature of self ’ ( an atam 
and this specific object of our quest 
( dfesjtf Rf?T ) about which there are so many con¬ 
tradictory opinions (fanfaHTT.) gives the impulse to 
philosophical inquiry, so that the vague, incipient 
knowledge of the supreme object of our inquiry 
may be consummated in an integral experience 
O’ffjjVTN:), a felt totality, a higher immediacy or 
‘ knowing and being in one, ’ which is ‘ the ultimate 
goal of our knowledge and of every endeavour.’t 


* Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 15-16. 
t Ibid, p. 281, 




LECTUBE V 


Analysis of Experience 

If knowledge presupposes ‘ desire ’ and conse¬ 
quently the ‘ search ’ for it, the search itself pre¬ 
supposes, in a certain sense, the knowledge, how¬ 
ever vague, of that object of desire or search. No 
one would evidently care to search or strive for a 
possession unless he was sure that he could ascertain 
when the possession in question was or was not 
secured. All search, therefore, is possible on the 
assumption of the prior existence of the object of 
search, which is in no way staked, or contingent 
upon my activity of search; and search for know¬ 
ledge forms no exception to this general law. Ac¬ 
cordingly Samkara observes that it is impossible to 
establish by any piece of reasoning the introduction 
of such a Brahman or the knowledge thereof into 
action. Nor, again, is there the introduction of 
Brahman into action as an object of the activity of 
•knowing.’* All seeking, thus, is in a sense a find¬ 
ing and an implicit possession of the thing sought 
for; and ' the readiness to seek is already something 
of an attainment even if a poor one.’t In the 
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cryptic language of the scriptures, the Ao'yos or 
‘ the Word ’ which ‘ was in the beginning and was 
with God ’ and even ‘ was God,’ Himself, is ‘ made 
flesh.’ Now the point of epistemological import¬ 
ance revealed by the desire to know is that there 
is no absolute beginning of truth; the pursuit of 
truth is only a case of progressive initiation. The 
pursuit of truth to which philosophy stands pledged, 
is not progress from sheer error or ignorance to 
complete knowledge or truth, but it is knowledge 
in progress. In reference to the general acknow¬ 
ledgment that Brahman is to be enquired into 
firc n feflg pt), Samkara impresses this truth on our 
minds by way of a significant query: ‘ Is the 
Brahman (thus described) known or not known 
(prior to the philosophic inquiry proposed 
to be undertaken) ? If it is known,, it need 
not be enquired into; if not known, it cannot 
be enquired into.’* Reference might also be made 
to the familiar couplet fashioned in the same key: 

‘ the supreme principle being known, the study of 
Brahman is useless; the supreme principle being 
unknown, the study of Brahman is equally useless.’t 
What we may conveniently note here, in passing, 
is that the dilemmatic dialectic employed by 
daipkara is unmistakably reminiscent of its precur¬ 
sor in the Madhyamika school, specially of Nagdr >- 
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juna, the celebrated Buddhist dialectician of the 
first century A. D. The Sainkara-Vedanta dialec¬ 
tic was later revived and consolidated by Sreeharsha 
(about 1190 A.D.) in his famous polemical treatise, 
KhandanakhandakMdyam (), which 

had made the dialectical part ( yfflbT?: ) of 
Sarpkara’s commentary its settled point of depart- 
ture. Now, we have an analogue of this dialectical 
form of argument in the Meno. The Socratic pro¬ 
fession of ignorance of the nature of virtue is readily 
met by Meno with the objection: ‘ ‘ How will you 
enquire into that which you do not already know? 
What will you put forth as the subject of the 
enquiry? And if you find what you want, how will 
you recognise that this is the thing which you did 
not know? ” “ I see what you mean,” answers 

Socrates, ” but consider what a troublesome dis¬ 
cussion you are raising. You argue that a man 
cannot enquire either into that which he knows or 
into that which he does not know; for if he knows, 
he has no need to enquire, and, if not, he cannot 
enquire, for he does not know the very subject about 
which he has to enquire.”* The analogy between 
Samkara’s and Plato’s formulation of the problem 
of knowledge is so striking that one seems to be the 
exact echo or replica of the other. A difference, how¬ 
ever, comes out, it would appear, in the respective 
working out of this problem. So far as the answer 
is given by Plato in the form of a myth that “ all 
learning is recollection,”! it might be construed as 


* Meno, 80 D. 
t Ibid, 81 B. 
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a surrender to unscientific consciousness or poetic 
fiction—an inevitable sequel to his failure in taking 
by the horns, as the phrase goes, the persistent 
dilemma of knowledge. Samkara on the other 
hand, can legitimately claim to have escaped be¬ 
tween the horns, so far as he holds that enquiry or 
knowledge is possible for us. For, although there 
is knowledge in the form of confused notions with 
regard to the nature of Brahman, as the sole object 
of knowledge, there is the absence of true knowledge 
(which can be of one form only) and hence the pre¬ 
sumed uselessness of enquiry has reference to those 
varieties of contradictory opinions and not to right 
opinion or truth.* On a closer comparative study 
of the answers given by Plato and Samkara respect, 
ively, we find that there is thorough agreement 
between them on the fundamentals. The Platonic 
doctrine of Reminiscence is not a mere mvth or a 
worthless husk ; even if it be a husk, it conceals a 
rich kernel of philosophic truth. For in studying 
Plato we must cultivate that mental alertness which 
does not accept things at their face-value ; for Plato 
was first a poet said then a philosopher, and so the 
form of analogy came readily to him. “ The 
metaphor of 4 Reminiscence,’ ” as Edward Caird 
rightly interprets it,t “ is a convenient way of 
bringing before us the idea that the acquisition of 
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knowledge is not a process of putting something 
into the mind ab extra, but the evolution of some¬ 
thing involved in its own nature.” Stripped of all 
metaphors, the doctrine in question means not going 
back to the beginningless past in search of truth but 
delving into one’s deeper nature and collecting or 
gathering it up anew by separating it from its 
extraneous associations. The echo of the Socratic 

yvtadi (reavro'v (“ know thyself ”) makes itself 
heard here. That this was the deeper meaning of 
the myth of Reminiscence seems to be further 
countenanced by the fact that the Platonic Socrates 
was known to have practised the obstetric art upon 
the souls of those questioned by him, as did his 
mother Phsenerate upon human bodies. The task 
of the philosopher is simply to help the soul in giving 
birth to the truth that is struggling for expression. 
To Samkara as well as to Plato, opinion ( ) 

is not a mere synonym of ignorance but a tertium 
quid mid-way between knowledge and ignorance. 
Erroneous opinion, though false, is knowledge all 
the same : it is inchoate or confused knowledge, 
experientia vaga in the Spinozistic sense; and it is 
not by negating or excluding opinion but only by 
incorporating or transmuting it that knowledge 
justifies its existence as something essentially 
dynamic in nature. The service that all scriptures 
and all teachers of philosophy can render in this 
transition from the implicit to the explicit state of 
knowledge is, after ajl, a negative one—of removing 
the obstacles that stand in the way of this self¬ 
revelation of Knowledge. Knowledge shines, 
According to the Vedanta, by a free grace as it Vfere. 
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Thus beyond all verbal differences, there is a funda¬ 
mental agreement between Plato and Sainkara. 
All knowledge, according to one, is Recollection; 
while, according to the other, all knowledge 1 is Reve¬ 
lation. From the trend of foregoing reflections it 
is evident that immediate experience or common- 
sense valuation forms, as it needs must do, the in¬ 
evitable starting-point of knowledge from the stand¬ 
point of the Vedanta. This stage of knowledge, 
with unreflecting acquiescence super-induced there¬ 
on, is necessarily characterised by distracting 
varieties of opinion, the inherent contradictions of 
which lead one to doubt, and wonder, and finally to 
ask like the jesting Pilate : * What is truth? ’ 
What was originally uttered in jest is, however, the 
characteristic mood of philosophic earnest. This 
occasions the necessity of transcending the stage of 
immediate unreflecting experience, and entering 
upon that of thought proper, which promises a satis¬ 
factory answer to the age-long question : “ What 
is truth?” 

Now, if thinking is questioning experience, 
the characteristic form in which such thinking 
expresses itself is: what is that ?—that is to say, 
the form of judgment proper. This judgment as 
the unit of thought involves a reference beyond the 
that ’ or datum of immediate experience to a 
‘ what ’ that it means and stands for, and thus owns 
it as the predicate. The * that * and the * what * 
as brought together in the judgment clearly impli¬ 
cate a relation. But what is emphasised from the 
standpoint of Advaita-Vedanta is that it is tjje 
19 
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underlying meaning and not the mere relational 
form of judgments which is the real determinant of 
the import of propositions—whether the knowledge 
expressed therein is relational or non-relational in 
character. The crucial instance of this is to be 
found in such well-known judgments as ‘ this is the 
same Devadatta ’■ or ‘ thou art that ’ 

( afwfa ) —which though entering into the rela¬ 
tionship of subject and predicate do yet remain 
non-relational in respect of their resultant know¬ 
ledge ( filfqqreWi jfa ifonw i fc YTT^ )• 

In view of the fact that a rigorous distinction 
between Indeterminate and Determinate 

knowledge has been enforced in Eastern 
as Well as Western philosophy, something more 
than a passing notice is here called for. In the first 
instance we can class together the Buddhists, 
Samkara and Kant so far as they agree in holding 
the indeterminate state to be a pure manifold. 
The determinations (fSmrc ) are extraneous 
additions and the manifold, when schematised, 
gives.only phenomena. The agreement extends so 
far only. Kant holds that the ‘ manifold of sense ’ 
arises on the action of the ‘ things in themselves ’ 
(Dinge an sick), which are different from, but tran- 
scendentally not less real than, the principle of 
consciousness. According to Samkara, however, 
-the manifold is a determination in caitanyam 
() which is to be ascribed to the process 
of adhy&sa (xpzrren) or illusory superimposition condi¬ 
tioned by rmya (writ). But mdya, unlike Kant’s 
Dingean $ich has not the same transcendental 
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reality as ‘ Brahman, ’ for Brahman is sat («n) pr 
the Reality, while maya, is indeterminate as a cate¬ 
gory, and thus ineffable (). Ac¬ 
cording to the Buddhists, again, the manifold is a 
determination in the primal Void or Negation 
and arises by a process of negation within Negation. 
We can, on the other hand, place the Naiyayikas, 
Ramanuja and Hegel, in a class apart, so far as they 
unanimously believe that in determinate perception 
there emerges nothing that is adventitious or 
foreign but that which has a prior implicit existence 
in the indeterminate state. According to the 
Naiyayikas, the indeterminate perception is the 
first stage in the process of perception, and is some¬ 
thing of which we are not conscious directly. It is 
something whose existence is inferred from the 
existence of determinate perception, of which the 
indeterminate perception is the indispensable back¬ 
ground or logical prius. The indeterminate per¬ 
ception reveals the things with their characteristics 
and universals, but not being associated with any 
name, it is more or less indistinct. It has been 
sometimes called dlocanajMnam 
which is indeterminate to begin with, and com¬ 
parable to the knowledge of children and of the 
dumb, like the product of something inarticulate.' x 
The categories such as ‘ generic nature ’ («|Tf?n), 

etc., that lie implicit in the indeterminate stage, 
are explicitly predicated, in determinate perception, 
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of their proper subjects in the form of judgment. 
The judgment in determinate perception thus does 
not import anything new or foreign, but states only 
explicitly in the relational form what is already 
implicitly present in the content in a non-relational 
foam. The Naiyayikas further sub-divide the 
relational consciousness into vyavasdya (sqroro:) 
;hr -determinate perception and anuvyavasnya 
or self-conscious perception. The former 
gives only the cognition of an object; in it the form 
Which is implicit in a content is explicitly related 
to it as predicate to a subject. The latter, however, 
is the cognition that I am aware of this cognition 
and succeeds the former: in it the relating activity 
itself is made the object of cognition. Hegel also 
agrees with the Naiyayikas in recognising the forms 
and categories as not something foreign or alien, 
but as already lying implicit in the indeterminate 
state, only waiting to be made explicit. From the 
Hegelian point of view this passage from the im¬ 
plicit to the explicit is itself something necessitated 
by the nature of the content. It is, in the technical 
phraseology of Hegel’s philosophy, the inner 
dialectic of the Idea. With the Naiyayikas, on the 
contrary, it is the relating activity of the thinker 
and, not the necessity of the content that brings 
about this transition. Lastly, Ramanuja agrees 
with Hegel and the Naiyayikas in recognising the 
iprior implicit existence of the forms and categories 
in indeterminate knowledge, which are made ex¬ 
plicit in the -determinate. But the passage from 
the implicit to the explicit stage is not, in his 
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opinion, due to the inner dialectic of the Idea (as 
with Hegel), nor the mer.e result of the relating 
activity of the thinking mind (as with the Naiyayi- 
kas) but something more—the mediation of experi¬ 
ence. With Hegel, the ‘ mediation ’ in question 
is the self-mediation of the Idea, that is, of the 
content in its ideality of truth. With Ramanuja, 
however, there is in experience, something arbitrary 
and thus not implied from the beginning in the 
nature of the content which is mediated. Hence, 
there is no such thing as indeterminate knowledge 
TTR*l) in Ramanuja. All knowledge, so far 
as it is knowledge, is determinate, and expressible 
in the typical judgment-form ‘ this is thus ’• 
()—corresponding to its European equiva¬ 
lent in which the ‘ that ’ always implies the ‘ what.’ 
Even in the indeterminate state some 

at least of the determinations are present; 

while in the determiate state, the determinations 
are multiplied. Thus the distinction resolves, in 
the end, into a question of * more or less ’ deter¬ 
mination—that is to say, a distinction of degree 
only and not one of kind. 

Here Ramanuja lays his finger on a thorny 
question in present-day epistemology. Even Brad¬ 
ley, the ardent advocate of the necessity of im¬ 
mediate experience ‘ for psychology and meta¬ 
physics,’ (who complimented Prof. Stout on his 
similar insistence on the ‘ urgency ’ of it), was not 
slow to acknowledge * the dilemma that, so far as 
I know of immediate experience, it does not exist, 
•and that henoe, whether it exists or not, I co ul d in 
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neither case know of it.’ The inherent difficulty of 
the notion is comparable to that experienced in 
introspecting a mental state in its original purity, 
or that encountered by Samkara in making the wit¬ 
nessing Self ( an object of the wit¬ 
nessing consciousness or that 

realised by Kant in even referring to the ‘ things in 
themselves ’ (Dinge an sich) as the cause of the 
sense-manifold, without making a transcendent use 
of the categories of causality and substance. This 
very difficulty led Prof. Dawes Hicks to deny roundly 
(in the introduction he wrote to Prof. N. J. Lossky’s 
treatise, ‘ The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge ’), the 
existence of this elusive or nebulous ‘ immediate 
experience or consciousness of a given object prior 
to the exercise of any discriminative activity,’ and 
therewith a distinction between ‘ ‘ knowledge ’ ’ and 
“ experience ” as drawn by all intuitionalists. 
Eastern or Western. ‘ ‘ Suffice it to say, ’ ’ so observes 
Prof. Hicks, “ that so far as I can see not even the 
crudest, vaguest consciousness of a content can be 
accounted for, either psychologically or epistemolo¬ 
gically, without calling to our aid in the exposition 
the notion of a discriminative activity which is, iu 
essence, identical with the more elaborate activity 
which Professor Lossky describes as ‘ knowing.’ ” 
Here Prof. Hicks appears to have proved his case 
by a covert petitio principii. If one reads between 
the lines, it will be found that his very language 
betrays him. To say that the vaguest conscious¬ 
ness of a content cannot be ‘ accounted for ’ with¬ 
out a discriminative activity on our part, is to assert 
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a claim which has never been contested by any 
advocate of intuitionalism. The point of Prof. 
Hicks’s criticism derives all its plausibility from a 
clear exploitation of a peculiar methodological 
difficulty in psychology and epistemology—com¬ 
parable to what is known as the ‘ ego-centric pre¬ 
dicament.’ There is, on the other hand, an ease 
or naturalness about Prof. Lossky’s procedure, 
which gives rise to the impression that he did not 
think it at all necessary to demonstrate the exist¬ 
ence of such a patent basis of knowledge. 

Now, the unstable equilibrium in which im¬ 
mediate experience is always discovered to be, 
might be regarded as a reason against its existence 
or reality. The diverse elements that are held 
together in the non-relational unity, the felt whole 
of immediate experience, are destined to fall asunder 
and put an end to the immediacy. This is what 
Bosanquet means by his assertion that immediate 
experience is a stage which must inevitably pass 
away. Bradley, however, thinks that the content 
of immediacy cannot evaporate all at once, but 
persists as a point of reference in the background. 
To quote his very words, “ there is an immediate 
feeling, a knowing and being in one, with which 
knowledge begins; and, though this in a manner 
is transcended, it nevertheless remains throughout 
as the present foundation of my known world. 2 ’* 
And it is to this foundation that all certainty be¬ 
longs. ‘If we have certainty anywhere,’ says 

* Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 160. 
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Bradley, ‘ this seems obvious we have certainty in 
feeling. Whatever else may be doubted, at least 
we know what we feel.’ * Thus in our search after 
truth, we cannot afford to leave certainty behind, 
and, for the matter of that, immediate experience, 
as the primary source thereof. That is why 
Saqakara insists so often on ‘ ambhuti ’ (^ipgf?r, ) 
as the highest court of appeal, having a functional 
similarity with immediate experience. 

Now, so far as Samkara is concerned, the pri¬ 
mitive datum of experience, is the body of those 
common judgments as are expressible in the forms 
I am this ’ or ‘ this is mine.’ “ In mankind,” 
so observes Sainkara, ‘ ‘ this sort of judgments such 
as ‘ I am this ’ or ‘ this is mine ’ conditioned by 
false knowledge in the form of pairing together the 
true and the untrue is in-born, so that people trans¬ 
fer the very being and qualities of the one to the 
other, owing to their inability to discriminate 
things that are different or discrete in their 
nature. ”t This pairing of things that cannot be 
paired, implies the failure of discrimination which, 
evidently, attests the transcendence of that imme¬ 
diate or unreflecting stage of knowledge that is con¬ 
fessedly characterised by the absence of all discrimi¬ 
nation. This marks the beginning of thought 
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proper which has the judgment as its proper em¬ 
bodiment. Thus, every 'judgment, according to 
Samkara, is both true and false as based upon the 
principle of adhyasa (*pajro:)or false ascription. 

What, then, is the nature of this adhyasa 
which pertains to the essence of all judgment and 
predication from the standpoint of Samkara- 
Vedanta? Now, adhyasa (which in the form of 
illusory perception [*si*nT7sra*T]has been discussed in 
detail by the Vedanta-paribhasha in its psychological, 
epistemological and metaphysical aspects) has been 
defined by Samkara as ‘ the appearance in the form 
of remembrance of something already experienced 
in a different content ( )• 

Psychologically viewed, it is of the form of memory, 
although the coalescence of the represented object 
(of memory), as facilitated by perception of similar¬ 
ity and other subjective defects, with the object of 
presentation, converts it into an actual perception. 
The object of this perception, metaphysically view¬ 
ed, is the direct result of the avidyfi (which is subs¬ 
tantially one with this principle of adhydsa) that 
serves in the Vedanta as the principiuum indwi- 
duationis. As appearing to an experiences it 
necessarily involves judgment that expresses itself 
in the form of misattribution, and hence partakes of 
truth and error; thus, the epistemological question 
of its validity or invalidity centres round the in¬ 
dividual who is in the grip of illusion. Viewed in 
this light, adhyasa or avidya in a narrower sense, 
may fairly be rendered by the Bradleyan term 
‘ appearance ’ which has, according to him, a two- 

20 
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fold meaning: “ If you take it as implying an 
object and the appearance of something to some one, 
then all appearance is at once both truth and error, 
for appearance in this sense involves a judgment, 
however rudimentary, but the term is used in a 
much wider sense, and you have appearance wher¬ 
ever, and so far as, the content of anything falls 
outside of its existence, its ‘ what ’ goes beyond 
its ‘ that.’ ” * 

In order to elucidate fully the nature of 
Samkara’s adhyasa, reference may be made to the 
various theories of illusion current in the different? 
schools of Indian philosophy. (1) In the first place, 
the doctrine of akhydti (*r^rrf?r.) that is current 
among the philosophers of the Mlmamsa and the 
Saipkhya school asserts that in an'illusion, e.g., of 
■ silver - (yeitisj) in a nacre * () there is 
nothing positive except the experience of ‘ silver '• 
and experience of ‘ nacre ’ which, as experiences, 
are real. The illusion is not due to any positive wrong 
knowledge, but is due to the mere negative factor of 
non-apprehension of the difference between the two 
(due to certain subjective defects). This absence of 
discrimination (*Psnf?K or as the Saipkhya 

would put it) between the two leads to their con¬ 
fusion and identification. In the ‘ nacre-silver ’ 
illusion, for example, what is perceived is the 
‘ nacre ’ and the percept revives memory-image of 
* silver ’ (which it resembles). This memory- 
image, however, is not apprehended as such, 

* ii ■ 


* Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 260. 
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i.e., as distinct from the percept and the percept 
also is not apprehended as such, i.e., as distinct 
from the memory-image. This produces confusion 
and, as a result of this non-discrimination between 
the remembered ‘ silver ’ and the perceived ‘ nacre, ’ 
we think that we perceive the ‘ silver.’ It is, 
however, the only tenable theory of illusion from 
the standpoint of pluralists like the Mimainsakas 
and the orthodox Samkhya philosophers. Accord¬ 
ing to the pluralists, there can be no genuine 
relation between the reals that are absolutely in¬ 
dependent of one another. Hence, illusion, even 
as the mental ascription of the nature of one thing 
to another, is also impossible. The appearance of 
a positive relation is merely due to the non-appre¬ 
hension of their differences. Hume seems to have 
utilised this very doctrine while explaining the 
origin of the idea of personal identity. Hume’s 
argument is that owing to the extreme rapidity with 
which the discrete mental states succeed one 
another, they fail to be apprehended as discrete or 
different from one another, and this non-apprehen¬ 
sion of their difference produces the impression that 
they are continuous implying a permanent spiritual 
entity called the Self. The nearest approach to the 
doctrine of akhyati is the doctrine of the 4 identity 
of indiscernibles,’ formulated by Leibnitz, the un¬ 
compromising individualist, who holds the spiritual 
reals to be intrinsically different; what appears as 
4 identity ’ is really identity that follows upon the 
non-apprehension (or non-discernment) of' the 
manifest differences that exist between the reals. 
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(2) According to the doctrine of Anyathakhyati 
(or Vipantakhyati) of the Nyaya-Vai^eshika and 
Yoga schools, there is in every illusion a judgment 
implying a positive relation or ascription of the 
nature of one thing to another and is not merely 
the negative fact of non-apprehension of the 
difference between the two. In the illusion of 
‘ silver ’ in ‘ nacre, ’ there is the positive apprehen¬ 
sion of * nacre ’ as ‘ silver, ’ and not merely the non¬ 
apprehension of the difference between the ‘ nacre 
and the ‘ silver.’ It thus agrees with the doctrine 
of akhy&ti in holding that the fact that I remember 
* silver ’ is not noticed at the time of illusion, and 
thus there is the false identification of ‘ silver ’ (seen 
elsewhere) with the ‘ nacre ’ present before us. 

(3) The doctrine of Atma-khyati lays down, 

however, that there is khydti or some positive 
experience in illusion, but it is the experience of 
the object about which there is illusion. According 
to it, all objects of true as well as illusory percep¬ 
tion spring from the psychical flow ( ) 

and thus are not anything external to. it. The 
difference between a true and an illusory perception 
is traceable to different collocating conditions of this 
continuum. This explanation is flatly contradict¬ 
ed, as the Naiy&yika points out, by the perceived 
fact that illusion of ' silver ’ in ‘ nacre ’ arises in the 
form of ‘ this is silver ’ and not ‘ I am silver,’ 
which it would have done on the Buddhistic hypo¬ 
thesis that knowledge imposes upon itself, irrespec¬ 
tive of any external condition, the knower and the 
illusory percept. 
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(4) Lastly, the doctrine of Aniroacanlya- 
khyati of the Vedantins implies that the positive 
experience (ignfflO * n illusion is neither of some¬ 
thing existent (^) nor of something non-existent 
( ) hut something falling outside the category of 

the existent and the non-existent 
a veritable logical indefinable. 

Now, what is the essence or import of a pro¬ 
position which, as the embodiment of a complete 
meaning, is constituted of a relation between terms 
that bear different meanings. The Advafta- 
Vedanta admits that the judgment, as the meaning 
of a proposition, has for its essential presupposition 
the relation between the meanings of its constituent 
terms,* the subject and the predicate (q^T&farf&TT 
3T <WI& )»—and the apprehension of the meaning 
presupposes an order of successiveness ( 
ufjwftr:) as Samkara himself puts it. t Neverthe¬ 
less, as the Bhamati lays down so expressively, the 
terms indicating their respective meanings consti¬ 
tute the unity of the judgment as subservient to, and 
as the expression of, one unitary meaning.J In 
developing the point, the Bhamati further declares 
that the function of terms, constituting a proposi¬ 
tion, is not to be strictly confined to their respective 
meanings; had it been so, there would not have 


* Vide Bhamati on Satpkara’s com.- on V.S., IV. 1. ii. 
+ Com. on IV. 1. ii. 
t v*r*rt 

On Eaipkara’s com. on V.S., 1.1. iv. 
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been the apprehension of the meaning of a proposi¬ 
tion.* If the two terms ‘ horse ’ and ‘ running ’ 
(which we come across on analysing the proposition 
’ the horse is running ’) meant simply ‘ horse ’ and 
' running ’ and nothing more, the mere juxta¬ 
position of the two terms in question would not 
make ‘ the horse run.’ It would be a ‘ dead ’ 
horse. We cannot reconstitute the integral whole 
of meaning by the addition of its fractional parts, 
the terms, if they meant only what they stood for 
and nothing more. Mere self-centredness or selfish¬ 
ness ( ) would not even run a sentence, 

much less society. As the social fabric cannot 
subsist for a moment if the individuals composing 
it be absolutely self-centred, so a proposition can¬ 
not come into being and be the vehicle of a meaning 

( qrantfc ) ^ the constitutive terms be absolutely 
self-centred in respect of their meaning. In point 
of fact, such a self-centred individual is a pure 
myth, a hypothetical something, a creature of 
mere theory, just as the term so confined within its 
meaning is an unreal fiction of the formal logician. 
An individual in isolation from society, as its 
natural medium of existence, is as much of an 
abstraction as the term apart from the proposition. 
Just as an individual has to ‘ die to live ’—to die 
to its narrow, exclusive self-centred nature in order 
to live a wider life of self-denying ordination as a 
member of an organic whole, so every term of a 
proposition has to break through the shell of its 

. * mflr s*r*t w ufir *r iranforo wtf—Ibfd. 
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self-centred meaning in order to be strictly a term, 
that is, a terminus, an element of a whole. As 
finely expressed by the Bhamatl: ‘ the terms con¬ 
vey the meaning of a proposition in the same way 
as do the faggots sustain a flame, for the purpose 
of cooking, by continually burning or negating, 
themselves.’* It may be said to illustrate in a 
narrower compass the meaning of ‘ ideality of the 
finite.’ There is thus a synthetic necessity 
(tfWFCSPl) but it has not necessarily an active 
import The Indian pragmatist might 

thrust in his head here and discover a pragmatic sig¬ 
nificance in the Vedantic rendering of the import of 
propositions. But that would be going too far* Prof. 
Dewey even would not venture to go so far. All 
that it means is that the subject-term having in all 
cases a transitive force points to, or tends towards, 
or ' intends,’ to use a figurative expression, the 
predicate-term. There is mutual expectation 
(*T P ffNn ) or ' syntactical connexion, 1 in the 
grammarian’s sense, between the subject and the 
predicate, and this synthetic connexion between 
them in respect of meaning has its basis in ‘ objec¬ 
tive intention 1 ( ) of the proposi¬ 

tional knowledge. 

This view of the Import of Propositions serves 
as the prolegomena to a judicious construction or 
apprehension of the Vedantic doctrine of '* Tattva - 
masi * ( ) or ‘ that art thou,’ which con- 

‘ i) * *Vrtn*n$|q —On Sarpkara’s com. on 

V.S., 1.1, iv. 
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tains in a nut-shell, within the compass of three 
words, the teaching of Samkara-Vedanta. The 
ground is first of all cleared of all possible mis¬ 
understandings by way of the initial warning that 
the mere propositional, that is, relational form in 
which the doctrine is couched should not prejudice 
us against its non-relational significance, which 
alone counts, and not the relation of terms, in the 
matter of determining the true import of a pro¬ 
position. The text' tfft¥lf%’is not the assertion of 
a synthetic connexion or of an identity-in-difference 
which it resembles but has for its essence an inte¬ 
gral, undifferenced identity of meaning ( wjis is lgm ) 
which piakes it, in all conceivability a non-relational 
or supra-relational whole that alone gives us the 
true knowledge of ultimate Reality.* Reality, 
which is the ultimate goal of Truth, is according to 
Vedanta, a non-relational whole, a whole of 
chaitanya or Experience, eternally self-identical in 
nature and expressible in the form : A is A. There 
must, therefore, be an analytical necessity between 
the subject and the predicate of a proposition if it 
is to claim ultimate truth. Now, the Vedantic 
IWW fe is not simply an analytical proposition, 
much less a verbal or tautologous assertion, but a 
synthetic proposition in which the subject and the 
predicate are not different from one another. Tt is 
a peculiar type of proposition, sui generis or unique 
of its kind, not coming within the purview of 

Vedfoitt- 

faribhSshi, Ch. I, 
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ordinary logic, Eastern or Western, which recognises 
the dichotomous division of propositions into 
analytical (verbal) or synthetical (real) propositions 
with no tertium quid in between them. It may 
strictly be called—to coin a new phrase—an analv- 
tico-synthetic proposition. It is, to begin with, 
synthetical to the learner, the disciple who is being 
newly initiated to the sacred lore of the Vedanta, 
but is analytical to the preceptor or Guru who has 
realised its analytic necessity only in ecstatic intui¬ 
tion, on the other side of all discursive thought, 
and necessarily of all judgment-forms. If know¬ 
ledge, as the Vedanta has it, is revelation, the 
advancement of knowledge must be viewed as pro¬ 
gressive initiation into truth, which is ultimately 
in perfect harmony with reality. All revelation, in 
point of fact, is ad modum recipientis, that is to 
say, proportionate to the receptive power of the 
person to whom something is revealed. This 
epistemological truth is implicit in the celebrated 
doctrine of adhikati-bhedah ( q fq qrrfc ifei ) or the 
law of accommodation which, however, steers clear 
of the inherent subjectivism of the Protagorean 
Homo Mensura. It rather leans towards the 
Bradleyan doctrine of ‘ Degrees of Truth,’ believ¬ 
ing, as it does, that the absolute distinction of truth 
and error, when measured by value, gives way to 
one of degree. But Samkara hastens to add that the 
conception of ‘ degrees ’ has meaning only for finite 
beings apprehending things. It is better, therefore, 
to speak of the degrees of adequacy with which 
Realitv is apprehended, and such apprehensions are 
21 
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endlessly various. It is this fact that is rather in¬ 
elegantly expressed by the phrase * degrees of truth,’ 
for degrees are applicable rather to correctness than 
to truth, to beliefs or apprehensions (irfanffT.) as 
Sainkara would call them, than to judgments. 
There are, therefore, only degrees of completeness 
in our apprehension of objects, and degrees cf 
correctness in our beliefs about them. Indeed, the 
assumption of the reality of Degrees, ■whether 
honorary or otherwise, looks more like an academic 
prejudice than a matter of universal recognition. 
Such was dearly Samkara’s position when he 
affirmed that * the scripture, wishing to educate 
people about the primary or real self adapts itself to 
the popular understanding in so far as it refers to 
the body which, though other than the self, is by 
the dullards identified therewith; it then proceeds 
from the body to another self, and then another and 
so on, each successive representation having the 
same form as the preceding one, just as the statue 
possesses ■ the same form of the mould into which 
the molten brass had been poured; then, again to 
another one, always representing the not-self as the 
Self for the purpose of easier apprehension; and it 
winds up its teaching by inculcating that the inner¬ 
most self which consists of pure bliss is the real 
Self.’* 

vWM yw s wqsiwmmqMlqgffifr fwnc^ i—Com, on 
V.S., I.‘ 1. lii, 
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. We cannot afford to ignore here the divergent 
estimates that have been made of the Vedantie text 
of' d TE Wfif . Some have been staggered at' the 
acceptance of the identity ‘ with a literalness that 
is appalling.’* Some,t again, have detected in it 
nothing but ‘ subjective idealism upon which the 
whole doctrine finally depends.’ Without poaching 
into the domain of theology and metaphysics, we 
may say that the Vedantie Tattvamasi () 
is more of the nature of a precept than a doctrine, 
and as such it is a cryptic utterance, comprehending 
nevertheless in an implicit form, the whole develop¬ 
ment of the religious consciousness. It ushers it¬ 
self as a precept and ends by being a concrete intui¬ 
tion or experience. Is it not in the same vein that 
Jesus of Nazareth preached—‘ ‘ Be ye, therefore, 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect,” for-he 
realised in the fullness of his experience and de¬ 
clared, “ I and my Father are one? ” There are 
undoubtedly persons who will throw up their hands 
in holy horror at the profanity of this blasphemous 
comparison, and point out with bated breath that 
‘ I and my Father are one ’ can only be uttered by 
the Son of God. But what the Saqakara-Vedinta 
will urge by way of retort is this : “ Why not extend 
the same privilege to all men who are admittedly 
the sons of God that they may equally say, with that 
ideal Man: ‘ I am one with the Supreme Being ’ 
(tftaufa). ” That is why Saipkara criticising the 

* e.g., Prof. Howison in the ' Conception of Qod.’ 

t Boyce, The World and the Individual, V61. IJ p.-166. 
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PaUcardtra theory of four-fold emanation or incar¬ 
nation of Lord Vasudeva observes : “ Nor are the 
incarnations of the Lord to be restricted to the 
number four, on account of the whole of this uni¬ 
verse, beginning with the Absolute or Brahman 
and ending with a blade of grass, being regarded as 
the incarnation of the Lord.”* Thus, orthodox 
Christianity sticks to a uni-personal, while the 
Vedanta accepts an omni-personal incarnation of 
God. Whether that interpretation of incarnation 
is true or defensible, we do not presume to affirm. 
All that we can do is to content ourselves with the 
impartial testimony of a Christian thinker of the 
eminence of Prof. Pringle-Pattison who is decidedly 
of the opinion that “ we are far too apt to limit 
and mechanize the great doctrine of Incarnation 
which forms the centre of the Christian faith. ”f 
It is the Christian mystic, Coventry Patmore, that 
seems to have risen to the height of this great 
doctrine of Incarnation so far as he holds that ‘ the 
one secret, the greatest of all, is the doctrine of 
Incarnation, regarded not as an historical event 
which occurred two thousand years ago, but is an 
event which is renewed in the body of every man 
who is in the way to the fulfilment of his original 
destiny.’| 


—Com. on V.S., II. 2. xliv. 
t Idea of Ood, p. 157. 

J The Road, the Root and the Flower. 
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To sum up, then, what the analysis of experi¬ 
ence yields is the recognition of the degrees of ade¬ 
quacy in our apprehension ( u faq ftn ) of objects, 
and the corresponding degrees of correctness in our 
beliefs about them. This argues, in ultimate refer¬ 
ence, to difference in the powers of apprehension 
conditioned by differences in the psychical equip¬ 
ments of the knowers. Says Samkara, ‘ although 
one and the same Self is hidden in all beings, the 
movable and the immovable, yet owing to gradual 
rise of excellence of the minds which form the limit¬ 
ing conditions (of the Self), the scripture declares 
that the Self, although eternal and immutable, 
reveals itself in a graduated scale or hierarchy of 
spiritual beings, and thus appears as characterised 
by varying degrees of dignity and power.’* These 
differences, again, lead to the recognition of differ¬ 
ences between adhikans, i.e., qualified or rightful 
recipients. Finally, ‘ these differences in respect 
of adhikans are known to have been determined by 
(differences in respect of) the capabilities of desiring 
and reception.’f Thus, while we have in Samkara- 
Vedanta the recognition of a cosmic unity, it is not 
at variance with gradations in value, but it exhibits 
what may be called an ascending scale or hierarchy 


iWTO*i»r. 

Com. on V.S., I. 1. xi. 
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of values which has its foot on. earth and its cul¬ 
minating apex in> heaven. That seems to be the 
metaphysical position in which an epistemological 
analysis of experience lands Samkara, But he 
retrieves the force of this suggestion by the un¬ 
ambiguous assertion that the Absolute or the Perfect 
in itself can have no degrees, for there can be no 
more or less in perfection.* 

It is not to be apprehended, however, that we 
shall have in. this law of accommodation ( adhikari - 
bheda) a fresh recrudescence and justification of 
caste-distinction in this already caste-ridden land— 
as the veritable last straw on the camel’s back. 
The doctrine of adhikaribheda, construed epistemo¬ 
logically, has no such pernicious association in it¬ 
self. It is only when it loses mobility and stiffens 
into artificial social stratification that it becomes 
the prolific source of mischief. Further, the dis¬ 
tinction between an esoteric and an exoteric philo¬ 
sophy, which is fathered upon this doctrine seems 
to have its remote ancestor in Plato who has in the 
Republic prescribed Mythology ‘ for the Many ’ 
and Philosophy ‘ for the few.’ The ingrained intel¬ 
lectual aristocratism of this doctrine will not perhaps 
be palatable to the democratic temper of our age. 
But, then, one has to reckon that the Demos is never 
spiritually creative, and if all philosophies are 
creations, we must look in the end to the select 
few, the intellectual aristocrats, the ‘ heroes ’ in the 
Carlylean sense, for an intellectual construction of 


• Com. on V.S., I. 1. iy. 
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Reality,—in a word, for our enlightenment and 
edification. But that is another matter. What is 
worth noting in this doctrine of adhikdribheda is 
the epistemological basis it provides for an ethical 
and a metaphysical construction of the Advaita- 
Vedanta. 

The criteriology of the Vedanta also points in 
that direction. The validity or evidentiary value of 
the valid sources of knowledge f umqpfa ) depends 
upon the appropriateness of the provinces in which 
they are employed, and Samkara clearly recognises 
that ‘ the pramanas have their application or 
dominion in their own spheres.’* Accordingly, 
just as there are degrees of correct apprehension, so 
there are criteria of truth, and no one absolute 
criterion of truth. Thus we cannot say in an 
off-hand manner that the scriptural authority 
() is superior absolutely, to the criterion 
furnished by the senses or vice versa. As damkara 
fully acknowledges, ‘ the Gratis are not authorita¬ 
tive with regard to the objects of other criteria 
()• It is not possible to maintain by 
means of a hundred instances that fire is cold or that 
the sun does not give light, because Reality will be 
known by other sources of knowledge. No one 
source of knowledge is contradicted by another 
Source of knowledge. Every source of knowledge 
reveals the truth which is not the province of some 
other sphere of knowledge.’f It is no mere in- 

* wfawwft n*naf»r— Com. on Bribed. Up., III. 8. Intro. 

t Com. on Brihad. Up., U. 1. ii and zx. 
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voluntary concession wrung out of a quondam 
Revelationist, but it is a statement fully in keeping 
with the main drift of Vedantic epistemology. 

The Absolute, however, requires no criterion, 
no proof, being itself the logical prius of all proofs 
or criteria of truth. “ It is upon Self,” as observes 
Samkara, “ that the whole structure of evidences 
or proofs is based (Rgl^ fe sqaiq re iq qccn^ ), and thus 
it is proved or established previous to all proofs.” * 
It is thus self-evident and self-evidencing. It is 
Reality as the terminus ad quem of all pursuit of 
truth, and from this standpoint we recognise ihe 
force of the dictum : verum index sui or that truth 
is its own criterion. All our aims and aspirations, 
theoretical or practical, are fulfilled in this highest 
experience man is capable of. If this revelation of 
Reality in its wholeness, which serves as the bed¬ 
rock of all evidence and certitude is explained away 
as an illusion or a phantom of creative imagination, 
Samkara would readily meet the contingency with 
the remark that if it be an illusion, then that illusion 
is the truth itself. We can have no other criterion 
of truth. 


* Com. on y,8., n, 8. vii. 
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The Dialectic of the Vedanta 

In the prolegomena to hi a metaphysics 
(WTO*ITO*l), Samkara has, with unerring philoso¬ 
phical insight, made common experience 
the settled point of departure in the philosophic 
‘ voyage of discovery ’—the veritable Pilgrim’s 
Progress of philosophy. “ Although,” to quote the 
very opening words of the prolegomena, ‘ ‘ a mutual 
transference of the qualities of the Ego and the Non- 
Ego (the meum and the tuum ) which are prima facie 
opposed to one another as light and darkness is 
obviously wrong, yet in mankind the use of judg¬ 
ments such as * I am this,’ ‘ This is mine ’ condi¬ 
tioned by false knowledge in the form of coupling 
the true (the Ego, the Subject) and the untrue (the 
Non-Ego, the Object) is inborn, thus transferring 
the very being and qualities of the one to the other 
on account of a failure of the power to discriminate 
things that are discrete in their nature.” Now, the 
real problem of philosophy, indeed the great problem 
of Samkara- Vedanta, is the search after the truly 
obvious—not the immediate which is insistent with 
its claims on our recognition. It springs from the 
demand to be logical; and the immediate so far as 
it is the primary datum, the naive apprehension, 
cannot, for aught we know, stand the scrutiny of 
logic. Sgmkara does not, as is usual with the 

22 
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average philosophic thinker, succumb to the lure of 
the specious philosophical ultimates—the supposed 

solid irov <rr<a of ‘ fact,’ ‘ life ’ or * self,’—but runs 
the whole gamut of our experience in search after 
the truly real, which alone is the truly obvious. 
The way to achieve this is to take up a definite 
attitude towards experience; while to persist in 
clinging to our initial standpoint is to be debarred 
from the City of God and to rot in the City of Des¬ 
truction (faifcrem ). What 

Samkara proposes to do herein is simple enough. 
Even at the risk of a truism, Samkara exhorts us 
to begin, in our attitude to experience, by putting 
the very central thing in the centre, and respecting 
the claim of the obvious which is too often neglected. 
We all speak glibly of ‘ Self ’ and pretend to be fully 
conversant therewith, but few are in possession of 
the truth about it, says Samkara. Indeed, we can 
very well hazard the paradox that in life the greatest 
truths are assented to, but not believed. Hence 
what is necessary is a * transvaluation,’ but not a 
transcendence of the whole realm of experience—not 
to seek the Real behind or beyond it, but as the 
informing life and spirit thereof. We certainly feel 
error everywhere and yet, again, we have a hold on 
truth. Herein lies the ‘ secret ’ of the dialectic of 
the Vedanta. 

(i) Dialectic of Experience. 

The question of crucial importance^ in meta¬ 
physics is undoubtedly the nature of the Given. 
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Before entering upon the discussion as to what is 
actually given in experience, it is profitable to 
enquire into the presuppositions of experience as 
formulated by the Advaita School of Vedanta. It is 
instructive to note here parenthetically that the 
Satnkarite acceptance of the term ‘ Experience ’ or 
Gaitanyam ( ) as identical with Reality or 

Brahman ( ) is substantially in agreement with 

the Bradleyan view of it as distinguished from con¬ 
sciousness. ‘ To my mind,’ says Bradley, ‘ con¬ 
sciousness is not co-extensive with experience ’; for, 
consciousness, in the narrow sense, as the state in 
which we experience a not-self, invariably carries 
with it the implication of ‘ subject and object ’ as 
correlated in experience ’ while experience is a 
totality ‘ which includes the correlation, ’ there being 
‘ even experience in feeling where self and not-self 
are not yet present and opposed.’ The distinction 
in question is best expressed by the Vedantic distinc¬ 
tion between pure Og<s, ) and 

stratified consciousness, be¬ 

tween knowledge as a timeless Reality and manifes¬ 
tation of such knowledge which belongs to time, 
specifying in each of the latter the metaphorical 
extension of the meaning of the term ‘ conscious¬ 
ness ’ or ‘ knowledge.’ All determinate knowledge 
involves, as the V edantaparibhashd has it, a tripar¬ 
tite stratification of pure consciousness : pramdtr- 
caitanyam ) or determinate self-con¬ 

sciousness, corresponding to the ‘ subject ’ of 
European philosophy, vrtti-caitanyam ( ) 

or modes of consciousness and vishaya-caitanyam 
( ) or the empirical object. 
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Now, as regards the ultimate postulates or prin¬ 
ciples of Experience, the first to be noted is that no 
philosophical criticism (jfar, q^*JT) is worth the 
name unless it can account for ordinary experience 
( gtar s rarcTC ) This is hinted at by Samkara in 
his prolegomena, and was later taken up in earnest 
by Sriharsha with a difference of emphasis. The 
appeal here, it is to be further noted, is not merely 
restricted to enlightened opinion—the opinion of 
the ‘ expert ’ judges (ifapwO as in J- S. Mill—but 
extended to what is known as ‘ vulgar ’ experience 

or common sense (wWwfafa:, sflfrufa fa:). Second¬ 
ly, the twin principles—rather the positive and 
negative aspects of one and the same principle--of 
aiTCprarro: and postulate that there 

is a world and that the world as Appearance must 
be accounted for. This is what the Germans seek 
to convey by that expressive compound word Welt¬ 
anschauung of which an exact English equivalent is 
lacking. Indeed is the reductio ad absurd- 

urn of a system of philosophy and is frequently made 
use of by Samkara in his polemics against rival 
systems of thought. In his commentary on Hasta- 
malakam , a metrical work of apocry¬ 

phal origin (although ascribed by some to one of 
Saipkara’s immediate disciples bearing the same 
name), Saipkara (whose authorship of the comment¬ 
ary, however, is contested on inconclusive evidence) 
illustrates the importance of the postulate of opRf 
thus : ‘ if the opponent were to call for evid¬ 
ence as to the self-luminousness of Atman, we should 
assert (that the evidence in question is) the fact of 
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experience—the universally experienced fact of ap¬ 
pearance of the world.- Here knowledge, together 
with the rest of the universe, being the object of 
knowledge, is not self-revealing (i.e., unconscious), 
and, as such, it unmistakably follows that the world 
as Appearance presupposes the illuminating power of 
the Atman like that of the sun,—just as the sun 
being self-revealing reveals the world itself, so is 
verily the supreme Self.’* It is interesting to note 
that Vacaspati Mi6ra (to select one from amongst 
many others of the Advaitic persuasion) employs in 
a similar context in the Bhamatl the same postulate : 
“ Is that principle unconscious or self-luminous 
which brings about the revelation of the objective 
world and in whose medium the objects and, the Self 
reveal themselves? If unconscious, both would in- 
distinguishably be referred to as unconscious, there 
being left no way to distinguish in whose light which 
shines and thus would the entire world be dark to 
us.”t Once again : ‘ Of a certainty is to be ad¬ 
mitted a directly self-conscious Self for without its 
manifestation all else would remain unmanifest and 
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thus would ensue the unknowability of the world.’* 
Next in importance is the postulate of validity or 
veracity of consciousness as the source of our 

knowledge of the Real, as Vacaspati Mi6ra puts it 
( This he states more ex¬ 
plicitly in the Bhamatl : ‘ ” 

i.e., ‘ intelligence or consciousness has an innate 
aptitude for truth.’t It affords not an inapt compari¬ 
son in respect of functional similarity with the 
Cartesian postulate of ‘ veracitas Dei ’ or the 
Humean ‘ instinct.’ The last, though not the least 
- important, is the postulate of —that 

the world as manifold is to be accounted for, instead 
of being explained away, as is often done by Absolute 
monists or Advaitists on the pretext of explanation 
of the same. This is, as we shall presently see, 
a very hard nut to crack for the Advaitist of the 
Samkarite School, and he is at considerable pains to 
bring this feature of our experience into line with 

the tenet of ‘ unqualified substance ’ (fstfsiSlispTg)— 
the central concept in the Advaita dialectic. 

Now, the question recurs : what is it that is 
actually given in experience? It is, according to 
Samkara, pure undifferenced Being (g*IT or that 
is the Real, everything that is additional or adventi¬ 
tious thereto is non-real. There is admittedly 
diversity in our experience in the shape of 
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CRETTI’T^ ’ and so forth, and in the absence of any 
apprehension of difference all cognition and, for the 
matter of that, all judgments would melt into one. 
Samkara rises equal to the occasion, and replies that 
there persists in all items of knowledge, howsoever 
varied otherwise, pure Being in indissoluble union 
with Consciousness an d it is 

from the fact of its persistence (^jsprfUTTsiSTfl) that it 
can claim to be termed the Real or Reality. It is to be 
carefully noted, however, that the term rhdnam 
( TTr***l) cannot figure in this context as a synonym 
of bodhah or caitanyam. The author of the com¬ 
mentary on Hastamalakam is quite outspoken on the 
point: By bodhah is meant caitanyam 

not however, is jhanam (ww»0 to be 
taken as caitanyam (^7F?m) for, as being known it 
itself is unconscious like jars, etc. (sjtnt fa sin? 3?RT- 

«T rf STSSTT^ ). 

To the critic who challenges this much too facile 
identification of Being and Consciousness, Samkara 
has nothing to offer by way of arguments except an 
appeal to the authority of the 3ruti, as in the follow¬ 
ing typical passage :* “ Nor can it be said that 
Brahman already characterised as Real (Being) 
cannot be characterised as Consciousness, for that 
(characterisation) would render nugatory such scrip- 

* * ^ sw *r toj^ i from* vSwfs 
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tural texts as * the Supreme Being is of the very 
essence of knowledge.’ How, again, can such a 
Brahman, devoid of consciousness, be spoken of as 
title inmost Being or Self of a self-conscious indivi¬ 
dual? Nor, again, can it be affirmed that Brahman 
already characterised as Consciousness cannot be 
characterised as Being (Real), for that (characteri¬ 
sation) would have the effect of nullifying such scrip¬ 
tural texts as ‘ The Supreme Being is to be 
apprehended as existing.’ How, again, can 
a non-existent Consciousness be admitted? ” 
Indeed it is characteristic of Samkara to make 
a sparing use of dialectic so far as the con¬ 
structive aspect of his philosophy is concern¬ 
ed ,* that is, however, very much in evidence in 
his classic refutation of rival systems of philosophic 
thought. This he did on principle, for it was his 
honest conviction that a dialectic basis of a philoso¬ 
phical superstructure was, after all, an uncertain 
and precarious one, as being liable to demolition by 
another rival (rafarnfTreTOTtl). Mere dialectic and 
reasoning unauthenticated by Sruti or Revelation 
cannot, as he rightly foresaw, lead to the establish¬ 
ment of any philosophical position, worth the name. 
Hence (as already observed in an earlier section) 
Sarakara as a constructive philosophical thinker 
could not but leave to the long apostolic succession 
of his disciples—the faithful inheritors of the Advaita 
tradition—the task of providing a dialectical found¬ 
ation for his system. With a remarkable fidelity, 
surpassing even that of Plato for his master Socrates, 
did these trustees carry out the mission entrusted to 
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them. So we can unhesitatingly select any one at 
random from the solid block of successors, and make 
him the mouthpiece of Samkara. It redounds to the 
credit of the Hindu tradition of intellectual honesty 
and fair-mindedness, that we must turn to 
Ramanuja, his formidable rival and compeer, 
for one of the best logical and succinct ex¬ 
positions of garokara’s system. It stands to 
this day as the lasting monument to the 
genius of Samkara from the hands of one of those 
who ‘ ‘ builded better than they knew ’ ’ and probably 
meant to. As to the justification of the identity of 
Being and Consciousness in the 

Samkarite sense, the argument that has been pre¬ 
sented (by Ramanuja and that can be fathered upon 
Samkara with no loss of meaning or consistency) 
is one by reductio ad absurdum. If Being and 
Consciousness were not identical, Being would be the 
object’ (fiftw:) of Consciousness, for Consciousness 
cannot prima facie be an object, it being eternally 
the Subject par excellence (farnrt or and 

self-manifest —self-evidencing and self- 

evidenced and so far independent absolutely. [As 
to the of consciousness, we need not 

labour here, as it has been thoroughly dealt with in 
an earlier reference.] The only alternative that is, 
therefore, possible is that Being should be the 
‘ object ’ of Consciousness, and as such different 
(fir*«rY from Consciousness. But difference (ifoj:) 
is a notion which is susceptible neither of perceptual 
verification nor of logical definition. Hence, Being 
and Consciousness are not different (i.e., non¬ 
identical), that is, are identical. 

23 
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Now, the concept of Difference (), is the 
veritable bite noire of the Advaita "Vedanta of the 
Sainkarite type, and thus its rejection has central 
importance for Samkara. Here, as elsewhere, we 
should do best to begin with the Bamanujist pre¬ 
sentation of the case. In the first place, as he puts 
it, perception reveals to us non-differenced substance 
(fafasflfopsr^j) only. True it is that we do apprehend 
difference in such judgments as ‘ here is a jar,’ 

‘ there is a cloth,’ etc. But we have to pause and 
enquire as to the way in which in the judgment ‘ here 
is a jar ’ an assertion is made about Being as well as 
some special form of Being. These implied judg¬ 
ments cannot both be founded on perception, for they 
are the results of acts of cognition taking place at 
different moments of time, while the perceptual 
apprehension is one, indivisible, instantaneous act. 
We must therefore decide whether it is the essential 
nature fareutf) or its difference from others 
that is the real object of perception. On closer in¬ 
spection, however, it is found that we must adopt the 
first alternative, since the apprehension of difference 
presupposes the apprehension of the essential nature 
of the thing plus the remembrance of its counter¬ 
entities ( nftrcftffrnvi )• Hence we can safely con¬ 
clude that difference is not apprehended perceptually, 
i.e., not perceived (irswt V To put the thing more 
briefly, perception of the difference of A from B 
presupposes the individually separate perception of 
the constituent terms A and B—difference being a 
bom fide relation. Granted that A, i.e., the essential 
nature of a thing is perceived, it by no means follows 
that B, i.e., the whole world of its counter-entities is 
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like-wise perceived—which is prima facie absurd. 
Mere remembrance of the counter-entities synchro¬ 
nously with the perception of the essential nature of a 
thing cannot officiate for perception; for, as the two 
conditions of and (as the 

Vedantaparibhashd rightly insists) have not been 
satisfied here, the alleged knowledge of the counter¬ 
entities cannot claim a presentative character. And 
it is a truism to assert that a relation cannot acquire 
or retain its integral character as perception unless 
both the terms be separately presented. It might be 
asked here : “is it inconceivable that there should be 
in a perception elements partly presentative and 
partly representative seeing that Perception itself is 
a presentative-representative process ? Does not the 
perception of the essential nature of a thing ipso facto 
import, or amount to the perception of the absence 
of its counter-entities in that very thing? Is not 
there, along with the perception of what a thing is, 
a collateral perception of what it is not? Cannot 
there be, in other words, a * feeling ’ of difference, 
the alleged difference, though not consciously opera¬ 
tive, operating all the same as the function of the 
associative process of discrimination?” 

Samkara would have nothing to do with that 
‘ radical empiricism ’ of Mill, Spencer, James and 
even of the VijMnavadins which leads them to 
answer the question in the affirmative. What 
Samkara’would urge against them is a studied ignor¬ 
ance of the real issue in a confusion of words. The 
mere ' feeling ’ of difference, the mere function of 
discrimination is not, as the Advaiiist of the 
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Samkarite school would assert, the same thing as the 
consciousness of the relation of difference, the sub¬ 
stantive consciousness of difference. The recognition 
of the ‘ difference ’ in question, is a conscious func¬ 
tion, an intellectual synthesis, not merely an asso¬ 
ciative synthesis. 

It may be argued, however, that the substan¬ 
tive presentation or perception of the essential nature 
of a thing, though not involving an explicit percep¬ 
tion of the difference in question can yet involve, as 
a bye-product along with the percept of its locus, the 
implicit or subconscious percept of the absence of its 
counter-entities. Indeed the seemingly harmless, 
but effectively insidious, phrases ‘ implicit conscious¬ 
ness, ’ ‘ unconscious reason ’ and the like are delight¬ 
fully vague terms—terms, as Prof. Perry rightly 
complains, ‘ with indefinite potentiality ’ and, so 
charged, they have the pernicious effect of leading 
men astray from the pursuit of truth. They serve 
only to mystify the issues in the domain of philoso¬ 
phical thought. These no doubt have the badge of 
modernism, and under Protean masks, are made to 
work wonders in modern psychology as well as 
philosophy. Sick of the repetition ad nauseam of 
the adjective * implicit ’—the unmistakable legacy 
of a Hegel-weary age—Dr. L. P. Jacks faced the 
issue fair and square in a significantly entit¬ 
led article, viz., ' Does Consciousness evolve? ’ 
in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 
It is interesting to follow the duel between 
him and Prof. Muirhead as fought out in 
the pages of the Hibbert Journal. The lesson 
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that such wordy warfares drive home to our minds 
is that it is not yet too late in the day for us to profit 
by Bacon’s classic warning against the Idola Fori, 
or Berkeley’s injunction of drawing aside ‘ the veil 
of words ’ that we may hope to see things in their 
true light. Samkara does not fall a victim to these 
seductive phrases; to play fast and loose or to dally 
with notions is a thing which strict intellectual 
honesty or a sense of ‘ the arduousness of Reality,’ 
as Samkara had, would never permit. What does 
this implicitness mean, after all, from the point of 
view of the spontaneity of Self which is, be it remem¬ 
bered, the standpoint of Epistemology? When we 
are discussing the prdmanyam or truth of bhedah, 
we must view it from the standpoint of the func¬ 
tioning or knowing self, and for it ‘ implicitness ’ 
has no meaning. The terms ‘ implicit ’ and ‘ ex¬ 
plicit ’ are hopelessly pinned down to an ‘ object¬ 
centric ’ world and can only hope to thrive therein, 
but they have absolutely no locus standi in the * Ego¬ 
centric ’ world of the Vedanta. As tom out of their 
proper context, and applied to the Vedanta, they 
acquire a metaphorical extension of meaning which 
renders them either irrelevant or at best misleading. 
Living, as it does, under the vertical glare of a full- 
orbed, Self-luminous caitanyam{^^i^), the Vedanta 
does not offer any scope for smuggling in such con¬ 
traband things, under cover of a shadowy penumbra, 
as a ‘ marginal ’ or even as a ‘ fringe ’ of conscious¬ 
ness. It is conceded, however, that there is the 
percept of the ‘ abhavah ’ or absence of its 

counter-entity (along with perception of the thing). 
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although it is neither the result of a process of per¬ 
ception directed towards it nor the result of the 
implicit process of perception. It is the result of 
a distinct positive function of the mind, known in 
Vedanta, as Anupalabdhih . 

Secondly, the notion of ‘ difference is not 
logically definable. If it be real, it can either (.1.) 
be the essential nature of the thing which 

differs, or (2) an attribute (ti4r.) of it. On the first 
supposition, it would follow that on the apprehen¬ 
sion of the essential nature of a thing there would 
at once arise not only the judgment about its essen¬ 
tial nature but also judgments as to its difference 
from all other things. But it might be urged that 
even when the essential nature of a thing is appre¬ 
hended, the judgment ' this thing is different from 
other things ’ depends all the same on the remem¬ 
brance of its counter-entities and until this remem¬ 
brance functions, the judgment of difference does not 
come into being. But this is inadmissible ex 
hypothesi. He who maintains that difference is 
nothing but * the essential nature of a thing ’ has 
no right to assume a dependence on counter-entities : 
the judgment about difference can, on his view, 
depend on the counter-entities no more than the 
judgment about essential nature can. His view is 
committed to the proposition, howsoever assured, 
that the words ‘ jar ’ and ‘ different ’ in the judg¬ 
ment ‘ the jar is different,’ etc., are synonyms of 
each other. 

(2) On the second supposition, viz., that differ¬ 
ence is an attribute, we should have to assume that 
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‘ difference ’ possesses difference (i.e., is different) 
from the essential nature of a thing, for otherwise 
it would be the same as the latter. And this latter 
difference would have to be viewed as an attribute 
of the first difference, and thus ex hypothesi different 
therefrom, and this would lead us to the postulation 
of a third difference and so on ad infinitum. Further 
the view of difference as an attribute would imply 
that difference is apprehended on the apprehension 
of a thing distinguished by attributes such as ‘generic 
character’ and so on, and at the same time that the 
thing thus distinguished is apprehended on the appre¬ 
hension of difference, and this constitutes a logical 
see-saw. Hence it is concluded that ‘ difference ’ 
(WT.) which can neither be perceived nor conceived 
is non-existent. 

The notion of bhedah came in for its final coup 
de grdce, from Sriharsha (about 1190 A.D.), the 
Vedantic Zeno. Sriharshacaryya’s famous polemi¬ 
cal treatise Khandanakhandakhadyam achieved for 
Samkara-Vedanta what Bradley’s ‘ Appearance ’ did 
for English Absolutism. Indeed the negative dialec¬ 
tic of which Sriharsha had set the classic model 
created a landmark in the historic continuity of the 
Vedantic tradition and was sedulously emulated by 
less known philosophic exponents of the same school. 
Now, according to Sriharsha,* there are four possi¬ 
ble ways of construing the notion of bhedah, and 
none of these stands scrutiny. First, it may be 
construed (1) as svarupabhedah (as by 


Khanddnakhandakhidyam,, Chap. IV. 
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Prabhakara and his school), according to which the 
‘ jar * (qj;) differs from ‘ cloth ’ (qjj) by its very 
nature, so that ‘ the difference from cloth ’ must 
abide in the ‘ jar,’ i.e., in other words, the ‘ cloth ’ 
in the ‘ jar ’—which is absurd on the very face of it; 
(2) as anyonyabhavah (qrq’fcTW flft) or reciprocal 
non-existence (as by the Naiyayikas and by Kumarila 
Bhatta and his followers), according to which there 
is ‘ the absence of jar ’ (TOWra) in the ‘ cloth ’ 
(q^;)and vice versa, so that in accordance with the 
law that the perception of the non-existence of a 
thing presupposes its counter-entity, i.e., the existing 
thing, there would be the perception of ‘ jar ' (qj;) 
in the cloth (to*.), i- e -> they would be identical— 
which is contradictory to our position; (3) as 
Vaidharmyam ( ^q^tPf ) according to which, there 
is divergence or mutual exclusiveness between the 
‘ jar ’ and the ‘ cloth.’ Now, if the divergence in 
the ‘ jar ’ be itself divergent from the divergence in 
the ‘ cloth,’ an infinite regress is under way; or, 
if the two divergences be identical, the relation of 
divergence itself ceases to exist; (4) as prthaktvam 
( qqq^a»{ ) which is supposed to explain differences 
of things; but here also the question arises as to 
whether * separateness ’ resides in different things 
or similar ones, or whether it is identical with the 
thing in which it exists or not—and thus it also is 
not free from inconsistencies. It is unnecessary to 
follow up further the trail of the dialectic of bhedah 
as it is to be found in Citsukha’s TattvadipiM. 
Thus on the rejection of the notion of bhedah the 
chief vantage-ground of Saipkara -Vedanta is gained. 
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Now, the result so far yielded by the analysis of 
consciousness is the undifferenced (faf4siq^) and 
self-manifest character of consciousness 

from which follow conjointly the eternal 
and changeless nature of caitanyam. 

The argument is simple enough : if the manifestation 
of consciousness proceeds from its own nature, and 
not as conditioned by anything else, its prior non¬ 
existence (htwrO at any time of its being is in¬ 
conceivable. Nor can it be argued that it may exist 
and yet may not shine forth, depending, as it does, 
for its manifestation on association with a bodily 
vehicle and, by method of agreement in presence and 
in absence, this entails corporeality of consciousness. 
Samkara admits the force of this contention but 
concludes, unlike the materialist, that association 
with body is to be understood as a co-operating con¬ 
dition only, and that even not as an absolute and 
invariable one, of the manifestation of conscious 
ness, seeing that there is in the dreaming state when 
the body is inoperative, a varied cognisance.* Tn 
the same context, Samkara adduces this conclusion 
in a more telling manner from the bare fact of one¬ 
ness of consciousness which is corroborated furthei 
by the testimony of such experiences as Eecognition 
and Remembrance, t Although it is the argument 

* v'TO qfa twt ^ »r * 3wiT 
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from the fact of recognition (iioiftwt) which is so 
convincingly pressed against the ‘ psychological 
atomism ’ of the Vijnanavadi Buddhist, Samkara 
does not seem to have sufficiently recognised its im¬ 
portance and followed it up in its deeper epistemolo¬ 
gical implications with a view to their utilisation as 
elements in a metaphysical construction. Had he 
done that, he would have given an altogether different 
version of the primary datum of our experience, and 
a different analysis of the knowledge conveyed by 
the simple proposition— “ This is 

that Devadatta.” There is something more than 
the bare fact of ‘ feeling ’ of identity between 

' That Devadatta ’ and * srct ’ 

‘ This Devadatta ’)• What the recognition as sug¬ 
gested by this proposition implies is the cog¬ 
nition of identity in spite of the manifest 
differences conveyed by the epithets (‘fp.’ and ‘xrasj’) 
In fact, the full force of -Recognition remains 
unaccounted for, unless the knowledge conveyed 
herein is presented as a bona-fide judgment, as an 
identity-in-difference. Hence the analysis of Recog¬ 
nition is to be reckoned as a typical or crucial 
instance, symptomatic of the metaphysics under¬ 
lying such analysis. Here, therefore, we'stand at a 
parting of ways. The Ramanuja-Vedanta would 
have knowledge as a judgment, as a de facto identity- 
in-difference expressible in the form : * * 

while the Samkara-Ved&nta would construe know¬ 
ledge as cognition, as knowledge of bare identity 
expressible in die form: A is A, 
which is, after all, a judgment in form only, but 
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never in reality—for a judgment always makes it 
determinate. Indeed, Sarnkara’s view of caitanyam 
as a bare analytic unity devoid of all difference seems 
to be a transcendental version of the psychological 
atomism of VijMnavada —Self as one, eternal, 
changeless, self-manifest principle being nothing but 
the self-luminous, self-ineradicable, and unique 
unitary VijMnam, divested of its momen¬ 
tariness and raised to infinity. It is one of those 
indelible finger-posts that indicate the still lingering 
influences of Buddhism upon Saipkara’s thought. 

Now, the question that arises at this stage is that 
of consistency of this concept of Nirviteshavastu 
with the admission of manifoldness 
of the world and its eventual un¬ 

reality (uqufamTc^fafw.). The fact of the world as 
manifold is pressed against the Subjective Idealism 
of the Yogacara school of Buddhists, and Samkara 
vehemently protests against the VijMnavadin's 
method of tracing it up to the manifoldness of cona¬ 
tive dispositions [constituting the instinctive basis 
of the psychic continuum ()] • The 
real solution of the alleged inconsistency is to be bad 
on the lines adopted in the Advaitasiddhi, the famous 
treatise bearing on Samkara-Vedanta : “ Here is 

the solution of the conflict of the notion of cosmic 
unreality with scriptural texts such as ‘ the world 
as manifold is real,’ ete., which, however, are to 
be construed in a negative reference and treated as a 
proposition having negation fear its object, by way 
of stultification of its primary meaning and restora¬ 
tion of the thing negated.Although, Being and 
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Non-Being are co-ordinate in respect of their mutual 
exclusiveness, affirmation, being self-sufficient, does 
not presuppose negation. Negation, however, being 
relative to its counter-entity, presupposes affirmation. 
Hence such (negative) Sruti texts as ‘ not this ’ ‘ not 
this ’ do depend on positive texts, but there is no 
such dependence on the part of positive ones on the 
negative.”* Thus the reality ascribed inSamkara- 
Vedanta to the world as manifold is an 

empirical one, and this empirical reality does in no 
way conflict with its transcendental unreality 
This reality is, after all, mind-de¬ 
pendent, and this manifoldness appears to be on in¬ 
contestable fact grounded in the very nature of Being, 
as an evolute thereof (ufatm:) from our limited 
point of view. But we forget that this is a distinc¬ 
tion within Caitanyam, and from the standpoint of 
the whole where this duality between the knower and 
the known has been transcended, this so-called 

* evolution ’ ceases to have a meaning and the alleged 
evolved series in its entirety appears to be an unreal 
superimposition, known technically as vivartah 

( fo*:) on a Being which is eternally one, un¬ 
differentiated and changeless. In short, ‘ evolution’ 

( qfalW ) is evidently a temporal category, strictly 
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limited to the finite and, as such, meaningless in a 
wider reference, as applied to the whole. Hence the 
admission of the empirical reality of manifoldness, 
far from being irreconcilable, finds, according to 
Samkara-Vedanta, ultimate explanation in the 
notion of its unreality from the standpoint of the 
whole. Propositions purporting to affirm the reality 
of the manifold are but veiled negations of its reality. 
Hence they are not to be interpreted in an absolute 
sense, as they are sometimes done; and on the 
strength of such undue, one-sided emphasis, the 
world as manifold is viewed as a real transformation 
( qfan*: ) of Brahman. It is through sheer loss of 
perspective and an unsteady grip on the negative 
‘ moment ’ of the dialectic of Vedanta, that such a 
view originates and masquerades as the authentic 
representation of Samkara- .Vedanta. It cannot be 
condoned as a question of emphasis merely, but is a 
fundamental misrepresentation of the drift of 

Samkara-Vedanta. A propos of this faulty perspec¬ 
tive, the warning given by Sarvajnatmamuni in the 
Samkshepa -Sarirakam is useful in the matter of a 
correct reading of the whole situation in Samkara- 
Vedanta. He says (Chap. H, verse 61) that the 
concept of Vivarta logically presupposes that of 
Parinama, but it is in the notion of Vivarta that the 
position of Parinama, finds its natural completion 
and ultimate explanation. If the Absolute Reality 
differs from the world as Manifold and Appearance 
by the whole diameter of being, and is, characterised 
mainly through its contrast-effect thereto, the reality 
of the latter must be affirmed in the interest of the 
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reality of the latter. This is, as Boyce also observes, 
the perennial paradox of Mysticism. 


(ii) Dialectic of Relation. 

The result, which our analysis has yielded so far. 
is the notion of one undifferenced, eternal, self¬ 
manifest Experience or Consciousness as the Beal. 
This is the very essence of Self (*nan) and identical 

therewith. It is not an attribute of the Self 

as Substance (\wrf); for this relation of Sub¬ 
stance and Attribute imports difference 
howsoever refined and sublimated it might 
be, and ‘ difference ’ as a category has al¬ 
ready been rejected as illogical. Now, Samkara 
proposes to show that ‘ Belation ’ itself is a self¬ 
contradictor j concept. 

It is in connection with his controversy with 
the Naiyayikas over the nature of causation, that 
Samkara challenges the Naiyayika contention that 
‘ the cause and the efEect are inseparable because of 
samavayafy ( qn qra*,) and not identical ’ on the score 
of unintelligibility of the problem of Inherence or 
samamyah. As Samkara puts it, “ this even the 
relation (of inherence) itself being ex hypothesi ab¬ 
solutely different from the terms related would relate 
itself to the terms through the mediation of another 
relation of the type of inherence on account of an 
absolute difference (of the same kind between the 
two), and, then, for that relation, another relation is 
to be premised and thus there would ensue an infinite 
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regress.”* This has a remarkable affinity with 
Bradley’s way of dealing with relations. “ In the 
first place, ’ ’ so argues Bradley, ‘ ‘ a relation without 
terms seems mere verbiage * and terms appear, there¬ 
fore, to be something beyond their relation.But 

how the relation can stand to the qualities is, on the 
other side, unintelligible. If it is nothing to the 

qualities, then they are not related at all.But if 

it is to be something to them, then clearly we now 

shall require a new connecting relation.And 

being something itself, if it does not itself bear a 
relation to the terms, in what intelligible way will 
it succeed in being anything to them? But here 
again we are hurried off into the eddy of a hopeless 
process, since we are forced to go on finding new 
relations without end.”t Bradley, however, rounds 
off the discussion, in the manner of Samkara in a 
similar context, with the concluding remark that the 
‘ problem is insoluble ’ and ‘ that a relational way 
of thought—any one that moves by the machinery 
of terms and relations—must give appearance, and 
not truth. ’ 

It is interesting to follow up the tenour of this 
dialectic of Relations as it has been brought to bear 
in the Hastamalakabhashya on the question of the 
relation of Caitanyam to Atman (tTFX^). 


wmdta TOWa i—Com. on V.S.," II. 1. xiv. 
f Appearance and Reality, pp. 32-83. 
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The relation in question may be either one of differ¬ 
ence or identity, or even one of identity-in-difference 
(i.e., both different and non-different) (?unfa 

3T *f?f). It cannot be, 
for aught we know, the first (i.e., one of difference); 
for, in that case, no relation of Substance and 
Attribute is admissible between them, as between 
the ‘ Self * and the ‘ jar ’ (fa*?? H*$r- 

q fiftgf T yKTCfc ) • If it be urged that the analogy of 
the ‘ Self ’ and the ‘ jar ’ is not quite to the point 
for, as essentially unrelated, there is the prima facie 
impossibility of the ‘ jar ’ being an attribute of the 
Self, while Gaitanyam being in more intimate 
relation with Atman may more fittingly be 
styled an attribute of Self, Samkara would reply 
that such a relation itself is inadmissible, for a 
relation (being granted) must either be a relation of 
(external) conjunction or combination (wulu:) or a 
relation of (internal) inherence (wraTH*.) , a tertium 
quid or any other relation being (in this case) impos¬ 
sible. Now, it cannot be a relation of conjunction, 
for it is evidently a property of (corporeal) substances 
and Gaitanyam is not a substance (wjtaro 

7R^#i:)- Nor can it be one of in¬ 
herence, for it involves regressus ad infinitum. 
(JTOnWTUTTinO to the following effect: Is the relation 
of inherence (in question) related or unrelated to the 
terms in relation? Not surely unrelated, for it will, 
in that case, be indifferent, like jars, to the terms 
related; if related, another relation of inherence is to 
be posited (a relation of conjunction, etc., being out 
of the question), and this, in dependence on another 
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again, Will lead to an infinite regress. Thus in all 
cases of difference, whatever it be, the relation of 
Substance and Attribute, is in no wise defensible 

tm). In case of a relation of identity (Which 
is the second alternative), consciousness is of 
the very essence of Self, and so the rela¬ 
tion of Substance and Attribute becomes all 
the more inconceivable according to the prin¬ 
ciple that a thing can never be an attribute of 
itself—‘ whiteness ’ surely is never an attribute of 
whiteness.’ Thus remains (as the last alternative) 
the case of identity-in-difference (lirsrrfjTOW.) • If is, 
however, a manifest contradiction to hold at the same 
time and, in the same relation, that a thing is both 
identical with, and different from another. If it be 
maintained in this regard that identity-in-difference 
is not self-contradictory as being sanctioned by per¬ 
ception (which is a valid source of knowledge) as, 
for example, in the apprehension ‘this is a cow,’ 
the ‘ cowness,’ which, is perceived as identical With 
this individual (cow, is recognised 
in the case of another individual (coW) as distinguish¬ 
ed from the first, and thus from the fact of identity 
and difference figuring in perception the conttovetsy 
can be set at rest, the Advaitist discredits the sug¬ 
gestion on the ground that perception in such a base 
is susceptible of a different psychological explana¬ 
tion * as > for example, things al¬ 

though different may yet appear as tton-difffebent or 
homogeneous in perception on account of such defects 
as extreme nearness, etc., just as the successive 

25 
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flames of a lamp, though discrete, yet somehow ap¬ 
pear as one continuous mass or as in one Moon there 
is the appearance of two; hence it is concluded that 
perception, which is capable of being otherwise ex¬ 
plained, cannot invalidate the proved contradiction of 
‘ identity-in-difference ’ (i.e., difference and non-dif¬ 
ference) JTOTOfaTO 

fayfaUT nfrotft gw*, i). Then the author of Hasta- 
mala-kabhashyam proceeds to the twofold distinction 
of Caitanyam into its transcendental and phenomenal 
aspects and pursues 

with relentless vigour the same dialectic of 
relation in its threefold aspect down to its 
minutest ramification. The polemic, however, 
is wound up with the secure establishment of one 
of the central tenets of Siimkara-Vedanta, viz., that, 
“therefore, the Atman is on no account to be termed 
a (transcendental) Substance with Consciousness as 
its attribute but the very essence of Consciousness 

itself ” (?ren*T?RT rnsam frafr utfo). 

Here, in the enunciation of the problem of Tran¬ 
scendental Substance versus Transcendental Subject 
we have the moot-point of controversy between 
Ramanuja and Samkara. It will be beside the point 
to refer here to the conception of Soul-substance as 
it has figured in the West from Plato down the 
course of the ages to Wundt, Avenarius and Mach, 
not to-mention others of a more recent date. 

Among the varied applications of this dialectic 
of Relation, the next in importance from the stand¬ 
point of Advaita-Vedanta is that pressed against the 
NaiySyika admission of J&ti (snfh) as an abstract, 
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denotational, universal and incidentally against 
the Whole-and-part ’ ’ relation. According to the 
Naiyayikas, things of the nature of compounds abide 
m atoms as their constituent causes by means of 
samavaya or the relation of inherence. Now 
assuming the validity of the relation, it may 
still be asked, according to Samkara, whether a 
compound abides in all the atoms taken together or 
in each separately. If the former, as all the atoms 
cannot possibly be perceived, the world as an aggre¬ 
gate of things would remain unperceived. But it 
may be urged that a whole is apprehended even if 
some only of its constituent parts be apprehended. 
Samkara repudiates the suggestion with an emphatic 
disclaimer, and asserts that the one inherent in the 
many can be apprehended only if the many sub¬ 
stances in which the one inheres are apprehended. 
The opponent, however, re-affirms his position and 
says that the whole does abide directly in some parts 
and through the mediation of these in all the parts. 
Samkara would not concede even so much ; for, in his 
opinion, the whole, in order that it may abide in some 
parts, must presuppose other intervening parts and 
for these again other such parts, and so on to infinity. 
Samkara’s treatment, it is to be noted parentheti¬ 
cally, is somewhat similar to Bradley’s way of deal¬ 
ing with the spatial relation of the ‘ whole ’ and the 
‘ part.’ Enlarging on the contradiction inherent in 
‘space’ Bradley proceeds to set forth the antithesis 
thus: 

(1) “ Space is not a mere relation. For any 
space must consist of extended parts, and these parts 
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dearly are spaces. . . . Again, from the other side, 
if any space is taken as a whole, it is evidently more 
than a relation. . . . The mere fact that we are 
driven always to speak of its parts should be evidence 
enough, what could, be the parts of a relation? 

(2) But space is nothing but a relation. For, 
in the first place, any space must consist of parts; 
and if the parts are not spaces, the whole is not space. 
Take then in a space any parts. These, it is as¬ 
sumed, must be solid, but they are obviously extend¬ 
ed. If extended, however, they will themselves 
consist of parts, and these again of further parts, and 
so on without end. ... We have seen that space 
vanishes internally into relations between units 
which never can exist. But on the other side, when 
taken by itself as an unit, it passes away into the 
search for an illusory whole. It is essentially the 
reference of itself to something else, a process of 
endless passing beyond actuality. As a whole it is 
briefly, the relation of itself to a non-existent 
other-.”* Now, to proceed with the second alterna¬ 
tive (offered by the Naiyayika), viz., that the whole 
abides in the parts separately which being true, the 
same whole, Samkara urges,' cannot be present 
independently in each of its several parts as the same 
Devadatta cannot simultaneously be present in two 
different places. What we should get, then, in the 
end, is not a single whole but a number of different 
wholes. The opponent would still argue that the 
whole might conceivably be present in each part, full 
and entire, even as ‘ cowness ’ (%f), in all COWS. 


* Appearance and Realtfy, pp. 86*87. 
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This, Samkara asserts, is never borne out by our 
experience. ‘ Generic characters ’ (such as ‘ struc¬ 
ture, ’ ‘ dewlap ’ as in the case of bulls) may indeed 
be visibly present in all the individual members of 
the class, but a (physical) whole cannot similarly 
be immanent in all its constituent members. If that 
were so, the ‘horn’ of a ‘cow’ would give us ‘milk.’ 
There is a world of difference, which the Naiyayika 
forgets conveniently, between the category of the 
‘wbole-and-the-part’ viewed logically, and the same 
viewed physically. It is only the Absolute of the 
Hegelian type, and that too, according to the opinion 
of a limited section of Hegelians, which can thus 
appear in its constituent members, whole and entire 
without surrendering in the least its integrity. 

It is well worth noting here that the Samkara- 
Vedanta although it stands committed, by its rejec¬ 
tion of the relation of inherence, to the repudiation 
of Naiyayika Jati (unfa:) does yet retain the realistic 
Mti or universal, in a modified form. The Vedanta 
rejects the Naiyayika Jdti, which has been defined as 
an eternal reality inhering in the vy/ahtis (grfjff;) and 

being co-ordinate therewith (‘ 

*), so as to convert it in the end into the ab¬ 
stract denotational universal of those Eealists who 
subscribe to the motto : unwersalia ante item. To 
quote VeddntaparibhdsM ’ s phrasing oi this denun¬ 
ciation :* “ There is absolutely no. warrant for all 
these technical terms like Jati and Uptidhi, they 
being beyond the ken of all the accredited sources of 


* Chapter I. 


1 i 
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valid knowledge (snfaoatmfasqfTWreTOT'. **re»mnn- 

vHTl^nfuSttqT^). But the Vedanta construes 
the realistic Jdti in a modified Aristotelian 
sense, as ‘ the connotational real," not as co¬ 
ordinate with, and distinct from, the individual 
but identical therewith. Universalia in rebus 
or immanental realistic Jdti is what the Vedanta 
would sanction and recognise. The Vedantapari- 
bhashd presents this distinction with a pointed em¬ 
phasis in one sentence thus : “ Percepts, such as 
‘ this is a jar,’ etc., attest the reality of ‘ jarness,’ 
etc., but not also (the reality of ‘ jarness,’ etc.) as 
abstract universals ’ ’ (gzts?m u<TO fir vreaife - 

51 5 ?ra snfa^rsfq). That is why the 
Veddntaparibhashd, in perfect keeping with 
its ontological position, asserts that it is ilie 
Jati, and not the vyakti, that is the locus 
of iaktih (sjfai: or siWccf^), i.e., the capacity ol a 
word to refer to or mean an object directly. The 
object directly meant is, technically speaking, the 
Sakyarn (TORq) and to adopt the terminology of 
modern logic, ‘the Sakyarn of a word is its universal 
concept.’ Now, according to the Vedantaparibhashd 
the power inheres in the Jdti and not in the 
individuals (composing the class to which the 
word extends), because of the infinity of in¬ 
dividuals and the consequent extravagance (in 
the assumption of an infinity of such ‘ power *) 

(TO )• The 

Naiyayika, however, would go the whole hog and say 
that the iaktih in question may very well reside in 
the individuals characterised by ' generic qualities,’ 
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the question : “ How is it, then, that we come to 

mean individual objects from such words as ‘ cow,’ 
etc. ?” the Vedantist gives a forceful reply : ‘The Jali 
is known in and through the same act of conscious¬ 
ness as the individual (5 H34 

not because of any law of Association, as the 
psychologist of the mid-Victorian Association!st 
School would say, for the fact of association itself 
remains on that hypothesis unaccounted for, but 
because of the Ontological truth of the immanence 
of the Universal in the individual, of the identity Of 
the Dharmin and the Dharma 

Now, the cosmic sweep of the Dialectic of 
Relation—comprising, as it does, all the different 
kinds of relation including that of the knower and 
the known to which the arguments against relation 
necessarily apply, need not make us marvel, for it 
converges on the same result achieved by the Dialec¬ 
tic of bheda from the other side. But, as against 
the modus operandi of Satnkara in this regard, may 
not the Naiyayika, with the characteristic naivete 
of a realist, exclaim as William James did in a 
similar context: ‘ Relations relate in spite of Mr. 
Bradley ’ ? Is it not a purely gratuitous assumption 
that a relation must presuppose another relation to 
relate itself to the terms in relation? A relation, it 
will be urged, simply because it is a relation requires 
no other. The alleged dialectical difficulties are only 
self-created, as they spring from a radical miscon¬ 
ception regarding the nature of relation— namely, 
the treatment of relation as a tertium quid 
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co-ordinate and homogeneous with the terms related. 
Sumkara, however, would stick to his position, and 
re-assert in the faoe of this realistic argument that 
the Naiyayika cannot hereby claim to have proved 
his ease. He, being a Pluralist by profession, must 
needs begin with the discrete and independent parti¬ 
culars of experience, and as he proceeds to justify the 
relations as subsisting in between them, they must 
dver be found to be foreign and external to the nature 
of these particulars. Thus, he cannot help postula¬ 
ting Other relations and, therefore* slipping into the 
vicious regresSub ad infinitum. 

In criticism it may be urged, however* that 
Samkara’s polemic is valid only against Pluralism 
According to which all relations are necessarily 
external. But does it, it may be pertinently asked, 
apply with equal force against a system of Absolute 
Idealism in which there is recognition of internal 
relation, or better, self-relation on the part of the 
Absolute? Samkara leaves us unconvinced here. 
Indeed, the main point here is not how A came into 
Delation with B, but how A B started into existence 
at all. Difficulties arise equally in the case of 
deipkAra's monism as they did in the case of the 
pluralistic Nyaya. It is incumbent on Saipkara to 
show how any thing, on his hypothesis, comes to 
exist at all* no matter whether it is a homogeneous or 
undifferenced principle, or an identity-in-difference 
of distinguishable but inseparable members, 
^nipkara seems to have cut the Gordian knot of rela¬ 
tion without being able to untie it,, and here at least. 
tUm&nuja’s stricture that the testimony of expOTi- 
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ence is not on the side of Samkara’s undifferenced, 
irrelative Reality has a plausibility all its own. 

This is, as the critic of Samkara-VedAnta will 
triumphantly point out, the plague-spot or crying 
curse of every system of abstract monism; this is that 
vicious logic which leads straight into an Acosmism 
or Pantheism, pure and simple. Indeed, the 
repudiation of inherence as a relation which logically 
imports the abhedah ( ) or non-difference of 

Dharmah and Dharml, Jdti and Vyakti, Kdryyam 
and Kdranam, is perilously near a system of rigid 
Pantheism or Acosmism of the Parmenidean type. 
So vital issues are staked upon a right construction of 
this concept of abhedah which is not, as it 

has been generally supposed to be, the logic of 
Pantheism. The true logical significance of the 
concept of Abhedah(qpfe.) Ananyatvam ,(*pfpira*l) or 
Tadatmyam is hardly conveyed by the word 

‘ identity ’ which has consequently been the prolific 
source of misconstructions heaped on Samkara or 
Bradley. Let Bradley speak for himself. “Where 
there is no diversity there is no identity at all, the 
identity in abstraction from the diversity having lost 
its character.” Again, “ there is no sameness of 
mere existence, for mere existence is a vicious ab¬ 
straction. And everywhere identity is ideal and con¬ 
sists in the transcendence of its own being by that 
which is identical. ’ ’* Passages may be quoted from 
Sainkara’s commentary to show that the concept of 
abhedah or ananyatvam as expressing the! relation of 
cause and effect is not one of abstract, colourless 

* Appearance and Reality, Appendix, ‘ Identity.* 

26 
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identity—“ identity in abstraction from diversity.” 
It means simply what it directly stands for, viz., 
‘ non-different,’ i.e., the * effect ’ is not different 
from ‘ the cause ’ (in respect of its essence). A 
paraphrasing of ‘ non-different ’ as ‘ identical ’— 
an apparently innocuous procedure—is the ‘ original 
sin ’ in the matter of interpreting Satpkara’s texts. 
In the first place, Samkara clearly states in his com¬ 
mentary on Brahma-sutras, H. 1. vi: ” On the 

hypothesis of absolute sameness, moreover, the cause- 
effect relation itself is destroyed^ TOffo- 
fqqrPQTPSf ircNft ) • Next he proceeds to allay all 
misunderstanding bearing on this topic by 
his express repudiation of the suggested ‘ identity’ : 
“ (The term has been used), not with a view 
to their identity but with a view to the 
denial of a reality (on the part of the effect) 
other than that of the cause ( <HiH<U P \ 

*1 T^nfwimfa). ’ ’ That is why Saipkara’s 
system goes by the name of ‘Advaitavadah’ n^j), 
i.e., non-dualism* and not ‘ Aikyavadah ’ (tfcfWRS), 
i.e., a system of abstract or absolute monism. The 
Vedantaparibhasha in the context of the logic of 
Perception substantiates this point further by the 
usage of the term (‘^i^:’) in the true sense : ” ‘ the 
non-difference from the knower ’ verily is not 
(tantamount to) their virtual identity, but the denial 
(on the part of the object) of a reality other than that 
of the knower ’ ’ (TOTW^t TOTS- 

. In the face of such outspoken 

* Cf. Edmond Holmes, * A Defence of Pantheism 9 in 
the Hibbert Journal , April, 1926. 
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utterances, the perverse interpretation of ‘ abhedah ’ 
as ‘ identity ’ betrays a lamentable ignorance of the 
contextual criticisms that are to be found in the 
literature of the Samkara-Vedanta School. Vacas- 
pati MiiSra, who is regarded by common consent as a 
notable exponent of Samkara-Vedanta, pursues the 
tenour of the master’s logic to the following effect: 
“ Neither are the earthen vessels different, nor non- 
different, nor even, both different and non-different 
from earth, but are in reality, indescribable or in¬ 
definable ^ aR: * *T 

fiWIT: fi|PE|f»pypfo lT ^). This trend of thought was 
taken up in right earnest and developed in 
a negative direction by Sriharsha, another re¬ 
nowned protagonist of this school, so that he 
ended by metamorphosing the Advaitavadah 
() of Samkara into a Philosophy of 
the Indefinable or Anirvdcyavadah 
This he achieved by assigning central importance 
in his system to the notion of individuality ( 
or ) of a thing which always eludes the grasp of 
universals. No universal or even system of univer- 
sals can possibly exhaust the infinite variety of the 
individual, and to recognise this inaccessibility of 
the individual is, in Sriharsha’s opinion, the deeper 
philosophical significance of that recondite principle 
of Mdyd which is sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya 

That this was the true drift 
of Saipkara’s doctrine of Maya as indefinable, 
Sriharsha does not for a moment call into question. 
True it is that Samkara does in some places speak 
of the ‘ individual ’ and * individuality,’ as, for 
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example, in course of his commentary on the 
Taittiriya Up. VII. 8 (jnpT^q&t, ) 

“Verily that is the essential nature or individuality 
(of a being) which is not dependent on anything else. 
Whatever is dependent on anything else is not its 
individuality—for that being absent, this (so-called) 

individuality will be gone ’’ (gff tra HPinfaf 

ihtw ira«|} strati, *i rm; *reimft 

and dwells at length on the distinction be¬ 
tween ‘ individuality ’ or ‘ essential nature ' 
(<?HSWl) and ‘ accidental, derivative or ad¬ 
jectival nature ’ of a thing. But he 

has never brought the idea into prominent relief. 
What Sriharsha’s dialectic has taught us—no matter 
whether we agree with all his findings or not—is 
that we are not to be dismayed at the revelation of 
the nature of things as the home of countless contra¬ 
dictions. Our logic must be attuned to the nature 
of things, and not the things stretched on the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of our abstract formal logic or meta¬ 
physical predilections. Samkara rightly observes that 
‘ the union of contradictories is not denied of pheno¬ 
menal objects, it is denied only of the noumenon, the 
simple, eternal object. ’* It is in the light of such 
a methodological principle that one can best hope to 
appraise the full significance of the relation of 
abhedah or ananyatvam as distinguished from 
aikyam (xfewj). ‘ identity of contradictories, the 

* fiw fircwwqft ew ft !utSu% n 

— Bfhad&rapyaka Upanishad Bhashyam, Ch. V, 1st 
BtHkmapa, 
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identity is known through recognition; the relatiou 
of identity is nothing but the identical thing.”* 

The concept of ananyatvam, comes into clearer 
relief in the context of the Vedantic doctrine of 
Causation (to which it strictly applies as its peculiar 
category); nevertheless it is, as Deussen truly 
remarks, not only the law that determines the rela¬ 
tion between events and changes of phenomena, but 
is also the bond between substance and attributes. 
Although it may appear as an advance labelling, such 
a doctrine is the inevitable outcome of an immanental 
view of causation. 


* Brof. K. C. Bhattacharyya, Studies in Vedmtism, 

p. 25. 



LECTURE YII 


Brahman and Maya : the Metaphysics op the 
Vedanta 

The devastating sweep of the dialectic of ‘ ex¬ 
perience ’ and ‘relation,’ which involved in one 
common ruin the whole world of manifold existence, 
may, indeed, stupefy and even scare away the meta¬ 
physical enquirer, but it cannot forever silence or 
stifle the metaphysical craving of the soul. Accord¬ 
ingly, we have in Samkara-Vedanta a frank recog¬ 
nition of duality or multiplicity, and an honest at¬ 
tempt to render its philosophical status and import¬ 
ance. The prevailing attitude of the philosopher of 
the Samkara-Vedanta School in this regard is that 
the world somehow exists, and its relation to Brah¬ 
man as its infinite and unconditioned ground is 
simply indefinable Maya, is the term 

which is exactly descriptive of this attitude. It is 
true that the description of the manifold world as 
Maya, has been regarded by critics as an evasion of 
explanation, and no explanation at all in the strict 
sense of the term. But admitting sub judice its 
claim to figure as a philosophical principle, one has 
yet to explain how far Brahman, as invested with 
Maya, may be regarded as the cause or ground of this 
multiform existence. The best way to proceed would 
be along the Vedantie dialectic of causation which 
has been worked out by Samkara in his classic re- 
• futation of the different theories of causation in the 
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Tarkapadah (flfliraTC:) of the Brahmasiitrabhashya. 
He begins with his critique on the Buddhistic theory 
of Asatkaranavada (as outlined in his commentary 
on Brhadaranyaka Upanishad), according to which 
effects arise out of the primitive Non-being or Void 
( ) by a process of negation of Negation (i.e., of 

the Void). But phenomena qu& phenomena cannot 
reasonably be conceived as being projected out of 
non-being. On the contrary, it is a matter of 
common experience that effects come into being only 
when causes are present. Even on the supposition 
of ‘ nothing ’ as the cause of some phenomenon, 
nothing becomes something, and no longer remains 
the Void or Non-being of the Buddhists. Against 
Ibis the Buddhists maintain that the pot-form can¬ 
not come into being unless the lump-form of the 
clay is destroyed. Hence, logically speaking, the 
iiunediate unconditional antecedent, i.e., the cause 
of the pot-form is not the clay but the destruction 
of the lump-form. To this it is replied that along 
with the destruction of the lump-form, the clay as 
material of the pot is not destroyed. All causes, 
while operating, destroy their quondam manifesta¬ 
tion just to usher into existence the alleged effect- 
fo.m (which is its present manifestation), inasmuch 
as the same cause cannot reasonably exist in two dif¬ 
ferent forms at one and the same time. In the pro¬ 
duction of the pot the clay forsakes the lump-form 
and is in a state of passing over to the pot-form. 
But what about its character or status during the 
ad interim period? Should it be left absolutely 
characterless or amorphous—neither fish nor flesh— 
a creature of the imagination? A similar absurdity 
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appertains to the theory- of transient causality which 
has to admit under pressure of arguments that a 
power emanating from A remains suspended, as it 
were, in vacuum—without any ostensible support 
or locus,—and then flows into B. Lotze has ably 
exposed the fallacy of such a procedure. Nor can it 
be argued with consistency, says $amkarn, that the 
clay of the moment is destroyed and the material of 
clay (in the production of the pot) is something 
different from, though similar to, the previously 
existing one in appearance. And it is this element 
of similarity which is the ground of our erroneously 
inferring the identity of the lump and the pot. But, 
urges Samkara, we have here a clear perception of 
identity, and apart from this perception we cannot 
build our theory upon similarity which is a matter 
of inference only. Besides the consciousness ‘ this 
is like that ’ is possible if the same knower or self is 
a witness to both the fleeting, momentary cognitions 
—which, however, is inconceivable from the 
Buddhistic standpoint. If it be asserted that the 
knowledge of identity may still be conceived, al¬ 
though the fact of identity may not exist, know¬ 
ledge as implying correspondence of ideas to facts 
becomes in that case a nullity. Hence, Saipkara 
winds up the controversy by saying that to maintain 
that effects arise out of the annihilation of the cause 
is denying roundly that they have a cause. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vedantist, however, the cause alone is 
real: whatever differs from it is unreal. Effectua¬ 
tion is only the self-alienation of the cause. The 
effect has, therefore, its ‘ truth ’ in the cause, and 
not vice versa. 
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The Naiyayika doctrine of Causation known as 
Arambhavddah or Asatkdryyavadah holds that the 
non-existent effect originates from the existing 
cause. The effect is thus real after, and unreal 
before, effectuation. This does not, however, 
amount to the Buddhistic negation of cause. Now, 
Samkara points out in his criticism of the Naiyayika 
position that the effect being non-existent before its 
production, it is not real and as such cannot be 
related to the cause. Relation is possible of exist- 
ents only, not of the existent and the non-existent 
or two non-existents.”* The effect being thus un¬ 
related to the cause, any effect would be at random 
produced by any cause, and this means an end to 
the determinate relation between cause and effect 
( ) in our experience of the world. 

Indeed, what we set store by in the cause-and-effect 
relation is the conception of Order underlying it, 
and along with the temporal and the spatial order, 
these three orders of Relation ( ) 

are generally considered as constitutive of the cosmic 
order. Hence the Naiyayika formulation of the 
doctrine of causality which seems apparently to have 
belittled this ultimate postulate of our experience of 
the world, tends to inaugurate chaos and confusion 

(tltafSui) in a sphere where law and order are im¬ 
mediately in evidence. The shaft seems to have gone 
home, and the Naiyayika seeks to avert this impend¬ 
ing disaster in the eventual overthrow of the cause- 

* WC I T vsvnv. wSfai—Com. on V. B. t 
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and-effect relation by the hypothesis of an AtUaydh 
(*rf?rjpr. ) or surplus (energy) flowing from the 
causal substance into the effect-form. This is that 
famous admission of tSakt'ih ( ) in its varied 

application in the Nyaya system which, in its detail¬ 
ed working out, affords an instructive comparison 
with the Cartesian conception of the cause contain¬ 
ing the effect formaliter or eminenter. To this 
Samkara demurs on the following counts : if this 
atUayah or surplus be the antecedent condition (of 
being or non-being) of the effect in the cause, then 
the Naiyayika’s procedure is suicidal; if, however, 
it be anything else, it can either be ( i ) non-existent, 
in which case it would not produce anything, far 
less the specific effect in question, or ( ii ) different 
from the cause-phenomenon, in which case the effect- 
phenomenon cannot result from the cause-pheno¬ 
menon, or, lastly, (in) different from the effect, in 
which case there is no reason why it should produce 
this particular effect and no other. None of these 
alternatives being logically tenable, the hypothesis 
of tiaktih as a separate entity is negatived, and 
Saipkara puts forward his own conclusion that the 
alleged Saktih is identical with the causal substance 
on the one hand and the effect-phenomenon pertains 
on the other to the very essence of tfaktih 

(Sdfw: ^1%) and thus 

is established the non-difference ) of 

the effect from the cause ( qiumiq, 
mwO- Then £amkara proceeds to defend his thesis 
as to the eternity of effect (in the empirical sense) 
as against the Naiyfiyika view of the prior non- 
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existence of the effect in the cause. The effect-form 
is neither unreal (*paq) nor imaginary nor does it 
accidentally emerge into existence. The Asat, 
strictly speaking, cannot appear, for, whatever 
appears must be supposed to be existing prior to its 
manifestation, though lying concealed from us. As 
an object hidden in darkness or concealed by a non¬ 
transparent wall, manifests itself under more favour¬ 
able conditions—when the obstruction to its mani¬ 
festation is removed,—so does the pot-form hidden in 
the previous form of the clay, the lump-form, reveal 
itself under appropriate conditions. To this the 
Naiyayika objects that something existing and yet 
not appearing or manifesting itself is inadmissible. 
Admitting, for argument’s sake, the truth of the 
contention that “ all that is manifested was previous¬ 
ly existent,” the contrapositive of the proposition, 
viz., “ what was previously non-existent is not 
manifested ” would lay claim to validity, i.e., 
absence of manifestation would require verification 
—which is absurd. Hence it is reasonable that a 
thing is existent only when it is manifested. 
Sarpkara opposes this extravagant demand—that a 
thing is existent only when it is manifested—which 
amounts to saying that all existents are manifested 
and this is an obvious impossibility. As to the 
potential existence of the pot-form in the lump-form, 
if it be contended that the lump-form should in that 
case occupy a space-position different from that of 
the pot-form, just as the * wall ’ (in the illustration) 
occupies a space-position different from that of the 
object hidden by it, Samkara would guestion the 
validity of the objection on the ground that there is 
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no law that the respective space-positions, of that 
which conceals and of that which is concealed, 
should be different; for, to take an example, in milk 
the milk-form conceals from view the water-form and 
yet has the same space-position as the latter. To 
this parity of reasoning the Naiyayika may yet object 
and say that the two cases are not exactly similar; 
for, to see the pot concealed in darkness, one has 
to exert oneself (in the direction of lighting a lamp, 
etc.) but no such exertion is implied in seeing the 
pot emerge from the lump of clay. But Samkara 
persists in maintaining that so far as seeing is con¬ 
cerned there is absolutely no difference between the 
two cases : seeing involves no exertion, which pro¬ 
duction alone does. Baffled in this direction the 
Naiyayika falls back upon the argument from prac¬ 
tical efficiency ( v gt fam qn fc q *! )—the infallible prag¬ 
matic patent—and argues with apparent cogency 
that a thing which is merely, but does nothing is a 
figment of imagination, an entia rationis, debarred 
from the world of real things. A cause justifies its 
claim thereto only by producing the effect. This, 
in Samkara’s opinion, amounts to saying that the 
origination of the pot is ipso facto the origination 
of the potter, both being reckoned co-effects of a 
common cause. Does not this fact of mutual depend¬ 
ence lead to the conception of both the so-called 
' cause and effect ’ as modes of one and the same 
substance instead of strengthening the Naiyayika 
hypothesis? The Naiyayika, however, would regard 
it as no more than a mere quibble and point out that 
the effect originates and acquires a positive nature 
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after it has been previously endowed with the being 
of the cause, origination of an effect being in all 
cases regarded as the connection of the effect with 
the existence of the cause. But, replies Samkara, 
connection can only be of things that are, not of 
things that are not, nor of things one of which is, 
and the other is not.* How can the (non-existent) 
effect, therefore, be connected with the (existent) 
cause? Further, we cannot intelligibly use the 
phrase ‘ before its origination ’ seeing that the con¬ 
cept of non-existence has no temporal limit. It is 
only what is, and not what is not, that can have a 
conceivable limit. The non-existent is absolutely 
non-existent—there being no degrees of non-exist¬ 
ence. Thus non plussed the Naiyayika assumes 
the offensive, and provokes his opponent into giving 
a final and effective reply to his contention. If the 
effect be, as Samkara contends, pre-existent in the 
cause is not, argues the Naiyayika, the activity of 
the causal agent (tMTSTMUtlTT:) rendered superfluous 
Or useless (*pu§gft) ? Samkara, while summing up 
his position, embodies in his reply to this question 
all the corollaries that follow from the central theme. 
In the first place, he urges, the effect exists in the 
cause (before as well as after the production). If 
the effect be not granted an existence in the cause, 
the cause can, by no conceivable means, give birth 
to the effect. The effect should be supposed to exist 
in the form of potency which, under more favourable 
conditions, would originate as a thing or event. 

* wfifv sreafid— Com. on V. S. 
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effectuation being the manifestation of a cause in 
another form. Secondly, it is to be noted that this 
change of form does not, as it is generally supposed, 
entail an essential change in the causal substance. 
That Devadatta with contracted hands and feet 
( ) is the same Devadatta with out¬ 

stretched hands and feet () is proved 
by the fact of Recognition ( TtfqfroTOTq ) which 
would be prima fade absurd in a doctrine of momen¬ 
tary existence (), as that of the Buddhists. 
Then, again, if the effect be non-existent before 
production, the supposed activity of the causal agent 
would be without an object whereon to exercise itself, 
like sword-thrusts on the surrounding atmosphere. 
Fourthly, it might be urged, that the past or future 
being, though different from the present being, is 
still being. No (future) object can be willed, unless 
the (future) object be existent; for willing (as dis¬ 
tinguished from mere desiring or imagining) is sim¬ 
ply the objectification of the future. If the so-called 
future being be really non-existent, the perception 
of the Yogins (who acquire certain abnormal powers, 
such as clairvoyance etc.), known technically 
as yogipratyaksham (utfiraorapi), although uncom¬ 
mon becomes impossible; for the Yogin 

is supposed to be perceiving the past and the future 
as we perceive the present. Following up this line 
of thought a little, further, and abstracting from the 
limitations that characterise our perception, we come 
across the case of God’s foreknowledge, which should 
strictly be called knowledge of what is future to 
finite beings that are in time. Now, God’s know¬ 
ledge (or foreknowledge) would be unthinkable if 
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the future (object) were not eternally existent. Thus 
it is that Saipkara escapes between the horns of that 
standing dilemma of theology—if Divine foreknow¬ 
ledge be a fact, man’s free-will is a delusion—by 
employing the strictly metaphysical notion of Exist¬ 
ence as participation in a Being that is essentially 
timeless. The solution here given by Saipkara of 
this problem of the reconciliation between Divine 
foreknowledge and human free-will has nothing to 
do with the ingenious device of a ‘ self-imposed ’ 
limitation requisitioned for this purpose. It rather 
reminds one of the Augustinian or the Anselmic way 
of solving the dilemma. Again, what does, asks 
Saipkara, non-existence of the (future) pot mean? 
It means simply the non-existence of the non-exist¬ 
ing (not of the existing) pot and as such it does not 
mean anything definite. Non-existence (of the 
pot) qud non-existence has no distinguishable mark 
by which it may be distinguished from the non¬ 
existence of cloth, for example. Non-existence is 
therefore a notion which is strictly indefinable. 
Finally, in order that we may make an intelligible 
use of the proposition : * * the effect comes into 
being, ’ ’ the ‘ effect ’ as subject must be already 
existent in order to own * comes into being ’ as 
predicate. The modern logician, however, would 
say that it need not necessarily be existent; concep¬ 
tual ‘ existence ’ or ‘ subsistence ’ may be sufficient 
for that purpose. 

As against the Buddhist Asatkaranavddin as 
well as against the NaiySyika Asatkaryyavddin 
Saipkara wields the double-edged weapon of the 
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eternity of the principle underlying the cause-and- 
effect relation, i.e., the eternity of cause as well as the 
eternity of effect (in an empirical sense of course). 
This seems to be the contention of the Saipkhya 
theory of Satkaryyavadah which, for that reason, 
makes the nearest approach to the Vedantic theory 
af causation. The Samkhya theory is also known 
as Parindmavadah ), for it believes in 

evolution with substantial mutation and holds effects 
to be the real transformations of the causes. The 
Satpkhya repudiates the Naiyayika theory as pre¬ 
posterous so far as the latter subscribes to the 
monstrous hypothesis that the previously non-exist¬ 
ent somehow acquires existence. What is non¬ 
existent is so absolutely and eternally; you cannot at 
random make a thing change its nature, e.g., a jar 
change into a cloth. Even an admission of Saktih 
( u fawHffH: * will not achieve the miracle and thus 
escape from the impasse. The only plausible hypo¬ 
thesis is the supposition of the effect as potentially 
present in the cause, and a collocation of circum¬ 
stances is necessary to make the latent state patent in 
the form of the effect. There is no need, according 
to Saifikhya, of postulating a separate Saktih, (sifa;) 
bringing about the desired effect: it is the promise, 

' not-yet ’ state ( qpTpraTaren ) °f the effect that has 
got the dynamic, the potency, of the causal relation. 
The effect, from the Samkhya point of view, may 
be viewed as the immanent finality, the nisus forma- 
tivus, realising itself through a series of real trans¬ 
formations till ii reaches the very acme of develop¬ 
ment. Effectuation is not thus a falling away from, 
an attenuation or self-alienation of, the reality of 
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the cause but a fuller realisation of the latter; for 
the reality of the effect and the reality of the cause 
are not two different types of realities. Rather it 
is the reality of the cause that appears in the effect, 
the effect being nothing but the cause redistributed 
or transmuted. 

But this doctrine of causation as Parinamal f», 
on closer inspection, will be found to be a distinct 
anticipation of the Vedantic doctrine of causation as 
Vivartah (fw&). ‘ Evolution,’ ‘ change,’ ‘ trans¬ 
formation,’ ‘ development’ are categories which have 
only an immanent use, that is, have their exemplifi¬ 
cation within the strict limits of the finite or pheno¬ 
menal, and as such are irrelevant in a wider context. 
They have only, as Kant taught us, empirical validity 
but transcendental ideality. (This topic has already 
been fully discussed and the discussions need not 
therefore be repeated here.) Moreover, the 
Samkhya theory of Parinamah is impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma : if it be maintained that the 
effect is a mere transformation of the cause, it is not 
a case of substantial mutation ; if, again, it be spoken 
of as a case of substantial mutation, it cannot in the 
same breath be regarded as mere transformation of 
the cause, because such transformation does not con¬ 
note the origination of anything new. Moreover, as 
the Bhamatl points out: ‘ If transformation means 
complete or radical change in the nature of the 
cause, knowledge would be impossible, for it would 
make every succeeding state of existence different 
from the foregoing. If, however, transformation 
means change of a part of its being, it is to be asked 

28 
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further: is this part different from, or identical with, 
the entire being of the cause? If different, it be¬ 
comes a case of impossible synthesis; if identical, 
the complete being is changed and the effect becomes 
a completely different thing.’ These inherent'dialec¬ 
tical difficulties led the Vedantist to deny the inte¬ 
grity, of the cause-and-effect relation. The effect is 
identical with the cause, though in appearance, 
different. From the empirical ( ) point 

of view an effect may appear to be different ( *ptr,) 
from the cause, but in an absolute 1 or metaphysical 

( mmtf g fo :) reference it is merely a vivartah (fipre?:), 
an appearance of the' cause. This is the local signi¬ 
ficance of ananyatvam as applied to the cause-effect 
relation. Ramanuja seems to have entirely missed 
this point when he taxed the Samkarite conception 
with flagrant self-contradiction thus : ‘ ‘ Those who 
assert the non-difference of the effect from the cause 
on the ground of the (alleged) unreality of the effect, 
cannot establish the non-difference of cause and 

r, 

effect, for there can consistently be no identity be¬ 
tween the true and the false. If it (this non-differ¬ 
ence) were true it would establish either the falsity 
of Brahman or the truth of the world.”* What the 
Vedantist is seeking to impress upon us is that the 
cause and the effect are identical in being, though 
different in appearance . 

i* ( r ’ . 
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• . Thus the elaborate discussion on the nature of 
Causality lands Samkara in a purely formalistic con¬ 
ception of the causal relation. If, as Descartes 
maintained, the effect is contained ‘ formally or 
eminently ’ in the cause or if the effect be, as 
Samkara claims, of the very nature of the cause 
qjnaf), Spinoza may be said to have 
drawn the logical conclusion from this position, and 
made causation a purely ‘ formal ’ affair, a matter, of 
words merely ( ). As Samkara himself 

admits :—“ The original cause, however, which, up 
to the last effect, appears in the form of this or that 
effect like an actor in all possible roles* keeps its 
real nature, verily as does a dramatic actor, concealed 
from view,”—inasmuch as there is more reality in 
the cause than in the effect or even in the ensemble 
of effects taken collectively. That all the so-called 
effects are the modes of one primal substance is ; also 
established from the fact of reciprocal action among 
the phenomena of the empirical w.orld.“ Whatever 
stands,” says Samkara, “ in the relation of agent 
and patient or mutual interdependence is found to r 
be conditioned by a common cause and pervaded, by 
a community of nature... This entire universe as 
well as (its constituent elements .like) earth etc., 
illustrate this relation of' mutual inter-depend¬ 
ence. ”f . 

, ■* nw m nn$run an an nrwiinrftn ns<m 
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The generalisation contained in the latter part of 
the extract seems to be a maturer view of the causal 
relation as exhibited in the phenomena of the world. 
The same immanent dialectic which spurs us on 
from the category of causality (or causal dependence) 
to that of reciprocity (or reciprocal dependence), 
which is nothing but causality more adequately con¬ 
ceived, seems to have led Samkara to this position. 
The argument embodied in the whole passage is 
substantially the same as that employed by Lotze in 
arguing from the fact of interaction according to law 
among the so-called independent facts of the world 
to the presence of one unitary principle (called M) 
as their immanent, underlying ground. To seek to 
know in detail the essential nature of this principle 
is an impossible demand set up by the finite mind. 
There must be left a residuum of mystery, a dark 
impenetrable background, to explore which is not 
within the reach of beings like ourselves. 

Now, the concept of causality, as so far cons¬ 
trued by the Vedantist, is brought to bear on the 
relation of the world-appearance to its causal subs¬ 
tance (). The net result of the 
dialectic of causation is that Reality is of the nature 
of cause and the appearance is the effect in a pheno¬ 
menal sense, while metaphysically viewed, it is non- 
different from the cause. But at the same time the 
Vedantist admits that the effect, empirically viewed, 
is a baffling mystery. It can neither be said to be 
existing nor non-existing. It is something indefin¬ 
able ( ). Equally mysterious is the 

nature of the cause as gauged by means of its reve¬ 
lation in a system of appearances; for the causal 
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substance has an individuality of its own apart from 
its revelations, and this inner core of mystery is 
something at once inviting and resisting all scrutiny. 
Thus the dialectic of Causation leads up to the 
dialectic of Nescience or AjMnam 

The analysis of the causal relation has once for 
all established the point that a ‘lump of clay’ may be 
turned into a plate-form or jug-form, but the latter 
has no reality or being apart from that of the * clay.’ 
It is by borrowing reality from the abiding reality 
of the ‘ clay ’ that these diverse forms of ‘ jug,’ etc., 
masquerade before us as real entities, but they shine 
all the same with a reflected glory. Our experience, 
of all and sundry, will thus be found on analysis 
to be made up of two factors, the modes of AjMnam 
() and the real Being. Now, can this 
analysis be extended to the case of the relation be¬ 
tween the world-appearance and the world-ground? 
Kant, who had forbidden a transcendent use of the 
causal category, does himself employ it in a tran¬ 
scendental reference, for herein the boundary of our 
cosmic experience is only touched and not over¬ 
stepped. So we find some followers of Saipkara like 
Sarvajiiatmamuni, SureSwara, Praka&ananda, etc., 
calling Brahman the cause of the universe by impli¬ 
cation in so far as it is the support of Nescience or 
Maya, the principle of all becoming. 

Now what is the specific nature of this 
Nescience? It has been defined as that which is 
beginningless and positive yet terminable by know¬ 
ledge ( Althou g h 

it functions as a veiling agency of objects prior to 
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their manifestation in the determinate acts of know¬ 
ledge that have origin in time, it itself as associated 
with pure consciousness is beginningless. Further, 
as regards its positive character (iTT^tRel^) it should 
be noted, that it does not mean opposition to negation 
( abhavah ) but connotes simply its difference there¬ 
from ( xmrafasrawri ) • It is not to be 

reckoned as a positive entity in the strict sense of 
the term ; it is positive simply because it is not 
negative. It is a category neither positive nor nega¬ 
tive as ordinarily understood, but a tertium quid 
different from both. Thus construed, an appellation 
is to be coined which will exactly convey the inde¬ 
finite or indeterminate nature of the category. It 
is the term ‘ anirvacaniyam ’ (jf fa d fo g fom ) which 
is just suited to the exigency of the case. 

But what is the voucher, the raison d'etre, it 
may be asked, of such a peculiar category of the 
Anirvacantya, the Indefinite and the Indefinable, 
which is distinct from both the categories of the real 
and the unreal ? The existence of 

such Nescience or AjMnarn is established, says the 
Vedantist, by means of Perception and Inference. 
Such perceptions as ‘ I had slept a blissful sleep 
and thus known nothing ’ (* *rnr 

directly testify to the presence of 
an object having no definite characteristics 
whereby it can be classed either as positive or 
negative, i.e., they refer to the Indefinite in 
question. The objection that has been so fre¬ 
quently pressed against . this hypothesis.- is. that- 
there can be no perception 1 whatsoever during. deep. 
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sleep and that the remembrance of the peaceful 
repose of such sleep on waking is not a case of bona 
fide recollection of a past perceived state, but a case 
of inference. What we know (here by inference) 
is not a presentation or consciousness of something 
determinate or particular, but only the absence of 
knowledge and of the perpetual wear and tear of the 
waking, and, to some extent, of the dreaming state 
as well, in dreamless sleep (^5%.). Thus, on waking, 
we have the memory of the state before we retired to 
sleep and have perception of the state of freshness 
after the sleep—by comparing which we infer the 
absence of knowledge and other attendant distrac¬ 
tions of the Self during the ad interim period of deep 
sleep. Samkara takes exception' to this explanation 
as being illegitimate and illogical. The fact of 
remembrance unmistakably presupposes the direct 
experience or perception of such a repose by the self 
during dreamless sleep ; for memory can be only of a 
past perception. In a case like this which is uni<|ue 
of its kind, and the exemplar of itself, inference is 
prima facie impossible ; for, all inference is possible 
only on the basis of observed facts or percepts, and 
thus we can infer nothing the like of which was 
never presented in our experience. But, then, it 
might again be argued that the absence of all deter¬ 
minate knowledge during deep sleep being after all 
!a negative concept cannot be presented but is to be 
inferred. To this Satnkara replies that you cannot 
irifer the ‘ absence ’ in question unless you can con¬ 
ceive it, and to be able to conceive you must have a 
prior perception thereof. Thus the absence of 
knowledge cannot bq-referred to or even mentioned 
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excepting so far as there is a direct perception of it 
during such absence. There is, during deep sleep, 
a mental state of the form of the Indefinite, and it is 
the impression (tfsn?:) or rather the revival of that 
mental state of ajUanam (surviving in the form of 
satfiskarab or ‘ disposition ’) that makes possible the 
remembrance of peaceful repose during sleep. The 
Indefinite or Nescience perceived in consciousness, it 
is further to be noted, is more fundamental and 
general than the mere absence of knowledge 
(). It is this latter that is inferred from 
the former. 

This Indefinite Nescience ( Ajfldnam ) is, again, 
a matter of inference. It is from such everyday 
experiences of ours as ‘ I did not know it before, but 
know it now,’ that we infer the presence of AjMnam 
as a veiling agency which retires before the incipient 
knowledge of an object. Further, the fact of its 
existence is inferred from the impeded manifestation 
of the illimitable bliss of Brahman as Anandam 
If there were no Ajmnam to hinder its 
manifestation, it would have shone forth in its full- 
orbed glory. Moreover, the existence of this 
Nescience as a positive content follows from its being 
the substance of illusion, all and sundry. There are, 
strictly speaking, only two categories in Samkara- 
Vedanta : the category of the Real, the Self-manifest 
Brahman, and the category of the Indefinite, the 
Nescience or Ajfidnam that veils the nature of 
Brahman as well as projects an appearance of the 
world as manifold. Brahman cannot conceivably 
figure as the substance of illusion, it being 
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eternally unchangeable ; it is, therefore,' 

the other category of the Indefinite or Nescience' 
which answers to this need. This Nescience, how¬ 
ever, is manifested by the witnessing intelligence or 
consciousness ), not by the pure, un¬ 
differentiated , the sdkshicaitanyam being 

nothing but iuddhacaitanyam reflected in the states 
of Avidya. Thus the Sdkshicaitanyam can compre¬ 
hend both ajhdnam and jilanam or knowledge of 
things, and' there is no contradiction (feTOcePf) in a 
category which is ex hypothesi indefinable. 

Now, following up the constructive, converging 
lines of reflection in Samkara's dialectic which is 
mainly negative in character, we reach the founda¬ 
tion for further metaphysical construction in the 
‘ truth ’ of the causal relation, pervading the empiri¬ 
cal world—the non-difference between the 

world of becoming and its infinite ground. While 
maintaining with a Spinozistic emphasis the ulti¬ 
mate identity of natura naturans and natura 
natxirata , Samkara has gone to the very root of the 
matter and made his position secure for all time by 
showing the logical untenability of the category of 
Relation itself. Thus the standing problem of philo¬ 
sophy—the relation of the finite to the Infinite—does 
not arise for Samkara at all. The situation is 
further reinforced by a resolute carrying out of the 
Dialectic of Causation, which unequivocally denies 
the metaphysical reality and independence of the 
effect as distinct from the cause. This does not, 
however, amount to a denial of the empirical reality 
of the finite world of things as an appearance of 

29 
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Reality. It is, in other words, Maya (*rpn)- Here 
it is, as critics of Samkara will probably urge, that 
the dialectic is strained to its breaking-point, and 
the situation saved only by an appeal to. the doctrine 
of Maya which is but a surrender to a cheap, agnostic 
scepticism of the ignoramus et ignorabimus type. A 
criticism of this sort has, we admit, spme amount 
of plausibility; but we should do well to remember, 
as William James remarked in another reference, 
that ‘ the native absolutism of our intellect deserves 
to be snubbed and kept in check * in its effort to 
encompass the mystery of existence. A confession 
of ‘ ultimate doubts ’ is not always the unmistak¬ 
able symptom of intellectual indolence on the part 
of a philosophical inquirer or index of a premature 
compromise with the forces of ignorance he was 
commissioned to conquer. On the contrary it be¬ 
speaks intellectual honesty—a candid confession that 
philosophy cannot justify its own apotheosis. 
Agnosticism may be bad, or a pitfall for philosophy, 
but a cheap and overweening gnosticism that pre¬ 
sumes to chase away all mystery from the universe 
is worse still, and foredoomed to failure in the task 
to which it stands pledged. If Saipkara has erred 
at all here, he has done so in good company; for, 
Bradley (whose name is assuredly one to reckon with 
in Contemporary British Philosophy) with due regard 
‘ for , the exercise of doubt and wonder ’ offers his 
apologia thus : “ We admit the healthy scepticism 
for which all knowledge in a sense is vanity, which 
feels in its heart that science is a poor thing if 
measured by the wealth of the real universe. We 
justify the natural wonder which delights to stray 
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BBAHMAN AND kAYA 

t “ Brahma has 

beyond our daylight world, and to follithe ground that 
lead into half-known half-unknowable reg^ (t.e., the 
conclusion, in brief, has explained and ha,^; but he has 
the irresistible impression that all is beyoiof the multi- 
Indeed, what Samkara means in this reg an ^ entire- 
seeks to convey by the term ‘ Maya ’—wHic!T p 4 erence 
been unfortunately found in practice to be more >TU " 
frequently criticised than understood—can be best 
realised in the light of the Bradleyan doctrine of ‘ the 
ideality of the finite ’ and the suggestive term ‘ Ap¬ 
pearance ’ to which he has given a peculiar promi¬ 
nence and currency. In his rendering of “ the two¬ 
fold meaning of the word ‘ appearance ’ ” “ that 
sense of the term in which something appears to 
some one ” “ is secondary,” while “ what is funda¬ 
mental is the presence in everything finite of that 
which takes it beyond itself. ”f 

Samkara starts, as we have already seen, not 
from the 4 One above,’ but from the fact of the ap¬ 
pearance of Brahman as the world, from the con¬ 
crete W elt-anschauung , from the world as manifold 
( )• The question as to how or why the 

One or Brahman becomes many or the world is an 
illegitimate one (*rf?nr?r:), according to Samkara. 

The hypothesis of 4 Maya ’ is invoked just to indicate 
the ultimate and therefore inexplicable nature of 
this Fact. The mere inability to explain the 4 how’ 
or the 4 why ’ of it is no argument against its ad¬ 
mission in philosophy. The word 4 Maya ’ registers 


* Appearance and Reality, 2nd Ed., p. 549. 
f Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 272. 
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. icy and limitation of all system of ex- 

., . causal or otherwise. Samkara would, 

th^diTlec^ lcar *ily fcn ^ orse Bradley's proposition that 
, ie< 5solutc really appears, but the conditions of 

of Af5? U ^ araUCC arc n °* ^ nown ‘' ’* cryptic utter- 
wCs ‘ I am ’ and ‘ I am that I am ’ express, with 
as much accuracy as force, just this standing riddle, 
the inexplicable enigma and baffling mystery of the 
world-appearance which Samkara has in view. Now, 
admitting this to be a fact, what Samkara, in strict 
fidelity to his monistic persuasions, is concerned to 
maintain is the falsity of such appearance—to main¬ 
tain the integrity and identity of Being by the nega¬ 
tion of such appearance. The alleged fact is thus 
found to fall short of the truth. Nevertheless this 


fact of appearance is neither ignored nor left un¬ 
accounted for. Of the two possible modes of expla- 
; nation, Samkara stoutly refused with a Kantian 
emphasis to make an extravagant, and therefore, ille¬ 
gitimate use of the concept of ‘ evolution ’ or ‘ deve¬ 
lopment’ (q ftm roqi^;),as has so often been employed 
to set forth the relation between the world as a whole 


and its transcendent ground, and what he accepted 
. instead as the only plausible hypothesis was that of 
illusory appearance or perversion ( ) of 

Brahman as the world of multiplicity, of names and 
forms Thus, the entire conditioned world 

(4iT$nPTCn) is an evolute or transformation ( iifi<nw: ) 
of Maya, but a distortion or vivartah (fan?:) with 
reference to Brahman. We hesitate to ascribe, 


* Ibid, p. 124. 
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therefore, to Samkara the view that “ Brahma has 
created and evolved the world ”* on the ground' that 

“ the Sutra-kara adopts the (i.e., the 

principle of unity) as of supreme value; but he has 
also retained (i.e., the fact of the multi¬ 

plicity of changes) as of subordinate value and entire¬ 
ly dependent on the former. ”f Now, the reference 
in the footnote to the extract from Samkara’s com¬ 
mentary on the Vedanta sutra II. i. 19 (which is 
evidently a misprint for II. i. 14) is extremely mis¬ 
leading as it stands mutilated in the form in which 
the author of this view has presented it. So doing 
our author incurs not only the fault of omission, but, 
the much more grievous one, of fathering upon 
Samkara an unhistoric or even romantic doctrine to 
which the historic Samkara would scarcely lend 
countenance. All the greatest thinkers of the world, 
from Socrates down to Bradley in our own day, have 
thus run the risk of misrepresentation at the hands 
of their well-meaning apologists and disciples. One 
need not wonder if the shades of a Samkara, or a 
Spinoza, or a Bradley were to exclaim under the 
pressure of this kind of embarrassing charity: 
“ Defend me from my friends : I can defend myself 
from my enemies!” Such a risk of misrepresenta¬ 
tion—originating either from a misplaced emphasis 
or mutilated context—is perhaps a penalty of great¬ 
ness ; but an interpreter with the least pretension to 
historic sense and scholarship cannot, with im¬ 
punity, afford to pick and choose in order to foist his 

* Pandit Kokileswar Sastri, Advaita Philosophy, p. 122. 

t Ibid, p. 272. 
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own pet thesis on a great thinker. By challenging 
all foregoing interpretations, he incurs a tremendous 
responsibility of facing all the issues fair and square, 
and of grasping aright the course of dialectic or 
thought-development on the part of the great thinker 
in question. An initial bias or preconceived opinion 
is thus a serious handicap on the part of an inter¬ 
preter. 

Now the passage, from which the above extract, 
with unacknowledged elisions, has been taken, reads 
as follows : “ The Sutrakdra also asserts the non¬ 

difference of cause and effect only with regard to the 
state of Reality; while he had, in the preceding 
Sutra, where he looked to the phenomenal world, 
compared Brahman to the ocean, etq., that compari¬ 
son resting 1 on the assumption of the world of effects 
not yet having been refuted (i.e., seen to be unreal)— 
the view of Brahman as undergoing modifications 
will moreover, be of use in the devout meditations on 
the qualified (saguna) Brahman.” (Thibaut 
S. B. E., Vol. 34, p. 330.)* This and other typical 
passages that have been cited by the author in sup¬ 
port of his contention cannot obviously bear the 
burden that is sought to be imposed on them. From 
contextual considerations, and the drift of Samkara’s 
thought as a whole, it readily appears that the affirm¬ 
ation of the world of names and forms serves only 
as a phase or ‘ moment ’ destined to be negated 

w if Un ftfe a v wfl gwH' U mt mra: awfn asarorSv 
Mftanwfira i w rafa qqaftrefry qwt tfa— Com. on V.S. It. i. 14 . 
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eventually in a fuller development of the dialectic. 
As it has been already urged (in the foregoing 
chapter), logically speaking, ‘ vivarta ’ presupposes 
' parinama.' To be negated eventually, the world 
of plurality must at least appear or exist conceptual¬ 
ly, or to adopt the language of modern logic, ' ‘ sub¬ 
sist.” “ Falsity or error,” as Bosanquet rightly 
observes, “ are relations that imply existences, which 
having reality of one kind, claim in addition to this 
another kind of reality which they have not. In 
fact all things that are called false, are called so 
because they claim a place or property which they 
do not possess. They must exist, in order to be 
false.”* Thus it is clear that passages importing 
* creation,’ ‘ evolution ’ or even ‘creative evolution ’ 
cannot possibly be construed absolutely, and handled 
in a centrifugal manner without reference to the 
central metaphysical thought of the Samkara- 
Vedanta. To persist in doing so would be to fly in 
the face of such express canon of interpretation as 
the following one so tersely put by the Vedantapari- 
bhasha, : “all the texts importing ‘ creation ’ do not 
really refer to creation, but to Brahman who is one 
without a second.”+ Hence it is Maya that evolves 
a world of names and forms which, in their totality, 
constitute what we call the universe or jagat (sRiq). 
But this evolved world does, as a matter of fact. 
‘ half reveal, half conceal ’ the nature of Brahman, 
the ultimate Reality. Accordingly, Maya is credited 
with the twofold function of concealing the nature 

* Essentials of Logic, p. 87. 
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of the real , and of projecting an unreal 

appearance of world (fqqjT Wfa ;). It is not therefore 
a privative conception merely but connotes beyond 
the mere absence of knowledge positive error or 
falsification of the nature of Reality. In view of 
this delusive character of Maya, the term avidya 
( ) or ‘ nescience ’ has been used in the 

Vedantic literature as more or less synonymous there¬ 
with. We have it on the authority of Vidyaranya, 
the author of a celebrated treatise on the Vedantic 
theory of knowledge called Vivaranaprameyasam- 
grahah :—“We use the term ‘ maya ’ with reference 
to its power of producing extraordinary effects or 
with reference to its subserviency to the will (of the 
agent); it is mdyd in respect of its producing a multi¬ 
ple appearance of one and the same object while it 
is avidija in respect of its obscuration (of know¬ 
ledge).’’* 

It is unprofitable for our enquiry to pursue in 
detail the varied interpretations these twin principles 
of Maya and Avidya have received from Samkara’s 
philosophic successors. Suffice it to note that for 
Samkara, at least, they have been more or less 
synonymous. As early as in the Upanishads, promi¬ 
nently in the TSa, the term avidya figures as the 
generic name for Ignorance or false knowledge anta¬ 
gonistic to Vidya or apprehension of truth. In his 
famous preface to the commentary on the Vedanta- 
SAtras, Samkara gives a more restricted and techni¬ 
cal signification to avidya which, as functioning 

* *tw ifir 
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through what is known as the process of adhyasah 
(TOVTO) or ‘ super-imposition,’ is identical there¬ 
with—at least in its psychological aspect.* Thus, 
it appears that the term avidya ’ is primarily cons¬ 
trued in a subjective or psychological reference al¬ 
though Samkara personally uses the terms ‘ Maya * 
and ‘ avidya ’ indiscriminately in a subjective as 
well as a trans-subjective or objective signification. 
For example, in the same context in which he illus¬ 
trates the essential nature of avidya, as being identi¬ 
cal with the process of adhyasa, Samkara proceeds to 
assign to it a cosmic or objective status so far as he 
holds it to be the sole source of all traditional dis¬ 
tinctions, theoretical as well as practical, between 
the instruments and objects of cognition, and of the 
whole catalogue of scriptures bearing on injunctions 
and prohibitions and even of final beatitude, t 
Taking into consideration, however, the consensus 
of the passages bearing on avidya, it may safely be 
laid down that in Samkara the emphasis is decisively 
on the innate relational way of thinking with its 
peculiar logical machinery which goes to make up the 
finitude of the human mind. At the same time, it 
appears from Samkara* s transcendental analysis of 
causality (e.g., in his commentary on the Vedanta- 
Sutras II. i. 14 & 18) that he was really formulating 
Maya as the principle of individuation, indescribable 
in itself and inherent in Brahman, with a nisus of 


sftfw ww: jranfii ftfiffl fafrwN q q fc * i 
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development into the entire cosmic panorama.* 
This is a typical passage in Samkara, illustrative of 
the indiscriminate use of Maya and Avidyd. In 
later Vedantic literature, however, we notice an 
increasing differentiation, and specification of the 
essential character of each. It has been generally 
held that Maya is the principle of individuation— 
of Brahman appearing as Many, while Avidyd is the 
principle of obscuration, veiling the true nature of 
things from view. The one has acquired more or 
less a creative, or ontological significance, while the 
other a markedly epistemological one. The later ex¬ 
ponents of the Vedantic philosophy, in their zeal 
for dialectical finesse and refinement, sought to im¬ 
prove upon what they took to be an uncritical and 
indiscriminate use of the two by Samkara with their 
institution of a rigid differentiation between the two. 
So doing they thought they could help Samkara out 
of a hopeless impasse to which he had been driven 
by the indiscriminate use of Maya and Avidyd. In 
their opinion this equation led, and can only lead, to 
endless logical sec-saw, or what is technically known 

*/ i 

OS varepov vrpoTtpov or, more properly, dirculus in 
demonstrando. Avidyd or Maya as the realm of 
appearances must presuppose, it has been contended, 
finite conscious subjects or Jivas (sftan) and these 
subjects themselves presuppose avidyd as their origi¬ 
native condition—a vicious circle of logical inter¬ 
dependence ! Accordingly, Vacaspati Mi^ra recom- 
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mends an epistemological construction and delimi¬ 
tation of avidya as the only way out of the predica¬ 
ment involved in this way of thinking. An appear¬ 
ance or a presentation—and that is what avidyn as 
logically construed amounts to—, as Vacaspati 
Misha argued logically enough, must be, whether 
true or false, an appearance of something to some¬ 
one. Briefly speaking, it must pre-suppose a subject 
and have an object, or, to use his own phraseology, 
avidya must be regarded as having diva or a finite 
centre of experience as its locus and Brahman as its 
object ( srafcw ). The difficulty is thus 

sought to be obviated by the postulation of a plurality 
of finite centres of experience co-extensive with the 
multiformity of avidya. Each finite subject is, 
therefore, shut up within the world of its own specific 
avidya, and it is only through inter-subjective inter¬ 
course that we get to the idea of the trans-subjectivc 
or objective order. That such a subjective idealism 
of the pluralistic type has its own besetting difficul¬ 
ties cannot be gainsaid. For example, as the critics 
of Vacaspati have pointed out, there still lurks the 
same fallacy from the grips of which he sought to 
extricate the master. But, Vacaspati might dispose 
of the objection by insisting on the co-existence of 
avidya and jiva without any temporal priority on the 
part of the one over the other. They are the equal 
partners of a joint partnership; and, although there 
may be logical interdependence between the two, it 
is'in no sense vicious. Following in the footsteps 
of the master, lie might press the very same remarks 
which Samkara made by way of rebutting the alleged 
fallacious inter-dependence between Karma and 
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Creation : ‘ On the hypothesis of beginninglessness 
there is no fallacy in arguing out the case after the 
manner of the relation between the seed and the 
sprout.’* 

Sarpkara, however, would repudiate all such 
improvisations and apologetics. From his point of 
view the alleged hopeless predicament is a purely 
gratuitous one, and can easily be got rid of by ab¬ 
juring all futile attempts to encompass fully the 
nature of avidya. God-and-the-world-of-created- 
beings is some thing ultimate, an irreducible duality 
indispensable for our epistemology. To seek to trace 
the origin of avidya, from something more funda¬ 
mental is, as Samkara pointed out by way of anti¬ 
cipating Kant, to make the transcendent use of an 
empirical category. In Sarnkara’s metaphysics such 
a pretentious enquiry is perpetually placed under a 
ban. The charge is so often laid at the door of 
Saipkara’s philosophy that it fails to account for the 
realm of appearances or Maya itself. Well, as 
Saipkara might equally urge in the very words of 
Inge, the world of names and forms, this Maya, is a 
solid fact which we have to accept as such, and not 
to account for. Our business is on the stage and we 
get none the wiser by peeping behind the screen. 
In short, Maya, or Avidya, is merely the admission of 
the fact of individuation, but is no explanation there¬ 
of. It only co-exists with ttvara and is co-eternal 
therewith as being a Sakti (*!%•,) of Paramesvara. 
But how it can co-exist with Brahman is a matter 
which passes human comprehension, and is accord- 
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ingly styled ‘ inexplicable ’ ( ). Then, 

m the next place, the equation of Maya. and A vidya 
in Samkara is no lapsus calami, but a studied one, 
emerging from his system as a whole. Even on 
granting that Maya, and A vidya are primarily objec¬ 
tive and subjective in reference respectively, it must 
yet be acknowledged that the two arc, from the stand¬ 
point of an Absolute Idealism such as Samkara’s, 
the distinguishable but strictly inseparable elements 
of one undivided whole. They are, in the end, the 
twin aspects of one and the same principle of self- 
heterisation of Brahman, Gaitanyam ( ) or the 

Absolute. What Sainkara is hinting at by this 
indiscriminate use of Maijd and Avidya is that the 
phenomenal self ( sftcp, ) and the phenomenal world 
( ) are strictly correlative aspects of one and 

the same principle, which is as much subjective as 
objective, as much individual as universal, as much 
psychological as ontological. Summarily, we may 
note here that Samkara in this conception of Maya 
or Avidya avoids as much the pitfalls of Mentalism 
as of Materialism'. Further, what he seeks herein 
to establish is the non-duality () between 
Brahman and the world as based on a transcendental 
analysis of causation. It is fundamentally wrong to 
label Samkara’s position in this regard as ‘ abstract 
monism,’ or to compare it, in conformity with the 
spirit thereof, to a ‘ lion’s den ’ that swallows up all 
the traces of particular facts of experience. As we 
have already seen (in connection with our elabora¬ 
tion of the notion of and treatment of the 

Dialectic of Causation), Samkara is far from imply¬ 
ing hereby the identity of Brahman and the world 
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as such, but is only seeking to deny the existence 
of the world apart from Brahman. Advaitism is 
not monism or singularism —it is only the state¬ 
ment of what it is, viz., the denial of duality 
or affirmation of ‘ not-tironess,’ as Edmond Holmes 
has truly grasped the distinction, and oriented 
it to Western thought. Following in the wake 
of the commentator who repudiated this possible 
misconstruction of his position in the most em¬ 
phatic terms—“ What is sought to be established 
is the non-existence of a being (in the effect) other 
than that of the cause, and not their absolute identity 

( wcron gqg* #*nfwniN) 

the Ycdantic thinkers have untiringly harped on the 
same theme, c.g., Vacaspati Misra commenting on 
the position in the Bhamati thus : “ Verily we do 
not mean by ‘ ananyatvnm ’ affirmation of identity or 
oneness, but we only denied difference’ fa ^FTOcST- 
fawft? snffam). Anandagiri affirming in his 

scholium: “ it is only by way of the denial of in¬ 
dependence or difference, and not of the suggestion 

of identity ’ ’ ( .* g ). 

Finally, the frank admission of the inexplicable or 
indescribable nature of Maya is not to be construed 
as an unconditional surrender to that cheap scepti¬ 
cism or agnosticism, which stands self-condemned. 
If it is to be called a scepticism at all, it must be 
designated an enlightened one, which is the befitting 
attitude of a philosophic inquirer before questions 
pertaining to first beginnings. 




LECTURE YTTI. 


Is VARA AND BRAHMAN .* GOD AND THE ABSOLUTE. 

If, according to Samkara, Kvara is but Brah¬ 
man invested with Maya, and Maya, as the matrix 
of names and forms ( ) is to be construed in 

an ultimate reference ns the sakti or power of Idvara, 
the determination of the locus or modus exist endi 
of Maya becomes a question of first-rate philosophic 
importance. It may indeed be pertinently enquired 
—How is the existence of this indescribable mdya 
known at all?—Where does it inhere, or whose is 
this nescience or ajnana ? Such are the queries that 
must inevitably crop up, although all such questions 
relating to mdyd or avidyd have been perforce inter¬ 
dicted as bristling with dialectical difficulties. 
Samkara, it must be confessed, has not taken up 
these questions seriatim and answered them proper¬ 
ly. But these have been taken up in right earnest 
by his philosophic successors, who had to meet the 
criticisms of dialecticians of rival schools of philoso¬ 
phical thought. These may not have been always 
quite illuminating from the philosophical point of 
view. But they cannot be ignored all the same. 
As regards the manifesting agency of avidyd, it has 
been held by the Advaitasiddhi, for example, that 
it is the object, not of pure consciousness 
but of consciousness as witness ( ), it 

being manifested by the consciousness which it 
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veils, verily as the mythical Rahu (or the eclipsing 
agency) is shown forth by the Sun which it eclipses 

(*ri*n fft) • As an ob ject of 

knowledge, therefore, it is real and positive in 
character,—its reality being only of an adventitious 
character, liable to be suhlated by knowledge of 
Truth. As CitsukM puts it: ‘ avidya is a begin¬ 
ningless positive entity which is destroyed by 
knowledge ’ 

As such it is not absolute Reality and its existence 
is inferred from its effects even as heat is inferred as 

the power of fire ufamklfa- 

Broadly speaking, it is Brahman, the ab¬ 
solutely Real, that is the locus, substratum or illumi¬ 
nating agency of maya or avidya. But as trans¬ 
cendent, there can be no mayd or avidya in Brah¬ 
man. As enveloped by, or as exercising this power 
( JTTOTUfw:), Brahman becomes phenomenalised 
and relative. It ceases to be the Absolute and 
becomes Ihara or Personal God or even the Saguna 
Brahman jhj). So far as we are in the region 
of logic and dialectic, the region of the dvaita 
the highest category is undoubtedly this determinate 
Ihara, strictly correlative to the world of names 
and forms ( ), whether evolved or at least 

charged with a nisus towards evolution and mani¬ 
festation. But above and beyond these looms the 
silent background of a still higher irrelative Reality, 
the indeterminate Brahman ( fag*nt 9 W ),—the 
white canvas on which there is the interplay of light 


*1. i. 18. 
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and shade, of change and mutation, of creation and 
destruction. The Spinozistic natura naturans, 
which is strictly correlative to natura naturata, is not 
the ultimate principle—the Absolute, the Indeter¬ 
minate, characterless Brahman ( nirguna Brahman) 
n the Samkarite sense—but is only the I&vara or 
personal God relative to, and immanent in, the 
world. Samkara is uncompromising with regard 
to the transcendent nature of Nirguna Brahman, 
the ultimate Reality—transcending all predication 
and discursive thinking. With a Bradleyan 
emphasis, Samkara rules out the claim of thought 
to over-reach the distinction of subject and object, 
and reconstruct the Absolute which must for all 
times lie on the other side of thought—behind the 
subject-object relation which is ultimate for thought. 
The relation between Samkara’s Brahman and 
I& vara has, indeed, proved a hard nut to crack to 
( many oriental scholars of note, Deussen and Max 
Muller not excepted. Isvara is admittedly the 
highest in the realm of the finite existence, albeit 
finite, relative and phenomenal—an * appearance ’ 
in Bradley’s sense. It is the God of religious con¬ 
sciousness and Avorship ; and thus ‘ with this admit¬ 
ted imperfection ’ in our notion of God ‘ our religion 
is saved.’* True it is that ‘ we must needs love the 
highest’—but on condition that ‘we see it.’ 
Verily ‘ no man can see God’s face and live.’ It 
is by the very nature of the case inevitable that this 
highest, the Brahman, with ‘ a cloud of unknow- 


* Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 429. 
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ing ’ on its face, the veritable Godhead of the mystics 
and philosophers like Eckhart and Plotinus, should 
perpetually elude our grasp, and finite personal God, 
the livara, as ‘ Brahman cast through the moulds 
of logic ’ should go on tabernacling among its humsln 
worshippers. Inspite of the fact that Samkara 
uses the epithets ‘ par am ’ ( and ‘ aparam ’ 
()» the phrase ‘ lower God ’ to which Deussen 
has given currency, hardly does justice to Samkara 
in this regard. It may not unlikely give rise to the 
misconception that Samkara’s I&vara is not very 
far removed from ‘ a mere self-painting of the yearn¬ 
ing spirit ’ having ‘ no more solidity or steadiness 
than floating air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine and 
broken by the passing wind ’—a travesty of the 
object of religious homage which was justly anathe¬ 
matized by Martineau in the ‘ Introduction ’ to his 
Study of Religion. But Samkara’s was far too 
astute and devout a mind not to have realised that 
such a ‘ gleaming ideal,’ howsoever attractive and 
appealing to our aesthetic susceptibilities, cannot 
ipso facto aspire to be the ‘ object ’ of religious 
sentiment and worship. Here, if anywhere, can 
we realise the underlying philosophical significance 
of vigraha (finm;) in all Hindu worship, even from 
a strictly Samkarite point of view. Samkara is 
sometimes defended in the matter of ‘ bowing down 
to idols ’—and that in strict consistency with his 
philosophical persuasion—on the ground that 
■ idolatry ’ is ‘ a crying necessity of our nature.’ 
But the defence entirely misses the spirit underlying 
such procedure of the Advaitist. Nevertheless, for 
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the Advaitist of the Samkara-Vedanta type as well 
as for all else, it is by way of the ‘ gleaming ideal ’ 
that one feels the direct impact of, and communion 
with, ‘ the everlasting Heal ’—the ‘ abiding presence 
and persuasion of the Soul of souls.’ The author of 
the Veddnta-paYibhdshd is, therefore guilty of no 
such sublime inconsequence, as is often alleged, in 
prefacing his philosophical inquiry with a bene¬ 
dictory invocation or salutation to the Deity, and 
thus fettering the very spirit of such enquiry by an 
advance statement on the nature of the object one is 
pledged to survey. It is in perfect accord with the 
tradition of Samkara-Vedanta—without compro¬ 
mising in the least the teachings of that school— 
that the author believes he can, and does, bow down 
to the Supreme Spirit who is made up of the very 
stuff of Being, Consciousness and Bites (“tfsStfil 

This very attitude 

or act of worship («nrefiT8fi<TT) is made possible, 
as the Sikhamani proceeds to justify, on the assump¬ 
tion of an irreducible and indispensable interval 
between the human and the divine, the worshipper 
and the worshipped ( ). 

In spite of radical divergences in respect of 
method and conclusion, Prof. Alexander’s treatment 
of the problem of * Deity ’ and ‘ the Religious 
Sentiment ’ and other minor problems kindred there¬ 
with, affords a fruitful comparison with the line of 
thinking pursued by Samkara-Vedanta. With ‘ the 
practical or. religious approach to God ’* a follower 
of the Samkara-Vedanta School, will go in enthuBias- 


* Alexander, * Space, Time and Deity,’ Vol. II, p. 841. 
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tic assent, and would perhaps concede the debatable 
issue: ‘what we worship, that is God.’* * * § He 
would, furthermore, accept that ‘ religion is faith 
in deity, or in God with the quality of deity,’ the 
object of the religious sentiment being, however, 

‘ no mere imagination which corresponds to sub¬ 
jective and possibly illusory movement of mind,’t 
nor ‘ itself a value ’ ‘ for values are human inven¬ 
tions and deity is ultra-human.’| Following up 
two radically different lines of thought the philo¬ 
sopher of the Samkara-Vedanta School and Prof. 
Alexander seem to be envisaging the same demand 
of the religious consciousness so far as the latter 
holds that ‘ the qualified infinite is not merely ideal 
as implying, like all infinites, a conceptual element, 
but it is ideal because it is not actual ’§ and 
- thus there is no actual infinite, being with 
the quality of deity; but there is an actual 
infinite, the whole universe, with a nisus to 
deity; and this is the God of the religious con¬ 
sciousness, though that consciousness habitually 
forecasts the divinity of its object as actually realised 
in an individual form.’|| There is much here that 
answers to the characterisation of siujuna 
‘ qualified ’ or determinate Brahman as obtaining 
in the Samkara-Vedanta School; but, then, there 
is a complete parting of the ways so far as Prof. 

* Ibid, p. 341. 

t Ibid, p. 377. 

f Ibid, p. 409. 

§ Ibid, p. 364. 

|| Ibid, pp. 361-62. 
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Alexander tries to follow up resolutely that ‘ practi¬ 
cal ’ approach ‘ with a metaphysical inquiry ’ on 
the ground that ‘ were it not on the other hand for 
the speculative or reflective justification, the God of 
religious sentiment would have no sure root in 
things. Religion leans on metaphysics for the 
justification of its indefeasible conviction of the 
reality of its object; philosophy leans on religion to 
justify it in calling the possessor of deity by the 
religious name of God.’* Far from envisaging the 
‘ practical ’ approach to the God of religious senti¬ 
ment with a metaphysical grounding of the same, 
Samkara-Vedanta is definitely chary of a meta¬ 
physical or speculative justification of the concept 
of a Saguna Bradman or Ihara which is believed 
to be superseded and rendered nugatory by the 
philosophical Absolute, the unqualified, indeter¬ 
minate Brahman ( ) which is, verily like 

Bradley’s Absolute, indescribable except as a cluster 
of negations—‘ neither personal nor moral nor 
beautiful nor true.’ Or, as Bradley brings out the 
inherent inconsistency in religious consciousness : 
“ We may say that God is not God, till he has 
become all in all, and that a God which is all in all 
is not the God of religion. God is but an aspect 
and that must mean but an appearance of the 
Absolute. ”t This position he re-affirms in his 
latest bookf with the words : “ A God that can say 
to himself ‘ I ’ as against you and me, is not in my 


* Ibid, p. 842. 

t Appearance and Reality (2nd ed.), p. 448. 
| Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 432. 
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judgment defensible as the last and complete truth 
for metaphysics; ’ ’ nevertheless he retains the 
notion all the same, not ‘ as satisfying our last 
intellectual demands ’* but as ‘ required in practice 
by the highest religion,’f for, after all, in this view 
‘ the essence of religion is practical.’| It is rather 
unfortunate, as even Mr. A. E. Taylor, one of the 
most ardent of Bradley’s advocates, held in one ®f 
the commemorative notices on Bradley, that Bradley 
should ha*rc treated ‘ religion ’ as something exclu¬ 
sively practical. By so doing he was unquestion¬ 
ably opening the door to that unhappy disruption 
between the theoretical and the practical which, as 
tracing its descent from its modern exponent, Im¬ 
manuel Kant, reached its climax in Ritschl’s * repu¬ 
diation of metaphysics ’ and the anti-metaphysical 
campaign carried on by IJitschlianism in the interest 
of religious beliefs. Such an apparently effective 
weapon for the salvage of religious beliefs against 
the encroaching tide of Rationalism and Agnosticism 
really nurtures a seed of weakness within it, and 
this we have learned, through a slow and painful 
process, from the instructive errors of the past. 

The salutary lesson which the history of 
religion has imparted to us is that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand ; and, further, ‘ man 
cannot find rest by trying to balance himself thus 
first on one leg and then on another.’ If one were 
to read between the lines, one would decipher such 


*Ibid, p. 433. 
t Ibid, p. 438. 
t Ibid, p, 449, 
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an anti-metaphysical and practical emphasis put 
upon' religious belief and worship in Samkara’s 
own observations on the point. Take, for example, 
the famous commentary (on II. i. 14) of the 
Vedanta-Sutras where we are told that ‘ I^vara is 
limited by the unreal modifications of names and 

forms.but what the scriptures set forth is the 

transcendence of the practical relation between the 
(moral) governor and the governed on the plane of 
transcendent Reality and the restriction of this 
relation of the governor and the governed to the 
empirical plane or plane of practice.’* Having 
pursued the thought cf the master, the author of 
the Vedanta-paribhaslia has brought the point into 
clearer relief thus : ‘ ‘ Rut the texts bearing on 

Saguna Brahman, and read in the context of wor¬ 
ship, have reference only to the attributes ascribed, 
in dependence on the form of worship, and not to 
an intrinsically qualified or determinate Brah¬ 
man.”! The instrumental relation, in which the 
worship of Saguna Brahman stands to the intuition 
of indeterminate Brahman, has been further sub¬ 
stantiated by a typical quotation from the Vedanta- 
kalpataru of Amalananda Swami, flourishing about 
the middle of the thirteenth century (1260 A.D. 
approximately) and following close upon the foot- 


* v wPrcnam rwsstarasTtafarTt . vrwfawumfKitat- 

Com. on V.S.. II. i. 14. 
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steps of Saipkara and Vacaspati Mi^ra of the 
Vedanta school. Says our author, “ Even the 
worship of Saguna Brahman is contributory, by 
way of securing one-mindedness, to the immediate 
intuition of Brahman devoid of all modification or 
characterisation. As it has been observed : * Those 
that are mentally inefficient, incapable of imme¬ 
diately experiencing the supreme indeterminate 
Brahman, represent [It] through specific deter¬ 
minations ; and when, by reason of (constant) asso¬ 
ciation with saguna Brahman, their minds are 
brought under control there ensues the immediate 
experience of the same Being divested of all imagin¬ 
ary limits.”* Whatever be the particular status oi 
I6vara or Saguna Brahman in the system of Vedanta, 
and whatever the relation in which it stands to 
the Absolute or Brahman, this much is certain that 
they are not the two aspects of one and the same 
being, as is sometimes supposed. In the system of 
Samkara-Vedanta, a reality that has two sides or 
aspects or is the union of contradictories fails ipso 
facto to pass for the highest reality. Such a union of 
contradictories, as we have seen in a previous refer¬ 
ence, can give us at best an empirical reality. Pile 
up your relativities or aspects as you may, you never 
rise on the stepping-stones of the relative to the 

* f nforarnu WMbararereupraSg: i 
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Absolute. Hence the Kantian criticism of the 
Cosmological or the Teleological argument on the 
score of its ever falling short of establishing an In¬ 
finite or Absolute is quite to the point. Although 
Bradley is in agreement with Samkara on the point 
that to think the Absolute is to bring it down to the 
level of the relative and the finite, Bradley seems, in 
spite of the hesitating language he employs on the 
question, to be in favour of construing the Absolute 
as a systematic unity of differentiated particulars. 
But Samkara is uncompromising on that question. 
His Absolute is the Nirguna Brahman which is 
absolutely transcendent and undifferentiated 
() —transcending the compass of all 
philosophy and all discursive thought. 

Now, we are in a position to tackle the question 
of upaddnakaranam ( ) or causa mate¬ 
rials and nimittakdranam ( frfilTOfTOP! ) or causa 
efficiens in the system of Samkara-Yedanta. At 
the very outset one has to accept cum grano salis an 
unqualified dictum like the following: “ Every¬ 

where Samkara has repeatedly declared Brahman to 
be—* ;—that is to say, 
his Brahma is to be regarded in both of its aspects, 
i.c., Brahma’s transcendency and immanence are 
inseparable ( ) aspects.’’* “ Brahman is 

both the efficient cause and material 

cause of the world. ”f It is true 

that Sarnkara dees stand committed to such a con¬ 
struction so far as he has made the unambiguous 

* Pandit Kokileawar Sastri: Advaita Philosophy, p. 5. 

t Ibid, p. 4. 
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statement: “ Brahman is to be admitted as a 
material as well as an efficient cause.”* For the 
sake of precision, he ought to have substituted the 
word ‘ IfSvara ’ for ‘ Brahman ’; but, as we have 
seen, Samkara uses this pair of terms as well as the 
other pair, Maya, and Avidya, rather indiscriminate¬ 
ly, perhaps not to< leave the faintest shadow of a 
dualism or duality in his advaita (non-dualistie) 
metaphysics. But there is hardly any room for 
doubt that he here means ‘ Isfoara ’ as is clearly 
evident from his commentary on the Chandot/ya 
Upanishad (III. xiv. 2) where he says : ‘‘The highest 
Brahman becomes the lower T6vara through associa¬ 
tion with a pure limitation ( fq^iJifviWWUl) 
when one conceives of it.” This meaning or stand¬ 
point of the master becomes increasingly apparent 
in the Neo-Vedantic School, beginning with his 
immediate disciples and reaching down in apostolic 
succession to Dharmarajadhvarindra, the author 
of the Vedanta-paribhasha. Sureiwar Acaryya, for 
example, brings out the true sense in which the 
master’s utterance, which is admittedly somewhat 
cryptic, is to be construed. Says he in Bis famous 
Varttika : *' Brahman is called the material cause 

of this cosmic panorama (of duality) [by implica¬ 
tion] or by way of the support of Nescience which is 
(directly) the material cause of the tout ensemble of 
duality.”t Hence there is justification for super- 

• wmuiuu’w ft flranwi —Com. on V.S., 

L iv. 23. 
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seding the letter of Sainkara’s commentary in favour 
of the spirit thereof, and it becomes the more im¬ 
perative if we try to comprehend the true significance 
of Samkara’s dictum, as we needs must, in the light 
of the progressive differentiation in later Vedanta 
Schools of the metaphysical issues involved in this 
very problem. Instead of pursuing the distracting 
varieties of opinion obtaining in the Neo-Vedantic 
school on this specific question, we shall content 
ourselves with a few typical ones. 

The first important view one encounters in 
this connection, is that of Vacaspati MiSra who holds 
Brahman (which is, in his opinion, the object of 
Nescience*) to be the material cause of this empirical 
world of plurality (jpren), Maya, bejng only an 
auxiliary Strictly, in accord¬ 

ance with his own view of the relation between Jiva 
and Brahman, Vacaspati ought to have said, as it 
was later pointed out by Brahmananda Sara swat! 
and Madhusudana, that it is not Brahman but Jiva, 
(as the real support of Avidya) that is the material 
cause of the empirical order or, rather, Jiva asso¬ 
ciated with Avidya is the material cause—and this 
position does not conflict with that of the Scriptures 
purporting to hold Brahman as the causa materialis 
in as much as there is, transcendentally speaking, 
no difference between Jiva and Brahman .f Amala- 


* In accordance with his view that Maya is centred 
in Jiva and has Brahman for its object (nun ehrotr mnfeqoi). 
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nanda, the celebrated autlior of the Vedanta-kalpa- 
taru and a staunch supporter of the Bhdmatl, takes 
exception to this construction of Vacaspati's utter¬ 
ances on the point. He seems to be favouring a far 
too literal construction of g a mkara’s original state¬ 
ments on the problem, so far as he re-aflirms that 
Brahman is the material cause, Avklyd as inhering 
in Jlva being the instrumental cause of the world. 
The position is buttressed by the classic analogy of 
the ‘ rope-serpent ’ illusion. In point of fact what 
appears as the serpent is the rope, the real sub¬ 
stratum of the illusion. As the rope affords the 
material of the illusion, our ignorance serving in an 
instrumental relation thereto, or as a contributory 
cause, so the matter of the manifold is 

Brahman, the ignorance innate in Jlva being instru¬ 
mental thereto. The next in importance is the view 
of Sarvajfiatmamuni (about 900 A.D.), a professed 
follower and adherent of Samkara’s views, who 
adopts a similar position in his SamkshepaMnraka 
so far as he holds the absolute Brahman or Being- 
in-itself to be the material cause of the entire mani¬ 
fold of existence, there being no other Reality be¬ 
sides it. He adds the proviso, however, that the 
Being-in-itself, which cannot eo ipso be the cause 
of this manifold, can nevertheless serve in that 
causal capacity, indirectly, as it were, through 
Mayd. Such a view is, however, strongly contest¬ 
ed by those who hold that Brahman or Consciousness 
in its integrity can have no relation to anything and, 
as such, must be strictly non-relative, absolute or 
transcendent. This is the view which has been 
held in a modified form by PrakaMtmayati (almost 
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1200 A.D.), the author of Vivarana, and in an 
uncompromising and radical form by Prakdsdnanda, 
the author of Vedanta-sidilMnta-muktavali, the 
former holding Bralmian as conditioned by Mdyd, 
i.c., Isvara (and not pure Caitanya), to be the 
material cause of the empirical order—a veritable 
accident on the part of Brahman (gre a gr ra r), while 
the latter roundly conceiving Mdyd to be the 
material cause of the manifold, Brahman as a tran¬ 
scendent principle being prhna facie incapable of 
entry into the relation of cause and effect. The 
author of the Paddrthatattvanirnaya regards Brah¬ 
man and Maya to be the material cause—the world 

being a reflection (fa^rT:) of Brahman and a trans¬ 
formation or evolution ( ) of Mdyd* 

VUlydranya (about .1350 A.D.) again (who is 
generally identified with Madbava); field that Is vara 
is the material cause of the objective, while Jiva is 
the cause of the subjective world. Of the many 
interesting variations and developments of this pro¬ 
blem in later Advaita-Vedanta that are dealt with 
extensively by Apyayadlkshita (about 1530 A.D.) in 
his Siddhantalesa, we select the following as being 
an interesting and important one, viz., that the gross 
objective world, e.j., the sky, is the transformation 
of Mdyd as supported by Is vara who is, therefore, 
the material cause of the universe, while the subtle 
world of mind, etc., is the evolute or effect of the 


* tare ; wt ^ qftnufawT tnnuu 
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Avidya inherent in Jlva which, again, is the product 
of the great elements created or evolved by the Maya 
inhering in Brahman and thus there is joint material 
eausality here.* As a final statement of the 
Advaita position with regard to this question, refer¬ 
ence may be made to the conclusive—the latest as 
well as the most authoritative—coftiments offered by 
Dharmarajcidhvanndra (about 1550 A.D.) in the 
VeddV'ta'-paribtoashd by way of rounding up the dis¬ 
cussion on this very topic in words to the following 
effect: “ Nor is it to be maintained that it is 

Brahman which is the material cause of the universe. 
Tenable, however, is the representation (of Brah¬ 
man, as the substratum or locus of' this cosmic ap¬ 
pearance), but the formless or indivisible Brahman as 
the transforming material cause (of the universe) is 
(intrinsically) untenable or inadmissible. Instead 
of labouring the point further, it is accordingly con¬ 
cluded that the transforming or evolvent material 
cause of this entire manifold is Maya and not Brah¬ 
man. ’ ’ > Thus, on a retrospective review of all these 
different explanations, it is easy to see that all of 
them agree, in spite of their well-recognised diver¬ 
gences, In positing two principles as explanatory of 

* ftroftOT* twiMwwflwm tfa. totoh 
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the empirical order: Brahman, the principle of 
Being and Maya, the principle of Becoming. It is 
neither feasible nor indispensable to consider in 
historic succession the literature that has come into 
being by way of reaction against the doctrine of 
Maya or Avidya current in the Samkara-Vedanta 
School. Whatever the role in which it appears in 
the fiamkara-Vedanta School, it seems to have been 
given a permanent lease of existence in the heritage 
of reaction that followed in its wake. The first in 
importance is the charge of a&rayanupapatii 
( oimq i fluu fa). *.g.» the impossibility of a locus), 
preferred against avidya by Ramanuja, the prota¬ 
gonist of the opposition, in his famous enunciation 
of a ‘ seven-fold ’ inadmissibility of avidya. Granted 
its existence, what is it that serves, so contends 
Ramanuja, as its locus in the matter of generating 
error or falsity? Not surely the Jlva, in as much 
as the Jiva [itself] is made or formed by avidya. 
Nor even Brahman, for it, as being of the nature of 
self-manifest knowledge, is (necessarily) antagonis¬ 
tic to avidya* Pursuing the tenor of this criticism 
Ramanuja concludes that mayd and ajMnam are not 
the same thing. Maya is only a iakti or power of 
I6vara, inhering in Him, while ajMnam is mere 
absence of knowledge. AjMnam inheres in Jiva 
and mystifies him alone. It cannot contaminate, 
by its contact, Brahman who is the repository of 
infinite knowledge or omniscience. Similarly, 

* w (t ftm i fimi awidtft i > *rfror- 
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Madhvacaryya, the cliief exponent of the dualistie 
Vedanta, embarks upon his philosophic career with 
the avowed purpose of establishing the reality of the 
sense-world—by way of a refutation of the doctrine 
of Maya and a collateral justification of the fivefold 
difference ( ), namely, that between Uvuro 

and Jlva, between Idvara and the material world, 
between one Jlva and another, between Jlva and the 
material world and, finally, that among the parts of 
the material world. In a monograph entitled the 
refutation of the mdya doctrine he 

argues that, on its own showing, the reality of the 
oneness of the self with Brahman is incomprehensi¬ 
ble, for, on the omission of a reality in excess of the 
individuality of self, the [proposed] doctrine of ad- 

vaita or non-dualism is undermined (sj fa 
nmro 7TWTT1 \ 0n th e denial of 

an excess ( ) there is, again, incurred the 

fallacy of siddhasadhanata (fi nrarePWT ), owing lo 
the self-manifest character of the self. In two other 
minor treatises called and 

he disqualifies the inference of cosmic un¬ 
reality as being ‘ unproved ’ or asiddha (ufa opifapQT 

fafa*. 

Now, it may be asked : “ whether you admit 
‘ that Brahman, cast in the moulds of logic, is the 
world of experience or that it is Isvara ’—which is, 
after all, a matter of terminology,—is not the strictly 
unqualified monism of Sarakara held in jeopardy or 
stultified by the admission of a principle of becoming 
by the side of Brahman or Being-in-itself, or even 
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of something which is non-Being—call it the princi¬ 
ple of objectify, of self-expression, of prakrti or 
Maya —nestling in the heart of Being and thus con¬ 
tradictory to its nature?” All systematic attempts 
at explanation, whether in the Bast or in the West, 
have been invariably pulled up before the problem of 
a first beginning and constrained to employ the same 
device of catching ‘ nature half-in-and-half-out,’ 
with individual variations of their own. To begin 

with the classic prototype of it in the West, we may 
</ 

refer to the Platonic vky (matter) or even /to/ op 

the element of negativity in its relation to eiSos 

(Idea). Both Maya and vXrj have a functional 
similarity so far as they afford an explanation of an 
apparent world of diversity or 1 copies ’ standing over 
against the sole or exclusive reality of the Absolute 
or Idea which, as eternally perfect and complete, is 
thwarted in its activity of self-realisation by this pass¬ 
ive or negative principle. On closer inspection, how¬ 
ever, differences stand out against the background 
of similarity : Maya is essentially a form of energy 
(ufa:) credited, as we have seen, with the dual func¬ 
tion of projecting a world-appearance and of veiling 
the nature of ultimate Reality, and is productive of 

t/ 

names and forms while v\-q is inert or 

passive, everything being the creation of the Idea 
which alone is the source of all creative potency or 
energy; further, Satnkara’s Mayd is neither real nor 

t' 

unreal but the Platonic vkrj 

is both real and unreal—real as a principle or agency 

33 
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of resistance or obstruction and unreal as being 
opposed or contradictory to the Idea which alone is 
real. Similarly, Kant introduces an element of 
contingency by way of ‘ a manifold of sense, 
traceable to the ‘ things in themselves ’ (Dinge an 
sich) ultimately, and constitutive of the raw material 
of experience which the transcendental unity of 
apperception has to subsume under the categories iu 
order to convert it into the flesh and blood of experi¬ 
ence. Experience is, thus, in Kant’s rendering of 
the case the result of interaction between the tran¬ 
scendental unity of apperception and the things in 
themselves, the latter being, at least, transcend- 
entally, not less real than the former. According 
o Sainkara, however, the manifold is a determina¬ 
tion in Caitanya, which is to be ascribed to the 
process of Adhyasa or illusory superimposition con¬ 
ditioned by Maya. But Maya, unlike Kant’s Dinge 
an sich, has not the same transcendental reality as 
Brahman which is Being (tcj), pure and simple, or 
real absolutely, while Maya is neither real nor un¬ 
real but indeterminate as a category. 

Fichte, again, having made the transcendental 
unity of apperception the settled point of departure 
in his metaphysical construction, goes beyond Kant 
in investing the principle of self-consciousness—the 
logical ‘ I think ’ which had only a regulative 
validity for Kant—with constitutive validity 
as well. Having a firm grip on the central 
truth of the Kantian analysis of experience, Fichte 
thinks that he has discovered the secret of Kant’s 
philosophy—which he had only suggested but left 
undeveloped—in the conception of Pure Self or Ego, 
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the ‘ I am ’ at the back of ' I think ’ or self-con¬ 
sciousness, and represents it as absolute creative 
agency—an act and product in one, or the original 
‘ deed-act,’ the thathandlung . This Ego or Self 
thus affirms or posits itself but this it can do only 
by opposing or distinguishing from itself a non-ego. 
By thus limiting and negating itself, the absolute 
Ego ( Ichheit ) brings into being the element of other¬ 
ness which is the conditio sine qua non of the con¬ 
crete relation of subject and object or of self-con¬ 
sciousness. In thus attaining to self-consciousness 
—by breaking itself, as it were, against some 
obstacle and by being turned back, so to speak, upon 
itself—the absolute Ego or transcendental Subject 
experiences no intrusion of a foreign factor but is 
determined from within. This notion of self¬ 
negation, self-limitation or self-determination is 
what Fichte sought to convey by the term ‘ Anstoss ' 
which has its remote ancestor in Samkara’s Maya. 
Summarily speaking, no world is possible without 
a consciousness which represents it; no conscious¬ 
ness possible without the reflection (literally, the 
turning back) of the ego on itself (‘ re ’ = again; 

flectere = ‘ bend ’ or ‘ turn ’); lastly, no reflection 
without limitation, without an opposition or non¬ 
ego—this is the series of consecutive steps whereby 
Anstoss is deduced. It is interesting to uote, 
further, that the dual function of self-affirmation 
and self-negation, of self-expansion and self-limita- 
tion, of Anstoss, has its counterpart in the double 
capacity of projection (fatjqnfa:) and veiling 
( ) of Mdyd. But there is juqt this 
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difference that while Eichte construes this double 
function of the absolute Ego in an ultimate or meta¬ 
physical reference, gatpkara would interpret this 
double process of Maya in a restricted or meta¬ 
phorical sense—acknowledging its empirical reality, 
reality from the finite point of view, but clearly 
affirming its transcendental ideality, unreality from 
the standpoint of the Absolute or Brahman. There 
is a far more close parallelism between Samkara’s 
Maya, and Schelling’s ‘ Dark Ground ’ : both import 
something in the Absolute yet not the Absolute; 
both originate the element of finitude in the Infinite ; 
in the one case the Absolute or Brahman becomes 
livara or Personal God through Maya, in the other 
the groundless, the neutrum or the Absolute develops 
through the Dark Ground into the personal God of 
love or Creator; both make possible gradations of 
individuality and perfection or a hierarchy or scale of 
value in one sense BTOWq ff, 

while in another sense recognising all individuals or 
jlvas as equally infinite, absolute and perfect. One 
fundamental difference comes out, however, as we 
recall the fact that the ‘ dark ground ’ is a principle 
of self-realisation on the part of the Absolute, while 
Saipkara’s Brahman is eternally realised and self- 
centred, wholly unaffected by Maya. This is a 
crucial point which must not be lost sight of in our 
comparison of Samkara’s position in this regard with 
its Eastern and Western analogues. In Samkara’s 
sense Maya can be characterised as a principle of 
self-expression or self-realisation only with reference 
to Igvara and not Brahman. So long as we are in 
the malm of dvaita —the realm of logic and 
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practice—the highest, reality is, admittedly, not the 
indeterminate, unqualified Brahman, or Absolute, 
hut the determinate, qualified Saguna Brahman or 
I-wara that offers an explanation of the world 
of becoming from the human end—by combining 
Avitbin Himself the natures of being and be¬ 
coming, of the non-relative or absolute Brahman 
and the relative or dependent world. “ Thus 
Samkara,” as it has been justly observed,* “ at¬ 
tempts to combine the ideas of the negation of the 
finite and the presupposition of the finite in his con¬ 
ception of Isvara. The charge against Spinoza that 
lie reduces the Absolute to a mere blank of indeter¬ 
minate being, which he inconsistently transforms 
into the self-determining God, has no force, against 
Samkara, who commits no such sublime inconse¬ 
quence. . . But there is throughout Samkara’s 
philosophy the pervading prejudice against the ade¬ 
quacy of logic and the finality of its ideal, and so we 
find that this conception of Saguna Brahman, or 
concrete spirit is, according to him, so riddled with 
self-contradictions and inconsistencies that it cannot 
be regarded as the highest reality.” 

Now, whether, in the light of our foregoing 
discussions, we choose to regard Thar a as different 
from Brahman, or as one with Brahman, there is no 
denying the fact that the conception of Saguna 
Brahman, Ihara or Creator must be understood ns 
the strict correlative of the world of names and forms 
Oronsft), whether evolved or unevolved. Samkara 

* Prof. S. Badhakrishnan, Indian. Philosophy, Vol. 
H, pp, 668-59. 
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is unambiguously emphatic on this point and would 
urge with a Hegelian emphasis totidem rerbis : 

‘ Without the world, God is not God.’ I&vara as 
the self-ccnscious Brahman is not to be rendered by 
the word ‘ God ’ merely, but the phrase ‘ God-and- 
the-world,’ to use an expression popularised by 
James Ward, would better express the import of 
gaipkarn’s ‘ Idvara.’ Although not in doctrinal sym¬ 
pathy with the notion of creation understood in an 

ultimate or metaphysical sense ( 

, Samkara * was far too acute a logician to 
ignore or tone down the strict correlativity of the 
Creator and the creation, God and the world, or the 
subject and the object. By way of expounding the 
Vedantic theory of ‘ motived creation 
in his commentary on the sutra 
(I. i. 5), Samkara proceeds to argue thus : “ In the 
case, however, of a transitive, specific reference to 
the object (of the activity of conscious choice or 
motivation), the texts bearing on the design or pur¬ 
pose of Brahman become all the more cogent or 
appropriate (as the intransitive use of such other- 
regarding activities has been justified with reference 
to their proper objects understood in that context). 
What, then, is that thing, which is, prior to 
creation, the object of God’s omniscience?--we 
reply: it is the (world of) names and forms, inde¬ 
finable either as ultimately real or the reverse, and 
(as yet) unevolved but with nisus or impulse towards 


♦Corn, on V.8., II. i. 84, 
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evolution or articulation.”* So construed it is the 
Johannine Logos, the Word that was with God in 
the beginning. A God or Ih'ara before creation is 
after all, as Hegel pointed out, a figurative way of 
speaking—an abstract possibility, like God the 
Father of the Christian Trinity in its exclusiveness. • 
which is anything but real. It would thus compare 
not unfavourably with the Absolute Idea of Hegel. 
But $nmkara was far too securely lodged in the 
logical admission of the strict correlativity of subject 
and object to allow himself to use figurative expres¬ 
sions that are calculated to unhinge this correlation. 
It is true, in a sense, that God becomes or emerges 
for ‘ so long as creation and destruction are real 
movements in the life of God, the latter is not above 
time but is subject to time ; so that, even as creation 
and destruction belong to the empirical world, 
16 vara belongs to it.’t But this admission does in 
no way conflict with gamkara’s adherence to the 
logical aspect of the question. It is that very logical 
demand which leads him to interpret creation as 
eternal jfare)- { The periodical creation 

and dissolution, to which gaqikara also has given 
countenance, following the lead of Sruti and Smriti, 
are understood as the developed and the undeveloped 


* ^nf^traP!! wse* mwror: i « iWfpnfr 

«fi! wja:—Com. on Y.S., I. i. 5. 
f Prof. Badhiikrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, 
p. 558. 

t Com. on V.S„ II. i. 80. 
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state of names and forms so as not to imperil this 
logical order—by maintaining intact the two terms 
of a relation. Without this logical censorship, the 
religious imagination of man is too apt to project 
a fancied picture of a lonely God into the vacancy 
^before the world was, that is, before God was, in 
strictness of language, God, and to paint God as tired 
of this loneliness and creating the world out of 
nothing by the issue of a fiat or decree. Even Hegel 
seems to have succumbed to this temptation so far 
as he closes his ‘ Phenomenology ’ with the well- 
known lines of Schiller: 

“ Friendless was the mighty Lord of worlds, 

Felt defect—therefore created spirits, 

Blessed mirrors of his blessedness.” 

As it has been truly remarked* : “ the divine Ere¬ 
mite, as a pre-existent Creator, is a figure, if one 
may so speak, of the logical imagination : it indi¬ 
cates what God is not, it does not tell us what He 
once was.” On account of the invariable intrusion 
of the time-perspective—as for example, in the 
Biblical chronology of creation fixed at 4004 B. C. 
—many a scaffolding and justification, altogether 
gratuitous, have had to be improvised to meet the 
requirements of a shallow and misguided anthropo¬ 
morphism. To take a typical example, St. Augus¬ 
tine’s explanation by way of a scholarly distinction 
—the world was not created in time but together 
with time (cum tempore, non in tempore )-*-is more 


* Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of Ood, p. 270, 
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ingenious than convincing. It only circumvents, 
instead of envisaging, the real issue. In modern 
times, however, the issue has been faced, fair and 
square, and nowhere has it been presented with more 
persuasiveness and force than in the typically 
modern treatment of the problem by Ulrici, a semi- 
Hegelian of the last century, in his remarkable book 
entitled ‘ God and World ’ (Goff und Welt). “ In 
truth,” says the writer, “ God is not first God and 
then creator of the world, but as God he is creator 
of the world, and only as creator of the world is he 
God... Hence just as God does not become creator 
of the world, so the world too, though not eternal of 
itself, exists from eternity as the creation (or act) 
of God.” 

Such typical utterances bearing on the eternity 
of the creative act, however illustrative and con¬ 
firmatory of the standpoint of Samkara with regard 
to the scriptural texts importing creation fcfejgAn:), 
can easily lead us, by reason of contextual emphasis, 
into misunderstanding the real intention and atti¬ 
tude of Samkara with reference to this much-debated, 
age-long, cherished creed of theological dogmatics! 
The very fact that he had a firm grasp of the logical 
situation underlying the problem of creation and 
spared no pains to convey that fact, in no uncertain 
terms, that he accepted creation as an eternal act 
on the part of Thara, or that he posited an original 
‘ volition ' or ‘ design ’(%fn or on the part 

of the Creator effectuating the transition from the 
undeveloped or inarticulate '(TOTVff) to the full- 
fledged, articulate or developed (anwn) world of 
.* names and forms, ’ does not in the least justify us 

u 
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in supposing that Sarpkara was in ‘ bitter earnest ! 
with the theistic position, or was prepared to accord 
to the doctrine of creation a central or ultimate signi¬ 
ficance, or to view it from the side of the Absolute. 
That decidedly he was not; and this he has not left 
us to conjecture or presume from his commitment 
but 'has, on the contrary, harped on this thetne so 
often that there can be no room for any misgiving 
or misrepresentation. In the very context of his 
exposition of the sot disant theistic position of the 
Aflvaita-Vedanta, as he warms up to the very heart 
of his theme and proceeds in a high-pitched key, the 
whole effect of his teaching, impassioned and edify¬ 
ing as it is, seems to have been neutralised by the 
chilling blast of his absolutistic prepossessions. 
Indeed, the note on which this lofty strain is round¬ 
ed off is not very much unlike the characteristically 
Kantian ‘ as if ’ (als ob) which, by giving a finishing 
touch to an otherwise sublime note, converts it into 
a bathos. As it is, Satpkara reminds us that the 
scriptural texts importing creation are not to be 
Understood in an ultimate or ontological reference, 
but as inculcating, On the one hand, the falsity of 
all ijudgnleUts and practice concerning the world of 
names and forms, and, on the other, the essential 
identity of Brahman and the world.* With added 
emphasis Sarpkara further elaborates his contention 
towards the conclusion of his comments on this 
topic : “ The-texts bearing on * creation,’ etc., aim 




*i wrfowi— Com. on V.fe., II. 1.88. 
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at establishing oneness-of being. By the analogies 
of ‘ day ’ and the like, the scriptures demonstrate 
the reality of one integral Being, Brahman, and. the 
unreality of all transformation thereof and as such 

cannot import creation, etc.,.Thus from the 

Sruti texts on creation inculcating the oneness (of 
Brahman and the world), we realise that Brahman 
is not to be credited with diverse powers.”* Thus, 
it was more or less in the nature of a permissive 
legislation whereby he suffered the theistic position 
to retain an ad interim efficacy and meaning in the 
context of an all-engulfing Absolutism with ‘ its 
insistence and emphasis on an all-pervasive relati¬ 
vism.’ As a conclusive proof—if further proofs 
were necessary—reference might be made to the 
crusade he carried on against the hypothesis of an 
Efficient Cause or Lord (qfo) of the universe in the 
Pdhpata system of theism. It is instructive to 
note that the same defensive arguments, which he 
manipulates in disposing of the charges of inequality, 
partiality and malice urged against his ‘ I Avar a ’ 
{vide Com. on V. S., II. i. 35), serve as weapons of 
offence in his polemics against the Pdhpata ‘ Thera ’ 
or Lord (vide Com. on V. S., II. ii. 37). On a 
closer scrutiny and comparison of the trend of argu- 
pjent pursued in both, it would not be unfair to 
suspect a double personality in their common author, 
or a prevarication of judgment in his own behalf, 

nr* ***r ww* flnrwst *apr* aftanpramt uftjjr 
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so far as the hypothesis of * beginninglessness 
( V T Tf^grn ) which affords a way of escape from the 
alleged ‘ vicious circle ’ or ‘ logical see-saw ’ 
in his own case, proves unavailing 
as a cure of the logical flaw which is eventually 
pressed against the Pa&upata position. In justifica¬ 
tion of Samkara’s way of dealing, rather differently 
with the same problem in the two cases, it may, 
however, be contended that there is a crucial differ¬ 
ence between the Samkarite and the PaJupata pre¬ 
sentation of the theistic position, and that explains 
or accounts for the differential treatment that is 
meted out by Saipkara in the two cases. According 
to Samkara, self-conscious Brahman or Isvara is 
both the efficient and the material cause or creator 
of the world or the manifold through the co-operating 
condition of Maya, co-eternal with Ihara, but 
dependent on, or lodged in, Him as a power, neither 
real nor unreal in its own nature; while, according 
to the PaSupata, Uvara or the Lord is only the 
efficient cause for the superintending agency and 
not the material cause of the world of Prakrti and 
Purusha, which has a measure of independence and, 
as co-eternal with Uvara, limits or finitises Him. 
In the one case there is an emphatic denial of ‘ two- 
ness,’ dualism, or even of a relation between God 
and the world; in the other case there is a de facto 
relationship between God as the efficient cause 
( fafaWTOiq ) or the superintendent ( nftsTtlT) 
and the world of Prakrti and Purusha as the causa 
matcridis the constitutive factors 

•of the world of individuals. One is a system of 
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Panentheism or Theism proper, while the other, a 
system of Dualism, or Deism. The extemalism of 
the treatment whereby the Fiidupata Iivara —veri¬ 
tably like the Platonic Demiurge, or the classic Deus 
ex machina, or even the Kantian God in the adminis¬ 
trative capacity of a grand Paymaster—is forced 
into relationship with the world of individuals, acts 
as an ‘ original sin,’ and prevents it from enjoying 
the privilege which the other does ceteris paribus. 
Although so, much is implied in the indictment 
pressed against the Patupata system, this vulner¬ 
able point has not been brought into prominent 
relief, and held directly responsible for this compara¬ 
tive disqualification. 



LECTUBE IX. 


I£vara as Creator and Creation as Lila • 

The Theism of the Vedanta. 

There are thinkers who have sought to make 
capital out of the doctrine Lila (9ttair) as being illus¬ 
trative of the theism of the Vedanta. But once we 
track out the so-called theistic view of creation im¬ 
ported by lild, and dissect or analyse it,—which we 
usually refrain from doing because of its artistic 
appeal and suggestiveness—we discover it to. be the 
pseudo-logical explanation of creation it is. It 
merely restates the fact of One becoming Many, of 
world-appearance ( fmpiqy ) but does not offer any 
satisfactory solution of the age-long problem as to 
why the One should be Many—‘ this main-miracle,’ 
as Tennyson puts it,* * that thou art thou.’ Verily 
like m&ya, it is meant to be, and professedly is, a 
description, and not an explanation. For, what 
does it amount to, after all? It amounts to saying in 
so many words that God creates the world, because 
it is His nature to create. This is supposed to 
constitute a final and satisfactory answer; for the 
tendency to pursue the regress further with an in¬ 
sistent * why ’— e.g., ‘ why is it that God cannot 
help creating? —has been regarded, by Saipkara, an 
illegitimate question ( vrfnro:) and placed under a 


* De Profundia, 
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perpetual ban (*i * m q&yfaj «WRl).* Granted 
that it is so, the creative activity qud activity must 
be motived or determined by an ‘ end ’ or ‘ purpose ’ 
tca^taPl)^ and thus it argues back to 
an imperfection or indigence in a "Being who has been 
invariably represented as eternally satisfied, self- 
sufficient, or of realised purpose (ftwngjnf, HfWIIHH ) 
in the scriptures—a clear case of incompatible asso¬ 
ciation. Thus Samkara disqualifies ‘ purpose ’ as a 
principle of cosmic teleology on the score of its being, 
in the words of Prof. Bosanquet, * a psychological, 
temporal and ethical idea ’j and lays down definite¬ 
ly, as Prof. Bosanquet has done, that ‘ a Teleology 
cannot be ultimate’—meaning thereby ‘ the teleology 
of finite consciousness.’ The hypothesis of motived 
creation or purpose in an ultimate or cosmic refer¬ 
ence being irrelevant or inapplicable, the only other 
alternatives that remain are, in Samkara’s owto 
words, either total suspension of any activity, or 
random, automatic or unmotived action (as that of 
the insane)—which, however, are flatly contradicted 
by Sruti texts relating to ‘ creative act ’ and ‘ omni¬ 
science ’ of God (vfegfh 
Driven to this impasse, Saipkdra es¬ 
capes between the horns—' motived ’ arid 1 ‘ un¬ 
motived ’—of the dilemma of the creative act, by 


♦Com. on V.S., II. 1. xsxiii. 
t Com. on V.S., II. 1. xxxii. 

X Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 217. 
§ Com. on V.8., II. 1. xxxiii. 
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postulating a tertium quid, the more comprehensive 
category of Lila or creative spontaneity, and con¬ 
strues it as an explanatory principle of creation. It 
is interesting to note that Prof. Bosanquet also, 
subsequent to the period of his Gifford Lectureship, 
so far veers round as to retract or rather modify his 
original assertion that ‘ a teleology cannot be ulti¬ 
mate.’ In an instructive symposium on ‘ Purpose 
and Mechanism, ’* Prof. Bosanquet makes the inter¬ 
esting discovery that there is a third category dis¬ 
tinct from ‘ Purpose ’ and ‘ Mechanism,’ from the 
‘ teleology of finite consciousness ’ on the one hand 
and * the teleology below consciousness ’ on the 
other, and this may be called the ‘ teleology above 
finite consciousness ’ or ‘ Providence ’ or, 3imply 
‘ Teleology,’t provided we take care to divest the 
term ‘ teleology ’ of its finite, temporal incidents 
before it can be, in any legitimate sense, conceived 
‘ as a character applicable to the universe.’ Samkara 
lays a similar emphasis on the initial need of subli¬ 
mating this conception of Lila before it can acquire 
a cosmic signification. It is admittedly one of the 
„ highest concepts that can be commandeered from 
. the human end, from the resources of our finite 
experience; but, Samkara thinks that the notion of 
Lite as drawn from our experience, must first be 
purged of the last vestige of anthropomorphism 
before it can with any semblance of justification 


* Published in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Boeiety, 1911-12. 

t Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 146, 158-54. 
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refer to divine creativity.* The force of this radical 
de-anthropomorphizing seems to be whittled down 
so far as Samkara tries to substantiate his point 
with reference to a telling example : “ Just as in¬ 
haling and exhaling, etc., go on spontaneously with¬ 
out reference to any extraneous end, so it may well 
be that God’s activity in the form of mere play or 
sport realises itself from its very nature without 
subserving some other end.”f It is useless to 
speculate whether Samkara chose the analogy from 
organic life advisedly ; but the epithet ‘ extraneous ’ 
( yr iW ) as occurring in this context raises a strong 
presumption in favour of an internal or immanent 
teleology (implicit in the ectype as well as the proto¬ 
type), which Samkara does not deny, although deny¬ 
ing unambiguously the working of an external 
teleology in both the cases. That he did recognise 
the operation of a teleology or fulfilment of a need, 
in an ever so subtle, attenuated or sublimated form, 
in all cases of Ula or ‘ play ’ that we know or meet 
with in our experience, is clearly evidenced by his 
studied refusal to fashion the Divine ‘ play ’ or 
‘ Ula ’ after the human model on that very ground. 
What is the point, then, of instituting an analogy 


Com. on V.S., II. 

1, xxxiii. 
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between the two?—Well, the point is, it will be 
replied, not the fulfilment of any purpose or end, 
external or internal, but just this absence of con¬ 
straint or determination from without or within. 
Can, in that circumstance, it is* to be seriously 
questioned, the sense of ‘ play ’ or 4 Ilia ’ itself be 
maintained, apart from the question of its desira¬ 
bility in a human or even a Divine context? It is 
no unmeaning paradox but an all-important truth, 
that play ceases to be play unless we choose to play 
in earnest, that is, to abide by the rules of the play. 
You may either choose to play or not, but once you 
choose to play, you cannot play in any way you 
choose. At first sight it may appear to be playing 
with words only; or, at most a truism too obvious 
to need a specific mention. Unfortunately, these 
truisms, which so often pass unacknowledged, and 
that for well-recognised psychological causes, are 
none the less true, for the non-recognition of which 
we have to pay dearly so often. Had this truism been 
so readily and universally acknowledged, an Absolut¬ 
ist of the eminence of Bradley would not have cared to 
dispel the misconceptions and prejudices with which 
it has been found beset even among the philosophi¬ 
cally instructed. To the question: “What is 
play? ” Bradley makes the initial reply: “ It is 
activity, we may say, so far as that is felt to be 
unconstrained. Play is thus incompatible vith 
foreign control, and again it is further opposed to 
earnest.. .For, wherever I am in earnest, my activity 
is defined by an end...Play is thus activity spon¬ 
taneous and agreeable and qualified by the absence 
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of compulsion or earnest.”* Then he proceeds, by 
way of delineating strictly the nature of ‘ play,’ to 
differentiate it from such ‘ spontaneous ’ or natural 
activity ’ as ‘ we can find everywhere in the young, 
and we may even* imagine it, if we please, as exist¬ 
ing in a perfect mind ’; and, as he lays down con¬ 
clusively, ‘ apart from a felt contrast, I could not 
myself call it an experience of play...Where there 
is play, felt as play, I shall suppose the more or less 
remote contrast with a more or less withdrawn 
earnest. I shall assume the presence of a more or 
less specified sense of something, more or less pre¬ 
eminent or in the background, which is felt as 
control or limit. Restraint, whether as what is 
forced on me or as what matters, I shall take there¬ 
fore as a necessary element implied in play.’t 

We can hardly ever do justice to Samkara if 
we construe the creative act ) conceived as 

Vila, in a purely exclusive or negative reference, 
following in the wake of the Sutrakdra who has 
somewhat definitely chalked out the line of all future 
inquiry into this problem of creation in his cryptic 
utterances on the point. In order to get at the true 
sense of Vila, we have to place it in the context of 
all those passages which purport to be explanatory 
of the Vedantic theory of creation, and elicit from 
the consensus of these the true philosophic import of 
Ilia without allowing ourselves to be influenced by 
considerations of local value, or stipulating in 
advance, out of scrupulous regard for objectivity and 

* Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 50-61. 

t Ibid, p. 61. 
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authenticity, the sense in which it has to be accepted 
finally. Even from contextual criticism we can 
gather, if we care to, the sense in which he desires 
it to be understood; and it is incumbent on everyone, 
who undertakes the ambitious task of a faithful 
exegesis on Samkara’s pronouncements, to super¬ 
sede, in strict fairness or fidelity to the great com¬ 
mentator, the letter, the definite commitments, of 
his commentary in favour of the spirit, the implied 
meaning, thereof. In the first place, by accentuat¬ 
ing the total absence of any constraint or determina¬ 
tion exercised by an operative end or purpose in the 
definition of llld, what Samkara does not mean to 
imply—which the statement by force of its negative 
construction may not unreasonably mean—is a 
creative spontaneity which is hardly distinguishable 
from the capricious act of a libertine or the random 
movements of the insane. Indeed, the meticulous 
care with which the great Acaryya expunges all 
human elements from the conception of llld in order 
to make it applicable to the Most High whose nature, 
as an Omniscient Being (^psnj;), of immeasurable or 

superhuman power (nqftl44trafa0> is altogether in¬ 
comprehensible and unknown to us (as Sir William 
Hamilton would also say), has a remarkable affinity 
to the attempt made by Sir William Hamilton and 
Dean Mansel towards the close of the last century. 
It is an attempt, symptomatic of a syncretist move¬ 
ment, ‘ to erect religious faith on philosophical 
scepticism ’ (as Hume described it with an anticipa¬ 
tory accuracy a century earlier, in his Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion), or to exalt, in other 
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words, Authority and Revelation at the expense of 
human reason and understanding. Demea, as one of 
the characters in the * Dialogues ’ and the fittest re¬ 
presentative of this movement of rigid, inflexible 
orthodoxy, proceeds in this regard on lines very 
similar to those of Samkara : “ Though we piously 
ascribe to him every species of perfection,.. .we ought 
never to imagine that we comprehend the attributes 
of this divine Being, or to suppose that his perfec¬ 
tions have any analogy or likeness to the perfection 
of a human creature. Wisdom, Thought, Design, 
Knowledge : these we justly ascribe to him because 
these words are honourable among men, and we 
have no other language or other conceptions by 
which we can express our adoration of him. But 
let us beware lest we think that our ideas anywise 
correspond to his perfections, or that his attributes 
have any resemblance to those qualities among 
men.” This is, indeed, the very same insidious 
method of argument invariably employed by a section 
of mystics who, in their horror of the blasphemy of 
anthropomorphism or antlyoposophy, backed by a 
devout zeal to exalt the notion of the Deity or God¬ 
head with ‘ the cloud of unknowing ’ on its face, 
end by defeating their own aim. Having pinned 
their faith to the via negativa, the ‘ nescio ’ ‘ nescio ’ 
or even ‘ n’eii, n’eti ’ as the exclusive approach to 
the Supreme Ineffable or the ‘ Divine Darkness,’ 
they fail to attain their objective because of that 
‘ vaulting ambition Which o’erleaps itself and falls 
on the other side.’ Here, as elsewhere, extremes 
meet; and it is difficult to see wherein the mystic 
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adoration of the Ineffable differs from the Agnostic’s 
prayer to the Ignoramus et Ignorabimus in Frederic 
Harrison’s classical travesty of it: “Ox"! love us, 
help us, make us one with thee.’’ This underlying 
similarity between the mystic and the agnostic posi¬ 
tion does not, however, escape the penetrative in¬ 
sight of David Hume, and Cleanthes, ‘ the philoso¬ 
phical tlieist ’ of the ‘ Dialogues ’ makes the perti¬ 
nent observation : “ The Deity, I can readily allow, 
possesses many powers and attributes of which we 
can have no comprehension; but if our ideas, so far 
as they go, be not just and adequate, and correspon¬ 
dent to his real nature, I know not what there is in 
this subject worth insisting on. Is the name with¬ 
out any meaning of such mighty importance? Or 
how do you Mystics, who maintain the absolute in¬ 
comprehensibility of the Deity, differ from Sceptics 
or Atheists, who assert that the first cause of all is 
unknown and unintelligible? ” 

In thus studiously steering clear of the inevit¬ 
able anthropomorphism of the religious attitude—as 
specifically indicated by his repudiation of all human 
analogy from the concept of Vila —flamkara seems 
to have been drawn perilously near the seductive 
mysticism of a negative variety which, by carrying 
the process of sublimation beyond a specific point, 
stultifies its own aim, and lands itself in sheer empti¬ 
ness. But Samkara, be it noted with care, commits 
no such sublime inconsequence. A sturdy champ¬ 
ion of Rationalism, offering nevertheless unstinted 
allegiance to Revelation, S&inkara did not pursue 
the ruinous policy of exalting the one at the expense 
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of the other. It is a theme too large to be entered 
upon here*, but none can gainsay the point that the 
wonderful blend and balance of the two achieved by 
Samkara and brought to bear on the solution of the 
specific problems of philosophy is without an 
historic parallel in the whole range of Indian philo¬ 
sophy—with faint approximations to it only in the 
systems of Thomas Aquinas or Abelard in the West. 
As a case in point, it is his innate rationalism that 
leads to an instinctive preference of a rationally 
guided activity to a supposedly higher type of totally 
undetermined activity, which is suspiciously similar 
to the action of the insane. This is the standing 
vice of all orthodox theology which, in its besotted 
loyalty to an inflexible orthodoxy, persuades itself 
that the greater is the interval or disparity between 
the human and the Divine nature, the more edifying 
and adorable the Deity is. The same tendency of 
the human mind lies at the root of that insensate 
craving for a miracle-working God who as Omni¬ 
potent and Omniscient can do the impossible—make 
or unmake the eternal truths at will, or make evil 
good and vice versa by the issue of arbitrary decrees 
—overriding alt the laws of rationality or morality. 

Although appealing to the authority of scrip¬ 
tural texts on Omniscience of God and no less 
devoutly entrenched in orthodoxy than the scholastic 
divines and their latter-day adherents, the philoso¬ 
phical theist in Samkara rises equal to the occasion 
and abstains from ascribing to the Creator, under 
cover of a preternatural Vila, an ‘ unchartered free¬ 
dom ’ which ‘ tires ’ even man. Can such a free- 
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dom redound to the glory of God? That there is 
some determination in the creative act, conceived as 
Ilia, becomes apparent from various committing 
statements of Samkara bearing on this point. In 
his commentary (on II. i. 34) in the same context, 
he clearly reveals the sense in which he understands 
the ‘ determination ’ in question, commensurate 
with the intrinsic nature of a creative spontaneity 
imported by lila. In accordance with the general 
law that a cause without co-operating conditions is 
unthinkable, or that an unconditioned (being) has 
no causal efficiency, lsvara also must have been 
limited or determined in the creation of inequalities 
(among creatures), the determination in question 
being provided by the merit and demerit of the crea¬ 
tures about to be created.* Does not this admission 
stultify, it will probably be asked, the emphatic 
repudiation of any the least constraint exercised by 
an end in view? At first sight there seems to be a 
flagrant contradiction here; but it will be readily 
seen on the application of one of the well-known 
canons of interpretation improvised for codes of law, 
civil or religious, in Hindu thought,— viz., that of 
general and particular, samanya-vidhi and vi&sha- 
vidki —that there is no incompatibility of meaning 
in this present case. So construed it will be ap¬ 
parent once for all, and with no mere presumptive 
validity but with full probative force, that by 
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' prayojana ’ or end in the earlier reference Samkara 
evidently means an extrinsic end or determination 
which limits the Creator ab extra. The karma- 
seeds, merit and demerit, of creatures do not, how¬ 
ever, come within the purview of that general res¬ 
triction. They constitute the materials (<um3PT*i) 
in a philosophical sense, of creation, and no other 
hypothetical, amorphous or mythical matter, and 
in Samkara’s system, Brahman being the efficient 
( fafc'HqUWH ) as well as the material cause( b 3T3PI- 
qnrcqpg) of the world, and there being no manipula¬ 
tor of an extraneous material co-eternal with Him, 
these merits and demerits may be said to constitute, 
figuratively speaking, the very being or embodiment 
of Ikiara. This point has been well elucidated by 
the Vedanta-paribhasha : “ Just as there originate 

differences in the modes of the psychical mechanism, 
which is the limiting condition of Jwa, on account 
of the contact of the sense-organs with the (empiri¬ 
cal) objects, so do arise under stress of the potencies 
of the karma of creatures about to be created modi¬ 
fications or specifications, in the form 1 this is now 
to be created,’ ‘ this is now to be maintained in 
existence ’ or ‘ this is now to be destroyed,’ in the 
(primordial) Maya which is the limiting adjunct of 
the Supreme Lord.”* In both the cases, there is, 
however, no implication of a foreign or external 
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determination. The cognitive relation (as we have 
already seen in our treatment of the Vedanta Epis¬ 
temology) does not import any such foreignness in 
the control exercised by the object on the psychical 
mechanism; on the contrary, it roundly denies any 
substantial independence or heterogeneous existence 
on the part of the object as compared with the con¬ 
scious subject ( 

), and affirms substantial or ultimate 
.oneness and unity between the knower and the 
known ( ffRKWfol ). Hence we are 

perfectly justified in concluding that Samkara 
repudiates the hypothesis of a foreign determina¬ 
tion on the part of Ihara or Brahman by his dictum 
of ‘ reference to the merit and demerit of creatures ’ 

( vwjnwl T U ^ U ) in creation. Once we grasp this 
underlying meaning of Samkara’s procedure in this 
doctrine of creation («fe:) as Vila, not as hap¬ 
hazard or chance creation or arbitrary, undeter¬ 
mined creation, we can hope to appreciate the source 
of Samkara's inspiration. Nowhere is the peculiar 
excellence of Saipkara’s fundamental position—the 
grandeur of a moral idealism or ethical theism— 
made more manifest than in this striking attitude 
of his towards the problem of creation. Here, on 
the one hand, the finality and absoluteness of the 
claims of morality are respected and, on the other, 
we have the compatibility of such a standpoint with, 
and consummation in, the religious point of view 
together with all its implications—in short, we 
have, here, in Saipkara’s doctrine of creation a 
typical embodiment of Ethical Beligion or Theism 
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of which he was perhaps the best representative. 
On the one hand, he fully vindicates the absolute¬ 
ness or majesty of the Moral Law, and, on the other, 
makes it subservient to the Lord or Creator whose 
supremacy or oneness must at all costs be maintain¬ 
ed. The Law of Karma, he ever reminds us, is 
supreme and inexorable; even God himself must 
bow down, and pay his homage, unto it. Even the 
supreme Lord, omnipotent as he is, cannot, and docs 
not, make his creatures virtuous or vicious and 
therefore happy or unhappy, virtue or merit having 
the significance, in Samkara as notably in Kant, of 
‘ worthiness to be happy.’ Admittedly, there are 
scriptural texts (which have been quoted by Samkara 
by way of substantiating his own contention) such 
as these—‘ this Supreme Being or Lord makes one, 
whom He means to translate into a higher level or 
existence, do good deeds while He makes one, whom 
He wishes to degrade, do things that are evil.’* As 
has been pointed out so often with reference to these 
quoted texts,—and that not without some semblance 
of justification—the Advaita-Vedanta of the strictly 
Samkarite type stands committed to an unequivocal 
denial of freedom of the will of man. But more is 
meant here by the author of these texts as well as 
by Samkara than is apparent on the surface. The 
text has been doubtless rather unfortunately worded, 
—although it was worded with specific reference to 
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the unitary and sole-sufficing causality of the only 
Being to which the Vedanta stands pledged, and 
this it admirably achieves. But what it means to 
set forth is not physical coercion or compulsion, but 
moral causation or condition. It implies that this 
Hierarchical gradation of existence—exemplified by 
the endless diversities or inequalities of our status 
or station in life—has a moral basis and that 
‘ morality is of the nature of things.’ It imports 
further that the distribution of happiness or un¬ 
happiness—which is the inevitable sequence to the 
attainment of a higher or lower grade of existence 
(fit*! )—in exact proportion to virtue or vice pre¬ 
supposes or postulates a God who effects the adjust¬ 
ment required. This is apparently Kantian out- 
and-out in conception; but the difference is, as it 
lias been so often pointed out, the very externalism 
of the treatment whereby the Kantian God, more or 
less like the Deus ex machina of the Deists of the 
eighteenth century, is introduced into the system as 
‘ a chief-of-police,' or at best as a Paymaster of the 
wages of virtue, and not as the author or inspirer 
of the moral law, immanent, as the very condition 
of all moral progress and uplift, in the individuals 
and yet not abrogating their power of free choice 
and initiation—which is, however, the specific 
teaching of Advaita-Vedanta, incredible as it may 
appear at first sight. The introduction of an 
Ifaara or God in the Vedantic view does not import 
a breach with, or supersession of, the moral point of 
view; on the contrary, it comes as a positive supple¬ 
mentation to, or fulfilment of, the moral. That such 
an interpretation of the text in question is not merely 
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a conjectural or presumptive one is at once apparent 
from Samkara’s own pronouncement in the context 
in which he cites the text as an answer to the query : 
“ What is the authority for the statement that 
TSvara as conditioned or limited creates this 
sarnsarah or mundane existence with its gradation 
of good, bad, and indifferent, or high, low and 
mediocre? ’* The whole point of such introduction 
of God is the guarantee it offers of the co-ordination 
and interdependence of the natural and the moral 
order. Thus the natural and the moral realm 
remain no longer two non-communicating spheres, 
but arc securely grounded, once for all, in the nature 
of God who, as an essentially moral being, is 
the uniting principle of both. So conceived, 
morality does no longer appear as an excrescence 
upon, or as an emergent out of, the natural or non- 
moral world, but strictly as the very * nature of 
things ’—not, however, in the too catholic sense in 
which it has been presented by Prof. Alexander in 
his spatio-temporal scheme of evolution, according to 
which both morality and Deity ‘ emerge ’ in time. 
By being so grounded in the nature of a moral being, 
the moral realm finally remains no longer parochial 
in its nature, but acquires a cosmic or ontological 
significance and importance. Thus the introduc¬ 
tion of Isvnra or God in Samkara’s system is not, 
as it is in Kant, of the nature of a baffling addition 
to an otherwise consistent moral idealism or ‘ ex- 
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elusive moralism,’ as Prof. Bosanquet styles it, of 
the Kantian point of view. The ‘ immense expan¬ 
sion ’ which the ‘ moral world ’ thus gains, accord¬ 
ing to Samkara, can be described with no loss of 
meaning, in Martineau’s well-known words : “ The 
rule of right, the symmetries of character, the re¬ 
quirements of perfection, are no provincialisms of 
this planet: they are known among the stars : they 
reign beyond Orion and the Southern Cross : they 
are wherever the universal spirit is.” # From such 
a cosmic expansion of the moral, that is, the anthro¬ 
pocentric point of view, Mr. Bertrand Russell would 
immediately recoil (as he has, with pointed em¬ 
phasis, done, e.g., in his Mysticism and Logic and 
Scientific Method in Philosophy) as he is con¬ 
vinced that an ‘ ethically inspired metaphysics ’ is, 
after all, bad metaphysics, as being fundamentally 
inconsistent with, or irrelevant to, a wider context 
—the cosmo-centric point of view which is the stand¬ 
point of philosophy, or what is virtually the same 
thing, the standpoint of the scientific method. It 
is instructive to note that Samkara and Russell, 
representing, as they do, two radically opposed lines 
of thinking, converge on this point, so far as they, 
in full sympathy with the contention of Mysticism 
as to the relative and practical nature of the distinc¬ 
tion between good and evil, concur in denying to it 
a theoretical or constitutive validity from the con¬ 
templative point of view. But their respective 
attitudes towards the problem and function of 
IHara or God explain a characteristic difference; 
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one, convinced of the parochial or practical nature 
of the distinction, would go the length of hazarding 
the paradox that ‘ the elimination of ethical consi¬ 
derations from philosophy is both scientifically 
necessary and an ethical advance ; ’* while the other, 
rooted in the same conviction, consolidates the moral 
values as furnishing the surest foundation and the 
truest keynote of a theistic construction of the world. 
Starting from the human end, Samkara follows up 
steadily this line of graded perfection until it cul¬ 
minates in its very apex, the Divine, as summing up 
in itself the meaning of the whole creation. 

On the other hand, Samkara has not, it should 
be carefully noted, construed the immanence of the 
Divine—to which his metaphysical or absolutistic 
predilections commit him—in such a way as to 
jeopardise or stultify the indispensable transcendence 
of the Divine in the interests of morality. Such 
an unethical relation between the human and the 
Divine is foreign to Samkara’s whole way of think¬ 
ing. The immanence in question, which is a natural 
sequel to his absolute monism, does in no sense 
render human agency or creativity superfluous or 
illusory. We are no mere Divine automata or mere 
conduit-pipes for the transmission of the Divine 
energy and agency. We are active, free, creative 
agents in a very real sense; we are no mere passive 
spectators in the world-drama but co-operate, on 
equal terms, with God as our co-operater in this 
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drama of creation. It is no mere quasi-theistic con¬ 
cession, but a full, frank, and ungrudging recogni¬ 
tion, on Samkara’s part of the de facto individuality, 
freedom and independence of created beings. If, as 
some theistic writers have rightly contended, 
“ unless creators are created, nothing is really 
created,” then Samkara lias made provision for 
‘ creation ’ in his system. According to Samkara, 
we are creators, architects of our own moral and 
spiritual fortune and the arbiter of our final destiny ; 
we are efficient causes—even if it be in a 
secondary sense—‘ second causes ’ in relation 
to God who is the First Cause. We as 
creators or ‘ second causes,’ are created in a 
sense and in another sense not created, as Samkara 
would have it in his doctrine of creation. We can 
do no better than allow Samkara himself to present 
his own case—which he does so admirably and 
succinctly by means of a telling example thus : 
“ I6vara, however, is to be conceived as a shower¬ 
ing cloud. Just as the showering cloud serves, in 
the matter of fructifying (or raising a crop of) corn 
or wheat, etc., as the common co-operating, in¬ 
variable condition, while the uncommon, varying, 
specific potencies, peculiar to their respective seed- 
forms, function causally in respect of the resulting 
differences in the form of corn and wheat, so does 
Ifaara or God serve as the universally concomitant, 
unvarying condition in the creation of human beings 
and deities, while the specific totum of karina 
(which is the true prinoipium individuationis accord- 
ing to Samkara), unique of its kind and peculiar to 
each of these, functions in the capacity of a cause 
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with regard to the eventual differentiation of human 
beings and deities.”*- No more lucidly could one 
express the solution of an age-long and knotty pro¬ 
blem of mighty importance—a problem on which 
vital issues of ethics and theology are staked—and 
no more profound solution could be given commen¬ 
surate with the needs of morality and religion. Such 
a solution irresistibly recalls a kindred one given by 
Martineau in his characteristic epigrammatic style : 

‘ ‘ God is the author of our possibilities : we are the 
authors of our actualities.’-’ It clearly implies a 
delimitation of the Divine power or causality in the 
interests of human freedom and moral education. 
Such a limitation does not, however, argue to the 
presence of a superior or rival power coping with it, 
and imposing this limitation ab extra but it is 
essentially a ‘ self-imposed limitation.’ This limi¬ 
tation, gamkara frankly acknowledges, does in no 
way detract from the so-called * omnipotence ’ with 
which orthodox theology invariably invests its God ; 
and, moreover, an omnipotence which does not 
respect or safeguard the interests of morality does 
neither exalt the notion of Deity, nor redound to the 
credit of a rational theology. Not unreasonably, 
therefore, has Cleanthes, * the philosophical theist ’ 
in Hume’s Dialogues, confessed that he has ‘ been 
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apt to suspect the frequent repetition of the word 
infinite, which we meet with in all theological 
writers, to savour more of panegyric than of philo¬ 
sophy, and that any purposes of reasoning, and 
even of religion would be better served, were we to 
rest contented with more accurate arid more moder¬ 
ate expressions.’ In this standing issue between 
Revelationism and Rationalism, between ‘ inflexible 
orthodoxy,’ and ‘ philosophical theism,’ between 
Authority and free thinking, Samkara has, in this 
very doctrine of creation, shown the way to the 
attainment of a much-needed balance, and adjust¬ 
ment of their rights satisfactory to the demands of 
the moral and the religious life. 

Such are the implications of that element of 
* determination ’ (^nttac?) operative in the creative 
act Oifo) conceived as tila or play—which is 

absolutely undetermined by an extraneous end but 
is, on the other hand, essentially self-sufficient and 
self-determined. Thus, there is no incompatibility 
in Samkara’ s admission of 'si along 

with ’—‘ not conditioned or determined by 

an (external) end ’ and yet conditioned or determined 
by an (internal) end, and not indeterminate or un¬ 
conditional—with reference to the creation of 
Thar a. Such is the case with two outstanding 
thinkers in the West, Spinoza and Kant. Spinoza, 
as we all know, is emphatic in his denial of teleology 
to God, on the ground of its being human, all-too- 
human. The ascription of purpose or end in a 
metaphysical or cosmic reference to God clearly 
implies an indigence or imperfection in a Being that 
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is ex hypothesi all-perfect ( ens perfectissimum). 
Hence in the historical antithesis of mechanism and 
teleology, Spinoza appears as a staunch supporter 
of mechanism or mechanical and geometrical neces¬ 
sity. But that is not the last word of Spinoza’s 
philosophy, as has been so often pointed out by 
veterans in Spinoza scholarship. Spinoza’s denials 
in this reference have really been found to be more 
often sinned against than sinning. He does indeed 
deny both intellectus and voluntas to God. “If 
intellect belongs to the Divine nature,” as he puts 
it, ‘ ‘ it cannot be, like ours, posterior to the objects 
understood, or simultaneous with them, since God 
is the antecedent cause of them all ”—anticipating 
fully the famous antithesis which Immanuel Kant 
was led to draw between our understanding which is 
discursive, and the problematic, intuitive, or creative 
understanding ( intellectus archetypus) of God. In 
other words, when he denies intellectus to God, ‘ it 
is the schematic and partial knowledge of things 
from the outside, the knowledge which proceeds by 
the piecing together of parts and the inferring of 
the unknown from the known, that is unequivocally 
and justly repudiated. Similarly, the steady refusal 
to ascribe an 4 absoluta voluntas ’ to God in Spinoza 
is characteristic of his sustained polemic against 
4 abstract ’ or 4 false universal ’—a polemic which 
is much more thorough-going and philosophical 
than Berkeley’s controversy over 4 abstract ideas ’ 
and more akin to the Hegelian criticism of the same. 
The denial in question alludes to an abstract content¬ 
less will—an absolutely indeterminate freedom of 
choice which is no less derogatory to the notion of 
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the Divine than that of a compelling vis a ter go. 
But mechanism, as we have already observed, is a 
note altogether alien to that high-pitched key, that 
edifying and passionate strain of ‘ amor intellec- 
tualis Dei,’ ‘ Acquiescentia,’ and ‘ Beatitudo ’ upon 
which he closes the Ethica. It is a strange ruling 
which abides by the initial statement of Spinoza’s 
own position, and refuses to check and evaluate it in 
the light of the whole as expressed in the closing 
note of ‘ acquiescentia ’ which is only “ the human 
echo of the verdict put into the mouth of the divine 
Labourer—‘ And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.’ ”* In short, 
the idealistic superstructure that was raised on a 
crude naturalistic foundation is not only the coping- 
stone of the Spinozistic system as a whole, but 
furnishes the key to the interpretation of the whole. 
It is only a perverted fidelity or consistency which 
constantly appeals to the foundation in its under¬ 
standing of the edifice that is built thereon. How¬ 
ever, even admitting that the issue between Mechan¬ 
ism and Teleology in Spinoza is a dubious one, there 
is no room for misgivings that, in Spinoza’s opinion 
at least, the denial of an external, anthropocentric 
teleology fully squares with an admission of an 
internal teleology, the idea of a self-realising system, 
in reference to the standing problem of creation. 
Similarly, Kant in pronounced opposition to the old 
version of the Teleological argument for God’s 
existence or the Argument from Design, laid down 
the proposition that ‘ this arrangement of means 
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and ends is entirely foreign to the things existing in 
the world—it belongs to them as a contingent attri¬ 
bute.’ Adaptation there is in the world, but not 
necessarily Design; for Design implies choice and 
evidences are wanting for making out a case for 
* chosen adaptation.’ The adaptation which the 
world exhibits might, for aught we know, be due to 
certain mechanical forces shuffling into equilibrium. 
Such was the vein in which Lotze argued later. 
But Kant would denominate these alleged cases of 
‘ design ’ as adaptations to external ends ( ausserc 
Zweclcmassigkeit) , and insist upon their supreme 
irrelevance in a theistic regard. While refusing to 
subscribe to the old form of the Teleological argu¬ 
ment and to believe in its efficiency in establishing 
the notion of an all-designing, benevolent God, Kant 
docs recognise in his Critique of Judgment a true 
type of teleology or what he calls adaptation to 
internal ends ( innere Zweckmassigkeit), exhibited 
by the organic creation as a whole, and herein he 
was too often tempted to construe this category of 
‘ internal teleology ’ as a principle of cosmic teleo¬ 
logy in a constitutive or metaphysical reference, in 
spite of the initial warning or safeguard he had 
provided for (at the close of his Critique of Pure 
Reason) —by regarding ‘ the systematic unity of 
nature ’ conceived as ‘ complete teleological unity ’ 

( Vollstandige Zweckmassige Einlieit) to be only a 
heuristic or regulative principle * of hypothetical 
validity.’ Here the same critical circumspection 
indicated by his characteristic ‘ as if ’ leads him * to 
regard all order in the world as if it originated from 
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the intention and design of a supreme reason ’ with 
the added proviso that ‘ the agency of a Supreme 
Being is not to be invoked by a species of ignava 
ratio to explain particular phenomena, instead of 
investigating their causes in the general mechanism 
of matter,’ so that in the end, ‘ when we have dis¬ 
covered such a unity it should be perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent whether we say God has wisely willed it so or 
nature has wisely arranged this.’ This wavering 
and vacillating attitude seems to have given way to 
an abiding outlook upon the world as a whole, when 
in the Critique of Judgment he attains to an al¬ 
together new set of categories in the aesthetic judg¬ 
ment of the Beautiful whereof the essence consists 
in a ‘ purposiveness without a purpose. ’ Here from 
this vantage-ground, the category of ‘ purposiveness 
without a purpose ’ conjoined to the problematic 
concept of ‘ an intuitive understanding ’ might con¬ 
ceivably offer a re-interpretation of the Kantian 
attitude towards the theistic problem, which could 
compare, not unfavourably, with the conception of 
Vila: 

In the light of the foregoing discussion it will 
readily appear that we can, in full consonance with 
the spirit of Sainkara’s utterances on the problem 
of creation, assert without exposing ourselves to a 
contradictio in adjecto that Uvara or God “ creates 
out of the abundance of his joy and for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the demands of morality. By looking upon 
creation as a cosmic game in which the Supreme 
Being indulges, Samkara brings out the purposive- 
ness, rationality, ease, and effortlessness with which 
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the creation is sustained.”* But, as in Kant, the 
metaphysical predilections of Satpkara are ere long 
brought to bear on this position, and the theistic 
superstructure that had been so laboriously and 
rationalistically built up on the foundational hypo¬ 
thesis of a Ula on the part of the Creator, is relent¬ 
lessly levelled to the ground by the smashing criti¬ 
cism that these theistic texts are not to be under¬ 
stood in an absolute or metaphysical sense (a| 

murafaraT Is not this, the critic will 

probably urge, tantamount to a Sisyphean labour, 
hardly worthy of the vocation of an earnest philo¬ 
sophic thinker? “ But bow far,” Samkara would 
perhaps reply in defence, “ have you, philosophical 
theists, succeeded, starting from the human end, in 
dictating terms to, or legislating for, the whole? 
What, after all, do your explanations or assumptions 
amount to? Are you not simply indulging in 
figurative expressions, when faced with ultimate 
issues? What is the net value of the hypothesis or 
assumption, for example, that the karmas of indivi¬ 
duals about to be created are, as constitutive 
materials of creation, in God (who alone 

is the causa materialis ) and yet not in Him—in the 
sense of being not due to, or owned by, Him? Is 
it not simply a cloak for our ignorance of the ulti¬ 
mate question as to the relation between the Creator 
and the created? Has any other explanation in this 
regard fared any better? Why not frankly acknow- 
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ledge, then, that the immanence of the Divine or 
the so-called Creator in his creation, or the Absolute 
in the individuals, is an ultimate mystery and as 
such incapable of a rational explanation—a position 
which has been ratified alike by 3ruti and Smjtis? 
Why not confess roundly your ignorance and sub¬ 
scribe to the wisdom expressed in the lines?— 

atafru i 

nwffw: #’ ” 

Indeed, lild is, after all, an euphemism for 
ignorance of the ultimate question —how One can be 
Many. All so-called theories of creation, when 
tracked out carefully, are found to have come to the 
end of their tether, and to a frank confession of an 
ignoramus. These are always making the pre¬ 
posterous attempt' of instructing the Deity in ‘ the 
art of world-making,’ as Hume aptly called it, or 
trying to be in the confidence of the Almighty so as 
to be able to pronounce the verdict as to whether the 
creation is to be viewed as a cosmic game ’ or lild, 
or as the fulfilment of a need on the part of God or 
the Creator. The essential mystery of the fact—of 
the relation of the Absolute to the Finite indivi¬ 
duals—is the theme on which Western philosophers, 
who have tried to envisage the problem by means of 
reason only, have so often harped. ‘ Our business,’ 
says Lotze, ‘ is not to make the world, but to under¬ 
stand the inner connexion of the world that is 
realized already, and it was this problem that forced 
us to lay down our limiting idea of the Absolute and 
its inner creation of countless finite beings. This 
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idea we found it necessary to regard as the concep¬ 
tion of an ultimate fact.’* No less sincere is Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison in his confession of this philo¬ 
sophic nescience : “ It is, in the very nature of the 
case, impossible that we should understand the 
relation (if one may even use such a finite term as 
relation) between a creative Spirit and its creatures, 
whether as regards the independence conferred or 
the mode in which the life-history of the finite being 

still remains part of the infinite experience.for 

to do so would be to transcend the conditions of our 
own individuality, to get, as it were, behind the con¬ 
ditions of finite existence and actually repeat the 
process of creation and realise the absolute experi¬ 
ence. Accordingly, when we try to schematize 
the fact for ourselves, we either eliminate the 
characteristics of self-hood by making the individual 
simply a vehicle of transmission or, on the other 
hand, we lose hold of the creative unity altogether 
by treating the individuals as independent, self- 
subsistent units/’t These two extracts have been 
quoted in extenso as being typical of an enlightened 
or philosophic agnosticism which acts as a whole¬ 
some antidote to Hegelian gnosticism. But both 
seem to have departed from this salutary principle 
which they elect to abide by, so far as they both 
justify the notion of creation ‘ from the side of the 
Absolute,’ as Bosanquet would say, so far as God 
car the Absolute is regarded as a ‘ self-communica¬ 
ting holiness ’ or ‘ self rimparting blessedness,’ or 

* Metaphysics, Seo. 246. 

f Idea of Ood, p. 298. 
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more philosophically, as Love. “ The idea of end 
or purpose,” as Prof. Pringle-Pattison admits in 
the end,* “may not be literally applicable in such 
sphere, but we may at least say that just * from the 
side of the Absolute ’ the meaning of the finite pro¬ 
cess must lie in a creation of a world of individual 
spirits; for to such alone can He reveal himself, and 
from them receive the answering tribute of love and 
adoration.” But as a staunch Absolutist, Samkara 
would demur to the ultimate theoretical validity of 
the notion of a Being that receives ‘ the answering 
tribute of love and adoration.’ The Absolute as 
eternally realised is beyond the reach of even the 
highest category of the dvaita, and has no need of 
a world of created beings. Even Hegel than whom 
there has been scarcely a more ardent advocate of 
the need of creation for the self-realisation, admit¬ 
tedly eternal, of the Absolute, has been not infre¬ 
quently betrayed, inspite of himself, into the 
language of Samkara’s lila. In his Philosophy 
of Religion, for example, Hegel distinctly speaks 
of the Absolute Life as the eternal play of love with 
itself. In a much more revealing passage of the 
Encyclopcedia Hegel proceeds to observe thus: 
“ Within the range of the finite we can never see 
or experience that the End has been really secured. 
The consummation of the infinite End, therefore, 
consists merely in removing the illusion which 
makes it seem yet unaccomplished. The Good, the 
absolutely Good, is eternally accomplishing itself in 
the world, and the result is that it need not wait 


* Idea of God, p. 295. 
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upon us, but is already by implication, as well as 
in full actuality, accomplished. This is the illusion 
under which we live. It alone supplies at the same 
time the actualizing force on which the interest in 
the world depends. In the course of its process, 
the Idea creates that illusion by setting an antithesis 
to confront itself, and its action consists in getting 
rid of the illusion which it has created.”* There 
could be no more faithful exegesis on the standpoint 
of Samkara than what has been furnished by Hegel 
in this luminous paragraph, and its authority is so 
much the greater because it does not directly profess 
that aim. It presents in a synoptic view the main¬ 
springs of the Sarnkara-Vedanta—the doctrine of 
adhydsa, Vila, mayd and the two complementary 
notions of praptaprdptih ( UTHHTfa: ) and parihrta- 
pariharah ( qfa EWfrfTC ). In point of fact there 
is point-to-point correspondence between Samkara 
and Hegel here : the word ‘ ‘ Tauschung ’ ’ repeated¬ 
ly used by Hegel in this context is an exact counter¬ 
part of Samkara’s mayd, avidyd, or, adhydsah and 
adhyamh or avidyd has profound functional similar 
ity with the ‘ Tauschung ’ of Hegel, which both 
regard as the beneficent source of our interest in the 
world with all its practical usages. So far as Hegel 
is concerned, this passage, remarkable as it is, is 
strangely at variance with the main drift of his 
thought. It is on account of the intrusion of time- 
perspective that he has not been able to sustain 
consistently his view of the absolutely good as 


* Section 212 (Wallace’s translation, p. 852). 
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‘eternally accomplishing itself in the world.’* 
The true import of Hegel’s philosophy is to be 
recovered from what he so often tells us, viz., that 
the Christian, that is to say, in his view, the final, 
religious, idea of God is that of the self-revealing, or 
self-imparting God. Such is, indeed, the under¬ 
lying significance of Brahman, conceived as Ananda 
( ^ 1 ^! ) that necessarily goes out of itself into an 
Other and reveals or fulfils itself therein, for it is 
the very nature of anandah (xrR*50 t to reveal itself 
—51 ^ ) as Vacaspati Mi&ra truly 
observes in this regard. The Supreme Being, the 
ens realissimum or ens perfectissimum—id quo 
majus Cogitari nequit of Scholastic theology which 
has its counterpart in the Vedantic Brahman, as evi¬ 
denced also by the derivative meaning of the word— 
is at the same time the Supreme Intelligence (ff:), 
as the Vedanta fully accepts on the authority of the 
8mti text, characterising the Supreme Being as 
eternally unconditioned or pure, conscious and 
free ). The epithet 1 buddha ’ 

), as Vacaspati Mi6ra further elucidates it 
in the Bhamatl, has specific reference to the 


* Saipkara never faltered in this view of creation as 
eternally realising itself. Creation is not conceived as 
something accomplished in the past; it is, in other words, 
not a fact but an act, continuous and perpetual. In his 
own words, ‘ the end of realising itself in the many (on the 
part of the One) is not yet fulfilled ’ re t a i n* 

ifnnftf firren) —Com. on OhWnd., 71. 8. ii. 

t Vide Bhamatl on I. i. 1 of Sarpikara-Bh&ehya on the 
Vedinta-Sdtraa. 
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unconditioned or independent manifestation or 
self-revealing nature of Atman as Ananda 

It is in this 

concept of ananda as the supreme principle 
and essence of Atman that all subsequent develop¬ 
ments of the Vedantic theory of creation are antici¬ 
pated and summed up. It is doubtless in the later 
schools of Vcdantism, with a pronounced theistic 
bias, that the doctrine of lild figures, no longer as a 
cloak for ignoi'ance, or as the negation of external 
teleology, but as the positive principle of self-reali¬ 
sation cr self-expression which has its sole raison 
d'etre in the attainment of bliss. Ramanuja, for 
example, thinks that the ascription of an end to the 
Creator is unimpeachable, so far as the ‘ end ’ in 
question is no other than lild or creative spontaneity, 
which is so called on account of the creation, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of the world being accom¬ 
plished exclusively by the volition of the Creator. 111 
Vallabhacaryya, however, emphasises the clement 
of ‘ self-determination ’ or freedom from constraint 
in the creative activity of the Lord, conceived as a 
mere sport or play on His part ( OT 3 T*! 

). Now, the 

essence of play-consciousness or Divine sport (^tUT) 
is freedom from the operation of any end or 
purpose whatsoever : it is its own end (af ft fNlRlt 

i tw iraVwHT<v). This 

— Srtbhashyam. 
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trend of thought is carried a step further by "Vala- 
deva in his Govindabhdshya on the Brdhmasutras* 
who contends that Ilia is but the activity of a Being, 
albeit self-sufficient and perfect, towards multiform 
creation, and is not conditioned by any motive of 

self-interest.accordingly, lila is only of the 

very nature of the essential ananda or joy of the 
Being, t Thus in this last version of Ilia, it appears. 
as being perfectly in tune with, and a logical carry¬ 
ing out of, the celebrated Upanishad text that crea¬ 
tion proceeds from the fulness of the joy of the 
Creator, or Ananda as the supreme creative principle 
itself sttcpw ). 


* II. 1. xxxiii. 
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LECTURE X 


Jxva and Jagat: Individual and the World 

The central truth enshrined in the heart of the 
doctrine of Creation is the fact of individuation. 
Erom time immemorial, in the East and in the 
West, the same insistent ‘ Why?—Why is there 
any world at all? ’ has been pressed by professional 
philosophers and the lay preachers alike, and all 
have, like the inquisitive youth in Omar Khayyam, 
come out by the same door by which they entered 
the temple of the wise—confessedly none the wiser. 

Why should, ’ asks William -Tames,* ‘ the Absolute 
ever have lapsed from the perfection of its own 
integral experience and refracted itself into all our 
finite experiences? ’ It is, in his opinion, an in¬ 
superable impasse before which all absolutism is 
hauled up, so far as it fails to explain why ‘ the 
static timeless perfect Absolute ’ should have passed 
out of ‘ the stagnant felicity ’ of the absolute novel- 
reader into the Sturm nnd Drang experienced by 
those that participate fn the ‘ arduousness ’ of the 
cosmic drama. Beginning with the admission 
that experience should take place in finite centres, 
and should wear the form of finite ‘ thisness,’ is 
in the end inexplicable,” Bradley leaves off with 
the concluding reflection : ‘ We do not know why or 


* A Pluralistic Universe , p. 120. 
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how the Absolute divides itself into centres, or the 
way in which, so divided, it still remains one.’* 
In the same strain Bosanquet broaches the inevit¬ 
able question : ‘ why the finite world exists ’ which 
he, however, dismisses with the pointed remark that 
‘ we cannot expect to give a reason for the scheme 
of the universe.’ There have been philosophers, 
especially of a theistic persuasion, who are not pre¬ 
pared to take leave of this fascinating topic with the 
sense of a baffling mystery which, however ennobling 
or edifying, has the inevitable effect, they think, of 
sterilising the philosophic impulse, or at best, paraly¬ 
sing it at its very inception. Lotze, for example, 
imbued with a laudable enthusiasm and spirit of 
enterprise, has the hardihood to face this most 
obstinate of ‘ the riddles of the Sphinx,’ and, if 
need be, even to pry into the secret of the Divine 
nature and try to encompass them from within. 
If ‘ God did not create the world and then leave it 
alone ’ but ‘ maintains the world after creating it ’ 
by means of a perpetual creation or a continuance 
of his Divine authority,—if, in short, the world be 
eternally part and parcel of the Divine nature— 
what, as he significantly asks, does such ‘ a world 
gain by being created? ’ To this pertinent question 
as to the inner meaning of creation, Lotze gives the 
following answer : ‘ God permitted the thought 

which at first was only His own to become the 
thought of other spirits; or He caused this world of 
spirits to arise in which His continual influence 
and operation cftuses His own cosmic thoughts to 


* Appearance and Reality, pp. 226, 627. 
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arise and figure as the appearance of an outer world 
surrounding them and capable of being perceived 
by them,’* and concludes with the characteristic 
dictum that ‘ creation is of spirits and of spirits 
alone.’f ' God’s motive in creating the world ’ is 
‘ the expansive love which urges Him to communi¬ 
cate His holiness to other beings ’—in short ‘ to 
multiply His own holiness in us.’J Although an 
admirer of Lotze, Bosanquet would at once take 
exception to the phrase ‘ creation of creators ’ which 
lie denounces as a mere self-contradiction. But it 
is unfortunate that Bosanquet should have under¬ 
stood the term ‘ Creator ’ in a literal and absolute 
sense. The finite individual is, in a sense, self- 
created by its own action ; in another sense it has 
come to he what it is because of the pressure of the 
whole universe or system: of things at that focal point. 
The origin of such finite centres, with some measure 
of otherness and independence, is exactly what is 
sought to be conveyed by so apparently enigmatical 
and epigrammatic a phrase as * creation of creators.’ 
We have already seen how Samkara responded in a 
similar situation and met the requirements of un¬ 
derivative self-hood collaterally with those of crea¬ 
tive unity in his own construction of the relation 
between the Creator and the created beings endowed 
ah iniHo with free initiative and agency. But 
Samkara himself did not make much of that explana¬ 
tion ; for it was a mere statement of the fact of 


* Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 91-92. 
t Ibid, p. 91. 
t Ibid, p. 99, 
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individuation. Saipkara, however, would not go so 
far as to read a motive into the creative activity of 
the Lord—no matter whether it be the motive of 
' compassion ’ or of ‘ multiplying holiness in us ’— 
on pain of making it ‘ teleological * in the ordinary 
sense. He modestly disclaims any intention of 
prying into the secrets of the Divine Life, and in¬ 
vokes the category of ‘ purposiveness without a 
purpose ’ or the sesthetico-teleological conception of 
Jiln, which, though not self-explanatory or satis¬ 
factory as a principle of philosophic explanation, 
can aspire to that rank so far as it is read in the 
context of the Divine nature as Ananda, for it is 
only ananda which is essentially self-communica¬ 
tive and self-revealing. Creation proceeds out of 
the abundance of the joy of the Creator. But the 
end of creation cannot he an abstract or universal 
bliss anterior to concrete and specific forms of 
blessedness and joy. Every form of bliss or ananda 
is ipso facto concrete and individual. An abstract 
blessedness or joy, * moving about in a world not 
realised,’ is a contradiction in terms. Each indivi¬ 
dual is an object of a unique, specific interest for 
the Creator, and as such infinite and eternal. Just 
as the poet* says :— 

“ If eyes were made for seeing 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being,”— 

so the Ved&ntic teacher, emulating ‘ the sweet 
reasonableness ’ of the poet, might argue that if 
Brahman or the Creator were strictly to he con- 


* Emerson, The Bhodora. 
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ceived as of the very stuff of ‘ Ananda,’ then the 
world of Jivas as affording the richly diversified 
enjoyment of such a Being lias its own rdison d’etre. 

God tastes an infinite joy. In infinite wavs,' 
says* Browning; all created beings are the living 
embodiments, or incarnations of the blessedness or 
ananda of the Creator, affirms Samkara following 
in the footsteps of the tfruti texts that are so often 

quoted : or 

fra snaifa 

*11®^ ‘ ‘ Verily from Ananda, do 

all these creatures originate, it is as ananda-begotten 
that they live and move and have their being (in 
ananda ) and it is unto ananda that they re-enter and 
disappear.” But there is just the danger of mis¬ 
interpreting the nature of this original Ananda. 
“ We must not suppose,” as Lotze has so well and 
convincingly put it, “ that it lies in the abstract 
form in the mind as an end forethought to be made 

real in the world.Every real pleasure is different 

from every other, just as one colour is different 
from another...so,‘whenever we really feel pleasure, 
we but recognise and enjoy a peculiar specific value, 
attaching to its stimulus and to no other. Pleasure 
in general, on the other hand, answers to the colour 
which never exists as such. We must not then 
assume that in God there first exists an idea of 
pleasure as yet general and formless, and that He 
subsequently looks for forms through which to 
realise it. Without separation or loss of unity the 


* Paracelsus. 
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Divine activity issues in an inexhaustible wealth of 
forms, which to us, when in our reflection we com¬ 
pare them, appear to have been calculated for this 
presupposed end of universal pleasure, whereas in 
fact each of them directly and of itself represents a 
special value, which is for God Himself an object 
of peculiar and definite pleasurableness, and affects 
ourselves with a feeling which is a more or less 
remote copy of His.”* Thus it is substantiated 
that God or the Creator as ananda is co-eval and 
co-eternal with a world of finite individuals or 
created beings. 

While postulating a creative unity, in this 
concept of ananda (which, it is to be noted by the 
way, fulfils the festhetieo-teleologieal need of an 
intensification or multiplication of the original 
bliss, f Samkara never loses sight of gradations of 
value accounting for gradation in existence in the 
creative or individuating principle which is essen¬ 
tially unitary in nature in his recognition of 

or Now, what is, ac¬ 

cording to Samkara, the criterion or principle of 
individuality, which is constitutive of a graded 
hierarchy in creation? It is not, in the first place, 
the logical principle of non-contradiction or what 
is the same thing—of inclusiveness and harmony, 
as in Bradley and Bosanquet in particular. It is, 
to say the least of it, a merely formal principle, hard- 

• Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 124-25. 
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IV. iii. 2. 
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ly different from bare tautology. The very fact that 
a thing exists bears testimony to the internal 
harmony it presupposes—without which it would 
have no title to exist. Samkara, however, lays un¬ 
mistakable emphasis on the concrete fact of indivi¬ 
duality, on the total existence of living centres of 
experience. Strictly speaking, it is by an abuse of 
language that the term ‘ value ’ is often extended to 
purely unconscious facts, either collectively or dis- 
tributively. Nature, as Kant argued long ago, 
otherwise regarded as a machine, receives the name 
of a ‘ realm ’ or ‘ kingdom ’ only when viewed in 
relation to rational beings as its ends. It acquires 
in that context a unity which otherwise does not 
belong to it. It belongs to the whole as an element 
in a self-supporting system. All values, therefore, 
are necessarily conscious values. The dumb, mute, 
strivings of nature below the threshold of conscious¬ 
ness find an articulate expression in finite centres of 
experience which are, as it were, so many focal 
points at which the vast externality of nature is 
gathered up and internalized. Lotze in an im¬ 
passioned utterance,of his in his ‘ Mikrokosmos ' 
proceeds, by way of his strictures on cognition con¬ 
ceived as a ‘ barren rehearsal ’ of a finished reality, 
to observe: ‘ ‘ The beauty of colours and tones, 
warmth and fragrance, are what Nature in itself 
strives to produce and express, but cannot do so by 
itself; for this it needs as its last and noblest instru¬ 
ment the sentient mind, which alone can put into 
words its mute striving and, in the glory of sentient 
intuition, set forth in luminous actuality what all 
the motions and gestures of the external world were 
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vainly endeavouring to express.”* This is what 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison seeks to convey by the phrase, 
‘ man as organic to the world.’ It is interesting to 
note that Samkara anticipated this description of 
jjivas or individuals furnished with the sense-organs 
that reveal the presence of secondary qualities in 
the objective world. “The Sruti holds,” as 
Samkara elaborates the point in his commentary on 
the Brhaddranyaka-Upanishad,i “ the sense-organ 
to be kindred, homogeneous or continuous with the 
objects and not heterogeneous thereto, i,e., a genus 
by itself. The sense-organ is only a different collo¬ 
cation of the object meant or designed for the recog¬ 
nition of its own nature.verily like a lamp.” 

It is this all-round living experience,—in which, as 
Bosanquet puts it so happily, a particular content of 
externality ‘ comes alive ’—steeped in feeling and 
throbbing with activity, that, after all, counts in 
the principle of individuation or creation. This is 
the meaning of individuality which Samkara has in 
view when he remarks, with pointed reference to his 
thesis of a ‘ steadily increasing manifestation of 
knowledge and power ’ * of a transcendent principle 
of unity ’ that it comes about through gradations 
(of excellence) in the psychical apparatus or the 
faculty of memory (which is the true principle of 
internality)4 It is, then, the chitto which is, 

* Bk. HI, Chap. TV., 
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according to Samkara, the true principium indivi- 
duationis; for, as he further expounds the doctrine, 

‘ wherever we have Rasa (**n) chitta is there pre¬ 
supposed (as an operative agency); and wherever 
we have chitta, there is inferred, by reason of the 
communicative expansion (or sympathetic thrill) of 
such rasa, the fact of individuation.’* This very 
statement, at once revealing and far-reaching in its 
significance, when read in the context of the scrip¬ 
tural text, no less illuminating on the point,—that 
the Supreme Being or God is verily Ananda or Rasa 
(a term which is far more comprehensive), and 
having evoked or elicited this rasa, He realises 
ananda or enjoys His own being (^ ??: i nfi Nn r 
VagT’pft -gives us the pivotal principle of 

creation as conceived by Advaita-Vedanta. Excep¬ 
tion might be taken, however, to this presentation 
of Advaita-Vedanta, as being suspiciously similar 
to the Christian conception of God as Love and, 
therefore, flagrantly unorthodox—presumably an 
interpolation made by well-meaning apologists. 
Even admitting for argument’s sake that there was 
direct and conscious borrowing here, then there 
would be still sufficient excuse for it in as much as 
it has been made much better by such borrowing, 
and wrought so marvellously into the structure of 
the Advaita-Vedanta. Whatever explanation we 
may offer, it is there, and let us leave it at that. 

In spite of a full and frank recognition of the 
de facto claims of individuality in a philosophical 
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reference, there is no denying the fact that there are 
copious other passages in Samkara-Vedanta that 
tend to discount the importance thereof. As a proof 
of Samkara’s bona-fides, reference might be made 
to the fundamental distinction he draws (e.g., in his 
commentary on II. ii. 17) between * svardpa ’ 
f^TCtr.) and ‘ sambandh&rUpa -■ of a finite 

individual, fortified by a clear enunciation or defini¬ 
tion. “ Verily, that being which is not dependent 
or conditional on some other being, is the very 
essence or individuality of a being. What is, how¬ 
ever, dependent on an Other is not the essence or 
individuality—for the simple reason of its extinction 
on the disappearance of that Other.”* If we may, 
in the light of this outspoken utterance of Samkara, 
we should, by the way, like to put up a plea for a 
re-interpretation of that celebrated quatrain in the 
Mohamudgara (lit., the club for disillusionment) 
which has always been interpreted to mean and 
preach unmitigated or rank individualism, cynicism 
or nihilism—in a word, a characteristically sneakish 
or cowardly shunning of the world of family and 
social duties. The word ’ in the fourth line of 
the verse (which reads as follows : (?p^ fonq nfef 
tiT 7 !*.), having a clearly metaphysical implication 
challenges and gives the lie direct to the pernicious 
turn that has been given to what is honestly meant to 
be an exhortation to assume a metaphysical frame of 
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mind. Moreover, the interpretation in question is 
flatly contradicted by an altogether gratuitous, if not 
a nugatory, form of accosting a fellowman as 
‘ brother ’ in a context which is presumed to preach 
the gospel of cynical aloofness or self-centredness. 
If one, thus metaphysically disposed, cares to read 
between the lines, one will undoubtedly discover 
herein a vindication of that Transcendental Selfhood, 
or, if we may style it, a Transcendental Hedonism 
in and through the countless desires and attach¬ 
ments of everyday life—in strict accordance with 
the Orthodox teaching of Advaita-Vedanta—the 
very pith and marrow of which was conveyed in a 
moment of rapt philosophic contemplation by the 
sage Yajflavalkya to Maitreyl, his faithful consort, 
in words of undying memory. The characteristic 
refrain *3f *T sft WWTAI ^ fod 

qnfflra find trafa’ (i-e., all things and beings do 
not verily become dear to us for their own sake and 
for the sake of our desiring them, but they become 
dear for the sake, of the Self and Self alone whom 
we hold dear and desire in and through all our mani¬ 
fold desires), epitomising, as it does, the best meta¬ 
physics of love, represents all our human desires and 
affections and love in a transfigured light, effecting 
in the end a transvaluation of all values’ of life. 

There is undeniably, in Samkara a subdued 
tone of disparagement so far as he presents the case 
of individuality (sitarasf, as something 

adjectival (vfcffftiPiraf), or with the characteristic im¬ 
patience of the Absolutists, gives a grudging recog¬ 
nition to it. It might be contended, however, that 

40 
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statements with regard to the finitude or limitation 
( ) of Jtvas are simply, statements or 

judgments of fact and not judgments of value—im¬ 
porting explicit cr implicit disparagement. The 
contehtion is, indeed, plausible; but it does not go 
far enough to counteract the impression which his 
language is not unreasonably suggestive of. Let 
Samkara present his own case. Having rejected 
those existihg interpretations of the relation of Jim 
to the Supreme being which give quarter to ever so 
slight difference or difference and non-difference 
between the two, Samkara embraces the one spon¬ 
sored by KSiiakrtsna inasmuch as it is in keeping 
with the meaning of the famous text * thou art 
that.’* This he further pronounces to be the only 
authoritative interpretation acceptable to all 
Vedantists, viz., that the difference between the finite 
individual and the Absolute is not a metaphysical, 
constitutive, or real one, but is due to adjuncts in 
the form of body, etc., individualised and condi¬ 
tioned by avidyd. f That jwatva or individuality 
is due to an adjunct is further emphasised in a later 
section of the commentary on Veddnta-sutras (II. 
iii. 17) which leaves no room for doubt as to 
Samkara’s persuasions. “ This One Supreme 
Being has no intrinsic differentiations, as evidenced 
by the Sniti text ‘ One Supreme Lord, all-pervasive 

* Com. oq I. iv. 98, 
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and all-abiding as the Soul of all souls, lies hidden 
in all beings.” The appearance of its sundering 
(into many) is conditioned by (its association with) 
adjuncts like the apperceptive function (of the 
psychical mechanism), just as (there is the appear¬ 
ance of sundering) of space due to association or 
relationship with jars, etc.”* On account of this 
adventitious delimitation “ the one, Absolute 
Brahman, undifferentiated and integral in its own 
being, reveals -itself as made up of a plurality of 
conscious centres of experience. The (said) fact of 
its being so made up is (to be really understood as) 
the fact of its so appearing or being so reflected 
owing to the non-appearance or obscuration of the 
intrinsic nature (of that being) apart from its ap¬ 
parent or manifested nature in the same way as a 
contemptible fellow is called effeminate or uxori¬ 
ous. ”t All alleged incompatibility between the 
Sruti texts bearing on the question of creation of 
finite individuals ceases to exist, in Samkara’s 
opinions, on the clear enunciation of the principle 
that it is the undifferentiated Brahman that appears 
as Jlva or the finite individual (*rf*T8t?refa STBPift 
lOTPQtPTtnq). That the Jwa does appear, Samkara 

* urn vftwm: i ‘vafr ta: 
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does not indeed pretend to deny; but he says that 
we do not presume to know how it is exactly that the 
Absolute appears as the Jiva, a finite individual. 
When faced with such an impending deadlock, our 
only availing resource is to fall back upon figurative 
expressions or ‘ myths ’ in the Platonic sense. 
Sanakara does not indeed shun this highway through 
which humanity has travelled for ages. He is also 
seen frequently employing the simile of space and 
its parts, or of the Sun and its reflections (vide the 

stitra ! H<WT in. ii. 18). In 

one place (in his commentary on Brhadaranyaka 
Upanishad, ii. 1) he seems to be favouring the 
allegory of the prince, carried away by forest-rangers 
or hunters and brought up in such ignoble associa¬ 
tions, coming to learn accidentally about his royal 
descent and thus regaining his intrinsic royalty—a 
view which was popularised later by SureSvara of 
the Advaita Vedanta School.* Thus, our birth into 
this world of diversity is but ‘ a sleep and forgetting ’ 
of the ‘ imperial palace ’ from whence we came. 
If, as it appears, we are let loose into the ‘ vale of 
soul-making, ’ to mould our souls through ‘ a chapter 
of accidents,’ the truer reading of the situation, 
from the VedSntic point of view, would be that w 7 e 
are here for a redemptive remaking of the whole 
personality—for a turning round of the eye of the 


* Vide Siddhantaleda-sdraearjigraha also on (he point— 
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soul—just to regain that peace and perfection which 
are eternally ours. 

This is the vein in which the two well- 
renowned English Absolutists, Bradley and 
Bosanquet, habitually speak of finite individuals, 
and of individuality or personality. Bosan¬ 
quet, for example, sustains with rigid consist¬ 
ency and substantiates with an armoury of 
similes and metaphors, the view that ‘ the formal 
distinctness of selves or souls ’ is an appearance due 
to ‘ impotence, ’ and Bradley in perfect accord there¬ 
with, reduces the ‘ this-mine ’ (as the surest index 
of individuality) to a ‘ frame ’ that ‘ has as such no 
existence in reality, but only in our impotence.’* 
It is ‘ the existence in reality ’ of such a ‘ frame ’ 
as the very conditio sine quA non of finite centres of 
experience, ‘ from the side of the- Absolute ’ as well, 
which Prof. Pringle-Pattison defends with passion¬ 
ate ardour against, what he has not inaptly called, 

‘ the adjectival theory of the finite ’ in Bradley and 
Bosanquet. But his own ‘ Personal idealism ’ is 
really an ‘ Ethical realism ’ with the veil of words 
drawn aside. It is an artificial blend of two irre¬ 
concilable elements—the spirit of logic, of the 
Whole, or of Idealism on the one hand, and on the 
other, the irreducibility of the ethical category, of 
the notion of Personality as something ultimate. In 
his stainless allegiance to the concept of Personality, 
he would much rather break with the covenanted 
service to Logic than acquiesce in the consequential 


* Appearance and Reality, p. 268. 
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ethical blasphemy with regard to the ‘ final value 
and destiny of the individual ’— viz., that ‘ it is 
rather a personality than our personality that is 
essential.’* This is a crucial point, and our interest 
in that long-drawn controversy between the 
Absolutist and the Personal Idealist over individual¬ 
ity or personality is that it has its counterpart in 
Vedanta philosophy. The phrasing of the issue in 
the significant title of the Symposium —“ Do finite 
individuals possess a substantive or an adjectival 
mode of being? ”—is suggestive of the difference 
of Ramanuja from Samkara on the question of 
individuality. It would be, however, a petulant 
and perverse folly to give a summary verdict that 
Saipkara explained away this fact of individuality 
) as being inconsistent with his metaphysi¬ 
cal sympathies. No one is more wakeful to the needs 
of a moral personality than Samkara himself. He 
has wrestled with this conception in ever so many 
places of his commentaries on different Vedantic 
treatises, presented it sometimes with the force of 
a metaphysical construction, and, has undoubtedly, 
for all times, installed it at the apex of the principle 
of individuation as it embodies itself in a world of 
riama and rupa, names and forms. But then, like 
Bosanquet, and unlike Prof. Pringle-Pattison, he 
did not forget that ‘ philosophy is largely a question 
of proportion ’ and it cannot be staked on anything 
‘ secondary and inferential ’ like personality in a 
system of metaphysical construction. In strict 

* Bosanquet : Value and Destiny of the Individual 
(p. xxxi). Summary oi Chap. IX. 
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fidelity to the spirit of the Whole, the Brahman, 
which has been his abiding inspiration on ‘ the 
pathway to Reality,’ he has in his philosophy safe¬ 
guarded ‘ o personality ’ rather than ‘ our personal¬ 
ity ’ so far as he winds up the controversial topic 
with the concluding reflection that the finite personal 
self is proved identical with the Supreme self by way 
of the denial of all finite, empirical attributes,* that 
the essential nature of a thing or its individuality 
being indestructible or immutable, the relation 
between the finite individual and the Absolute is not 
like that between a man and a city: but such texts 
as * (the self) relapses or dies unto itself ’ are to the 
point as having reference to the veiling of its own 
nature through the agency of limiting adjuncts,! 
and that it is impossible, without the admission of 
a substantive identity (of the finite individual) with 
Brahman, accessible to knowledge, to secure release 
or solid singleness of existence for an active and 
enjoying self, like heat on the part of fire in accord¬ 
ance with the general rule of the inseparability of 
its nature (from the thing).! 


—Com. on V.S., II. iii. 17. 
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So far as the finite or empirical self is con¬ 
cerned, Samkara is emphatic on the point that it 
is the ‘ psychological Me,’ the object of self-con¬ 
sciousness ( ), the active and enjoying 

self, and not the logical or ideal construct, the Pure 
Ego of Immanuel Kant, or the witnessing conscious¬ 
ness which is the presupposition of all finite 

experience.* Thus all agency belongs to the Self 
or Atman so far as it is limited or individuated by 
a world of objects, and not intrinsically, t This 
investiture with the upadhi of buddhi accounts for 
personal identity and continuity which are com¬ 
paratively in a state of abeyance and potentiality in 
deep sleep and bodily death, but resume their 
actuality or activity on waking and rebirth.}: Now 
the various analogies employed to set forth the nature 
of the Jtva or individual in relation to the Absolute 
—although, in point of fact and metaphysical refer¬ 
ence, there is no de facto relationship between the 
alleged two beings, for the simple reason that there 
is only one Being—led in the post-Samkarite 
YedSnta to the formulation of different theories of 
that relation on the basis of the analogies employed 
by the master. As for Samkara who is securely 

* •wwiwflofawflTsqftiiqijto finrra a q ut fwta 
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entrenched in the conception of oneness of conscious¬ 
ness as integral in its essence, there was scarcely 
any need felt to make excursions into fruitless, if 
not gratuitous, formulation of theories about the 
relation of Jlva and Brahman or Jlvatma and 
Paramatma, when there is, in point of fact, no 
relation at all. Just to satisfy our curiosity, we 
shall very briefly advert to the three broad classes 
under which these different views might be summed 
up, instead of following them up in their minuter 
ramifications : 

(1) In the first place, we might refer to the 
theory known as abhasavada or the theory of reflec¬ 
tion, maintained and justified by the authors of the 
Vdrttika and Samkshepa tiarlraka on the basis of 
the simile of reflection, according to which Brahman 
reflected on avidyd is Tsvara, while the same 
principle as reflected upon intelligence or conscious¬ 
ness in general ( buddhi) is Jlva. Both Hvara and 
Jlva are reflections ( abhdsas ) and as such belong to 
the realm of ' appearances ’ as Bradley also would 
say. 

(2) Secondly, reference might be made to the 
theory known as Bimba-pratibimba-vada or the 
theory of the reality of appearances (closely akin 
to the first theory) which is sponsored by Praka§dt- 
ma Yati, the author of Vivarana. As illustrative 
of the distinction between the two theories, the 
following text from Brahmananda's Ratnavall, is 
instructive. The theory which regards reflection in 
itself as false is designated Abhasavada, while the 
Pratibimbavdda of Vivarana, so called for its main- 

41 
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taining the reflection to be the reflection of a true 
original, holds that the reflection as reflection is 
false, but is true in essence.* 

(3) Lastly, we might allude to the theory 
known as Abacchedavada or the theory of modifica¬ 
tion established by Vacaspati Miha, according to 
which Jlva is not a reflection but a modification 
of consciousness through the cosmic nescience or 
avidya which is manifold and seated in the Jlva. 
Thus the consequential Subjective idealism to which 
Vacaspati Mi6ra stands, committed by this doctrine 
has, strictly speaking, no room for Ihara. The 
author of Kalpataru, however, rallies to Vacaspati’s 
side and makes room for Ihara by importing a dis¬ 
tinction into avidya : Jlva is consciousness modified 
by avidya units while Ihara is Brahma-caitanyam, 
as modified by the totality of, or the primal, avidya. 
In such a case Ihara will be consciousness witness¬ 
ing the sum-total of avidya and as such one over 
against the plurality of Jlvas or finite subjects that 
build up worlds of their own through the indivi¬ 
duated avidya,. 

This naturally leads up to the question of Maya 
or avidya as one or many with the resulting doctrines 
Ekajlvavada and Anekajlvavada together with the 
various conception of Sakshin or the witnessing 
consciousness in the Vedanta philosophy. In the 
first place, Samkara does not lend countenance to 
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the view that the Jiva is one, or that there is only 
one finite individual, empirically speaking, just as 
maya or avidya which is the principium individua- 
tionis is not many but one in essence. But in later’ 
Advaita differences arise. In the first place there 
have been those Vedantic thinkers ( i ) who draw an 
initial distinction between Maya and avidya, and 
(ii) those that do not draw this distinction but insist 
upon the oneness of the principle of Nescience, 
maya or avidya. According to the first view, Mdyd 
is mUla-prakrti with the predominance of the attri¬ 
bute of Sattva(q&t() or Thought, and is the upadhi 
of Ihara, while avidya is the m&la-prakrti with the 
predominance of the attribute of rajas or 
Activity, and is the upadhi of Jiva. The former 
accounts for an objective order, subsisting in Ihara 
which is the world-soul, while the latter gives a 
subjective order or world of existence centred in 
Jiva, the individual soul. According to the second 
class of thinkers, however, a distinction is drawn, 
within avidya itself, between the avydkrta or un¬ 
manifested and the vydkrta or manifest state and 
thus is made possible the difference between IS vara 
and Jiva. Ihara is the consciousness reflected upon 
the former, unmanifest or causal state of avulyd, 
while Jiva is the consciousness reflected upon the 
manifest, actual state of avidya, i.e., the psychical 
mechanism ( antahkaranam ). According to a slight¬ 
ly different construction of this view, avidya admits 
of degrees or modifications, and, as such, Ihara is 
the primary Jiva with the totality of avidya, as upddhi 
while caitanyam with individual units or modes of 
one primal avidya as upadhi is Jiva. 
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Broadly speaking, these views may be classed 
under two heads: the One-soul theory or eka-jlva- 
vdda and the many-souls theory or aneka-jlvavada. 
The former is the view of those who hold avidya, or 
nescience to be one in principle, and accordingly 
maintain that Jlva is only one. It is Brahman 
apparently becoming Jlva through maya or avidya 
and sustaining in itself the entire manifold appear¬ 
ance including I&vara which constitutes its pre¬ 
sentation-continuum. This theory has been, on the 
ground of superficial similarity to the Brhaddranyaka 
simile of a prince reared by hunters in obliviscence 
of his royal descent, attributed to Samkara; but it is 
a mistake. Samkara frankly allows and accepts the 
hypothesis of manifold Jlvas or centres of experience 
from the empirical or practical point of view. Se¬ 
condly, the theory of many souls or Jlvas is accepted 
by those, like Vacaspati Mi6ra and others who accept 
that avidya, is manifold and consequently finite 
individuals or selves are not one but many. The 
world is the idea or creation of each Jlva or conscious 
subject. But the innate solipsism of such a stand¬ 
point is redeemed through the conception of ‘ inter- 
subjective intercourse ’ which suggests, reasonably 
enough, the conception of an objective order or a 
trans-subjective world. The Jlva no doubt imagines 
or constructs—subjectivity and objectivity being the 
twin products of the double-faced activity of ne¬ 
science—its own world, but it does ipso facto attain 
to a trans-subjective world. That is the implication 
of his famous dictum that maya or avidya, has Jlva 
for its locus and Brahman for its object ( 

nwfSnwT). 
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Kindred herewith is the Vedantic distinction 
between the witnessing, self and the thinking- 
feeling-willing empirical self or individual (sforc) on 
which again, Vedantists are sharply divided. Here, 
however, it is to be remembered that Samkara- 
Vedanta scrupulously maintained the distinction 
between the two all through its various expositions. 
It originates in such famous Upanishadic texts as 

*srat%rcr forat Omqra’or ‘st w’f ...*pqts*- 

importing the ‘ spectator-theory ’ of 
consciousness which is unmistakably reminiscent of 
the Samkhya conception of Purusha and the ‘ I 
think ’ of Kant, posited as the logical presupposition 
of all experience in the finite souls. In the first 
place, we may proceed by way of a principal bifur¬ 
cation of ( i ) those that hold Jlva to be the sdkshi or 
witness and ( ii ) those who consider Brahman to be 
the sdkshi or witness. The former class, again, 
admits of a two-fold sub-division : (a) Those (c.g., 
Prakaiatmayati, the author of Vivarana) who view 
Jlva as a reflection of consciousness upon avidyd, 
which acts as its upddhi or limitation, and accord¬ 
ingly, is itself the direct witness, as being the all- 
pervasive consciousness. Vacaspati also shares this 
view, but with a difference of emphasis. Like the 
author of Vivarana, he also accepts the avidya-nnits 
to be the limiting conditions of consciousness. 
Consciousness thus limited is Jlva, while conscious¬ 
ness as witnessing this limiting condition itself is 
Sdkshi or the witness, while, according to the 
former, the witness or the sdkshi is one, as the Jlva 
is one, Vacaspati would, in strict consistency with 
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his hypothesis of aneka-jivavada, posit a witnessing 
self or sakshl for each conscious unit or jiva. This 
seems to have been the authority in support of the 
outspoken multiplication of the Jlva-sakshi or the 
witnessing selves to which the author of the Vedanta- 
paribhdshd resorts, by way of substantiating very 
cogently the epistemological demand of personal 
identity on the basis of the unity of apperception.* 
But it must be remembered, after all, that according 
to Vacaspati it is the Jlva, and not Brahman, which 
is the sakshl or witness. 

( b ) Those who regard the witness or sakshl to 
be the Jlva —not in the form of an all-pervasive 
intelligence—but Jlva as having the psychical 
apparatus or antahkaranam as its limiting adjunct. 
But it must not be confused with the Jlva which is 
also furnished with the inner organ (antahkaranam) 
as the sine qud non of perception on the ground that 
the percipient Jlva ceases in deep sleep, while the 
witnessing self or sakshl as an illuminating agency 
of the blank and bliss thereof, persists in the back¬ 
ground. The Vedantist, however, provides for the 
distinction between the two by way of a subtle dis¬ 
tinction between a predicate that is essential and 
intrinsic and a predicate that is non-essential and 
extrinsic—between videshaiia (fhSto* mj) or propriiim 
as the functioning adjunct in one case and up&dhi 
( wfa ) or accidens in the other. As the Veddnta- 
paribhashd enforces this distinction : “ The Jiva is 
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verily consciousness modalised or differentiated by 
inner organ, while the jlva-sdkshl is consciousness 
limited or conditioned by the inner organ. Their 
difference is only due to the inner organ functioning 
respectively as an attribute or property (in one case) 
and as an accident or limitation (in the other).”* 
Similarly, as the Siddhdntaleia puts it, ‘ the jiva 
becomes the witness or sakshi as conditioned by the 
inner organ while the Jiva is the conscious subject 
as modified by the inner organ.f 

(ii) Now, as to those who hold Brahman to be 
the witness or sakshi. Here also, we have a sub¬ 
division. (a) Some think that the witness or sakshi 
is the livara or Brahman so far as it is the inmost 
being and is immanent in Jlvas (*rcrafeft). It is 
the principle that has nescience itself, pure blank 
or non-existence for its object in deep sleep. As 
the scriptures put it, the individual in deep sleep as 
being in the embrace of the universal self, verily 
like the husband in the embrace of a beloved wife, 
knows nothing without or within, f 

( h ) Some again, e.g., the author of Pailcadail, 
think that the witness or sakshi is not livara but 
the absolute and immutable consciousness, under- 

t wim—fatm- 
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lying all finer and gross bodies and perceiving them, 
without being in any way affected thereby.* 

We may, note, by the way, the distinction 
which the Vedantaparibhasha, draws, on the analogy 
of that between Jlva and Jlvasdkshl, between Thar a 
and Idvarasdkshl, the world-soul and the eternal 
consciousness operating in the universe as a whole. 
Idvarasdkshl, however, is consciousness conditioned 
or limited by Maya, and that is one. the condition¬ 
ing Mdyd itself being one. Consciousness modified 
or modal ized by mdyd is Paramedvara, the nature of 
Tdnara being constituted by Mdyd functioning as an 
attribute or property, and the nature of Idvarasdkshl 
by Maya functioning as an accident or condition— 
and it is thus the distinction is made between Idvara 
and Idvarasdkshl, not that there is distinction in 
their underlying essence or substance.t 

It is interesting to note the Vedantic conception 
of Hiranyagarbha (literally, full of the effulgence or 
splendour of knowledge within) which compares not 
unfavourably with the Kantian conception of 
Bewusstsein ilberhaupt or consciousness in general. 
It is sometimes also called Prana because of its im¬ 
manence in all creation and of being the animating 
principle of knowledge, will, and power. It is the 

# WB Vf yql n wfjftfli a: i—Paficada6i ‘Kutastha- 
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cosmic counterpart of the Taijasa (the effulgent) 
which, as determined by the individual subtle body, 
is the subject of individual dream-consciousness. 
The Hiranyagarbha, on the other hand, otherwise 
denominated as the Sdtratma (literally, the con¬ 
scious principle that threads together all conscious¬ 
nesses), is determined by the cosmic dream-con¬ 
sciousness. As co-extensive with the entire expanse, 
of being, it has knowledge of its entire existence and 
is composed of the sheaths of vitality, mind and 
intelligence (mro; and fzrcnrora: 

the next higher in the scale being Thara encased 
in the sheath of bliss ( <mh* 5*UK gfa:). But we have 
to traverse this entire scale of being and penetrate 
beyond this sheath of bliss into the golden sheath 
of serene light in which is seated Brahman in its 
integrity.* As Samkara remarks so significantly : 

“ we have to go behind the five koshas to find our 
true self (the Prajtta) —far and away, beyond the 
physical sheath, the vital principle, beyond the 
mind and intellect and beyond even the beatific 
consciousness.” Now the worldas repeat¬ 
edly affirmed by Advdita-Vedanta, is a vivartta , 
appearance or evolution without substantial muta¬ 
tion with reference to Brahman or the Absolute, 
while it is a parinama, evolution or real transforma¬ 
tion of Brahman as invested or associated with 
MQya. It thus accepts vivartta-srshti in a transcen¬ 
dental reference, and combines it with parinama 
srshti as an empirical method of explaining the 
world-order. Empirically speaking, therefore, the 

* fl rcw ft Oft fort UW Mandiiky&, II. 9. 
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world is a continuous process of evolution—the 
initial impulse to which has been given by the 
original act of will on the part of the One to become 
many liEinfcl). Thus the empirical theory of 

evolution is riot incompatible with the admission of 
an original act of will starting the course of evolu¬ 
tion.* Ptow can there be conceived, it will probably 
be urged, a volition or desire prior to creation 

(when the world of objects is not yet in existence), 
seeing that all desires can only originate posteniis 
to tfife creation of a world of objects, there being no 
such thing as an abstract, contentless, general will? 
Ts not such a will or volition something undeter¬ 
mined, veritably like a bullet shot out of a pistol? 
But the original choice or will of the creator (as 
we have already discussed in the previous section) 
is not absolutely undetermined, but precipitated or 
conditioned under the stress of the potencies or 
energies stored up in the form of harmas of creatures 

about to be created itB UfuiqwfoS in ) . t This 
original choice which lies at the root of creation 
() has been figuratively called the 

primeval glance or attention (n q Afl jfoqn ). It 
has a remarkable functional similarity with ‘ the 
proximity to Purusha ’ (tjrorciTfaqvg) which, in the 
S&mkhya system, disturbs the original equilibrium 
and unevolved state of Prakrti (as the equilibrated 
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state of sqttva, rajas and tamas ( qrcTOfSfPflf 
mi ) and thus sets Prakrti on the course of 
evolution. Thus Vedantism is a system of creative, 
evolution. But it by no means follows that the 
world is summoned into existence by the issue of a 
fmt: ‘ Let there be,’ or created out of nothing, as 

the scholastics love to call it. Vedantism does not 
subscribe to any such creation out of nothing.* 
This doctrine is duly meant to be a rigid denial of a 
pre-existing material anterior to, or co-eternal with, 
Is vara. But Vedantism believes in the existence of, 
and in fact presupposes, the Kannas as material 
potentialities or energies even when the world is 
seemingly dissolved or destroyed. * The world so 
dissolved subsists as a storehouse of unevolved 
potencies and emerges therefrom, in the absence of 
which there would be creation out of nothing,’ says 
Samkara.* Thus the disappearance or the with¬ 
drawal of the world is a temporary withdrawal into 
the primal unity with the promise of re-appearance 
lor the actualisation of the potential forces of karma. 
The world is therefore independent of finite con¬ 
sciousness, and may be termed objective in that 
sense. Accordingly this has been called the 
theory of Srshti-Drshti vfefcfeft' 

Others, however, like Prak56ananda, the 
author of Siddhanta-muktdbati, throw over¬ 
board this theory of periodical or cyclical 
evolution and involution, and subscribe, with 

—Com. on V.S., I. iii. 80. 
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a Berkeleyan emphasis, to the doctrine that 
Drshti, seeing or perceiving, is Srshti or creation. 
Esse is per dpi. This directly falls in with the 
Ekajwavada or Solipsism according to which nothing 
is real save Brahman, the only self ( qqrajfa ; ) to 
whose perception, the world owes its origin and 
existence. ‘ The world is my idea,’ said Schopen¬ 
hauer; * the world the wise maintain to be ideal 
while the unenlightened or stupid erroneously view 
it as objective,’ says Praka^ananda.* This theory 
of Drshti-Srshti, again, assumes two forms admit¬ 
ting of a subtle distinction. The Vedantasiddhanta- 
daria phrases the distinction thus : “ According to 
one version of the theory of Drshti-Srshti, Drshti 
or perdpi is itself Srshti or creation; according to a 
different version of it, however, Srshti is synchron¬ 
ous with Drshti ,”t The former is the view spon¬ 
sored by Prakaiananda, the author of Siddhanta- 
muktabali, as has been more clearly and specifically 
delineated in an explanatory note : ‘ according to 

Siddhantamuktabali, the world is of the very stuff 
of intelligence or ideal in essence, there being lack 
of evidence for the difference of the objective world 
from the perception thereof; while, according to a 
different version of the theory of Drshti-Srshti the 
world is surely synchronous with the perception of 
it, on account of the impossibility of a oon-distinc- 
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tion between the conscious and the unconscious and 
of the impossibility of the pre-existence of the world 
prior to, and different from percipi, whose nature 
is to reveal or witness.’* This interesting develop¬ 
ment of Samkara-Vedanta in the direction of an 
undisguised subjective idealism gives the lie direct to 
the realistic trend of thought—of course, an empiri¬ 
cal realism—that lies embedded in the thought of 
the great master. Such a development is, by reason 
of its sympathies drawn perilously near the view of 
the 4 world as a ‘ presentation-continuum ’ 
() obtaining in the Yogacara school of 
Buddhists, which was severely castigated by 
Samkara (in his famous commentaries on V. S., II. 
ii. 28-32) and which needs no repetition here. In 
spite of that formidable critique on Subjective 
Idealism, any attempt at reviving a solipsistic con¬ 
struction of Advaita-Vedanta is clearly unhistorical 
and unauthoritative. 

Accordingly, Samkara envisages the problem 
of creative evolution as conceived by Advaita- 
Vedanta and offers a cosmology of the Vedanta from 
the orthodox standpoint. In the beginning of a 
particular cycle of existence, the entire world is 
supposed to have been lying dormant in Brahman as 
the result of the periodical re-absorption or dissolu¬ 
tion of the world therein. The creative power of 
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Brahman reveals itself in making manifest these 
seed-forms of things and the individual souls are so 
many karmic potentialities or forces constituting the 
body of Brahman who is the material as well as the 
efficient cause of the world. Of the endlessly diverse 
cQsipologies that have been offered by later Vedantic 
writers, we shall content ourselves with the order 
of creation delineated by the Vedantaparibhasha* 
as being the most in accord with Sarpkara’s stand¬ 
point, and at the same time most philosophically 
thought out. Creation sets in when the primeval 
quiesppppe—brought about by a shifting equilibrium 
of forces at wprk—is disturbed from within by an 
inner necessity or a self-determination on the part 
of the Creator, who is then called, not Brahman, but 
Pamnphara. Creation may be viewed in its two 
inter-related aspects—the causal and the effectual. 
T|uj causal aspect of it consists in the original desire 
to expand or propagate and Maya is presupposed in 
the evolution of the five elements. It must be 
remembered, however, that mdyd, philosophically 
construed, js not a, force but a method, a modus 
operatidi ( fjncjTT-) of the Creator ; just as Evolution 
is not a Cause but a Method and, as such does not 
run counter to a theistic or teleological interpreta¬ 
tion of the wprld. This is a point which is so often 
lost sight of even by eminent thinkers and critics, 
both in the East and in the West. Now this 
Paramedvara is variously denominated as Brahmil, 
Vishnu and Siva or Mdheham, according as 
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the elements of sattva, rajas and tamas pre¬ 
dominate in the causal aspect of mdya, function¬ 
ing all along as an upddhi of this trinity, or rather 
of the tri-une Paramehara as the creator, preserver 
and destroyer of the world. Paramehiara is the 
direct creator of the five subtle elements, of the 
linga^anra (fijfqiu'ihu) causal body, and of the 
Hiranyagarbha, the first-born or the first-created 
being fntmt or TOW), and is indirectly 
through the Hiranyagarbha, the author of manifold 
faTTOfi) or concrete things ( 

*9 — Veddntaparibhasha, Chap. VII). 

Inorganic nature consists of the five elements which 
are called sukshmabMtas or subtle matter and they 
originate in continuous succession. As the 
TaitViriya tfruti puts it, “ dkdM is the first evoluic 
to come into being from the self-alienation of 
Brahman. From aka,4a originates vdya, from vdyu. 
tejas, from tejas dp, from dp prthivi, i.e., earth.”* 
Samkara, it is to be noted by the way, rejects the 
Buddhistic conception of dkdia as the mere absence 
of concealment a negative entity. As 

the Vedantic. school does not believe in the atomicity 
of matter, it endows the elements with distinctive 
qualities or rather equates them therewith 
(g w nUT faB From these subtle matters or sdkshma 
bMtas originate gross ones, i.e., sthulabhUtas or 
mahdbhMas. All these fine subtle elements enter into 
the composition of the gross matter which is made 
up of the varying combination in different propor- 
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tions of the subtle matter—the process of this 
materialisation being unknown as Pahchlkarana. 
The gross substance akdia manifests sound 
vayu or air, sound and pressure ( tejas or 
fire, sound, pressure and heat or light 
dp or water, sound, pressure, heat or light and 
qualities of taste prthivi or earth, 

sound, pressure, heat or light and the qualities of 
taste and smell ( ). This is the 

order obeyed by the evolution of the universe. 

The process of Panchlkarana, five-fold combi¬ 
nation or ‘ quintuplication ’ requires some explana¬ 
tion and justification in the face of conflicting 
opinions among Vedantists on that point. The 
doctrine of quintuplication has its earliest indica¬ 
tion and. anticipation in the Chandogya Upanisliad 
where a process of triplication of the three elements 
of ‘ Tejas,’ ‘ Ap’ and ‘ Prthivi,’ is specifically 
mentioned. But the Taittinya by implication 
understands it as a theory of quintuplication adding 
‘ aka&a ' and ‘ vayu ’ to the list of the three men¬ 
tioned in the Chdndogya Upanishad. It has been 
authoritatively accepted in such later works on 
Advaita-Vedanta as the PahcadaM and Vedanta- 
paribhashd as against the theory of ‘ triplication ’ 
to which Vacaspati Mi6ra, and the author of the 
Kalpataru stick in a spirit of rigid orthodoxy out of 
regard for the letter of Sruti texts. The Veddnta- . 
paribhdshd, however, clearly affirms that ‘ the texts 
bearing on triplication imply quintuplication,’* 
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quoting it with approval from Sad&nanda Yati. 
Now, what this doctrine of Pnitcklkarana imports 
is that the five elements soon after origin are dis¬ 
integrated into parts and seek to re-combine in the 
form of the makdbhMas. Having bifurcated (each) 
into two equal parts, of which again, one part is 
divided into four equal parts, and re-combined each 
of these four equal parts with the other four halves 
of the sAkshma-bMtas, we have the five sthUlfl- 
bMtas or mahabhdtas* We can schematise tfye 
process of quintuplication thus: 

Gross (Sthftla) 5kS6a=>$ SkS£a + 

i (t v&yu+i &p+i tejas+i prthivl). 

Gross (Btheia) ap=| ap+ 

i (i vayu+i aka£a+$ tejas+i PFthivi). 

Gross (Sthftla vayu=J vayu + 

£ ($ prthivl + J aka£a + i tejae+| ap). 

Gross (Sthula) tejas=>$ tejas + 

i (i vSyu + J aka£a + | ap +-J tejas). 

Gross (SthAla) prthivl=| prthivl + 

i (i vayu + $ ak&£a + i ap+J prthivl). 

Thus we oan conceive a kingdom of created 
things arising out of the matrix of apara-prakfti by 
a process of quintuplication. 
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The Ethics of the Vedanta 

If creation, as the foregoing metaphysical in* 
quiry has unmistakably shown subserves a moral 
purpose,* if the world of finite individuals or Jlvas 
is in literalness of fact, a 1 vale of soul-making,’ 
then, assuredly, the life of every finite self or indivi¬ 
dual is ipso facto one of ethical aspiration and 
endeavour. The standing paradox of the ethical and 
religious life—indeed the very keynote of a spiritual 
life—consists in a ceaseless ‘ dying to live,’ and it 
is by such perpetual self-transcendence that the self 
actualises its infinite potentiality and reality, and 
justifies its title thereto. Thus self-hood or indivi¬ 
duality is essentially an ethical or dynamic category. 
Herein is to be found the truest explanation of the 
Advaita ( doqtrine of the immanence of the Divine in 
the human. But it is a sheer travesty of this doc¬ 
trine of metaphysical oneness to construe it—as the 
average Western thinker invariably does (even some 
Oriental scholars of the eminence of Deussen not 
excepted)—in an unethical reference, that is to say, 
as a fait accompli dispensing with the necessity of 
the process of achieving that oneness, which must 
needs be a matter of aspiration and striving rather 
than one of attainment and enjoyment to begin with. 
Critics conveniently ignore the fact that the doctrine 
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pf oneness to which the Advaita Vedanta stands 
pledged, the Vedantie God-in-man, is a task as well 
as a fact, is as much a problem as a possession. 
Man’s distinctive prerogative as man consists just 
in this that he cannot be put in a line with ‘ low 
kinds ’. that are in point of fact so many * finished 
and finite clods, untroubled by a spark.’ Man is 
finite-infinite in so far as he is a spiritual being— 
‘ for ay removed from the developed brute: a God 
though in the germ.’ 

The prolific source of misdirection oh the part 
of these critics lies in their unreasoned acceptance 
of the view of self-hood or human personality 
sponsored by institutional Christianity. The basic 
dualism, whether ingrained or inherited, that 
separates the world of created beings from the 
Creator by the whole diameter of being, is one of 
the vital strands of orthodox Christianity and', as 
such necessitates Divine mediatorship and vicarious 
redemption of all by such a Mediator. Thus, for 
orthodox Christianity the entire realm of ethics is 
staked on the maintenance of this ineradicable 
dualism together with the status quo of the indivi¬ 
dual. It is no wonder, therefore, that people 
nurtured in such an atmosphere should fall fold of 
Advaita Ved&nta on the score of its alleged unf 
ethical monism of the most uncompromising, type 
which, in chasing away the last vestige of dualism 
or distinction from its schema of reality, necessarily 
impairs the validity of the so-called eternal and 
immutab le laws of morality. Nevertheless, it is 
sheer perversity to stick to this lineofcritjeisniin 
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the face of clear enunciation by Samkara of his own 
view regarding the place and function of ethics in 
a philosophical rendering of the world. What 
Samkara, however, has been all along contending 
against is the finality of the ethical categories con¬ 
strued in an absolute metaphysical 
to use Samkara’s own words, reference While con¬ 
sistently conceding, and in fact insisting on, the 
(empirical or practical (ttn'SwJta*t) reality of these. 
Believing, as he does, in self-hood as a process, 
.rather than a state, Samkara has no difficulty in 
establishing the episodic character of ethical distinc¬ 
tions, and vindicating their emergent and relative 
reality in the pathway to liberation (#v:), which 
is the crowning achievement of all intellectual and 
ethioal disciplines. 

This is a .point of first-rate importance in any 
intelligent understanding and faithful presentation 
of flajpkara-VedSnta position. While fully uphold¬ 
ing the inviolability and majesty of the Law of 
Karma and therewith the validity of the distinction 

df good and evil or merit and demerit () 
Which form the very basis and fulcrum of a Divine 
govettunerit* of the world and of ethical theism in 
general, he never yet loses sight of that finale of 
perfected 'Selfhood, that bliBB of the unitive life, 
beyond good and evil, of whioh, as the seers of the 
Upanisha&s iestify.f -it is the exclusive privilege of 
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the wise to be the legatee. Thus, it is in the attain¬ 
ment of an absolute oneness of being, which is at 
once the completion and raison d'etre of the life of 
ethical endeavour, that the requirements of the ideal 
of holiness are satisfied. Without such a monistic 
crown, any progressive scale of moral perfection 
must ever remain truncated and devoid of a ground¬ 
ing in reality. An ideal as ideal fails to furnish 
the dynamic of moral life, unless it is known to 
have been realised in toto in some integral experi¬ 
ence. Not doing but being in an ultimate reference 
—that should in all .conceivability be the ideal of 
ethical conduct, and it is only Samkara-Vedanta 
that has the sufficiency to envisage fully the ideal of 
•perfection and pursue, with vertical consistency 
to its logical conclusion, the implications of the 
injunction : ‘ Be ye perfect ’—an injunction which 
is more often sinned against than sinning in the 
European construction of it. Accordingly, in the 
.place of a placid contentment with the European 
side-view, what is needed in this respect is a more 
courageous and conscientious orientation of the 
maxim—an adventure of faith, so to speak. Hence 
no mere outward conformity to a rule of conduct 
will ensure the attainment of the ideal of moral 
perfection: nothing short of the regeneration of the 
whole man will bring about that holiness or purity 
of motives which is the fiital demand of the perfec¬ 
tionist ethics of A d e tita # e ri flato . •: 

& 

Thus, to map out the course of: moral progress, 
the i veryentrairee to ; thfeifW^^ie|^?the quickening 
of that life according to r«u»op mMch must neees- 
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sarily break with that life of unreflecting acquies¬ 
cence in that satisfaction of mere animal wants, 
characteristic of the life according to nature, which 
exhibits itself in its purity in the brutes, man alone 
having the distinctive prerogative of looking ‘ before 
and after ’ and attaining unto a vision of the Life 
Eternal in and through things temporal.* Accord¬ 
ingly, the ascent above the merely animal level, 
which is shot through with that stress and strain 
between duty and inclination, between free causality 
and nature-necessity, between the desirable and the 
agreeable (jppwrTC*. and and the HHl) ,t 

symptomatic of the moral manhood, naturally seeks 
its fulfilment in a state of holiness wherein this 
necessary concomitant of the moral life,—an element 
of coercion and friction—is fully transcended. But 
such transcendence—which has proved to be the 
source of endless misdirection to the critics of 
Advaita-Vedanta—is not to be construed, as is so 
often done but without any warrant whatsoever, in 
the sense of annulment or abrogation of recognised 
laws of morals or ethical distinctions. In any such 
conceivable consummation of the moral life, the life 
according to rule—the code of injunctions and pro* 
hibitions (ftlfcfsftvft) —undergoes only a transfigure- 
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tion and acquires a new dimension of value, the- 
centre of gravity having been shifted from the 
externally imposed law to the eternally realised 
Atman within the inner self (nffltnwT) as the author 
and inspirer of the entire code of ethics. The life 
of law thus culminates in the life of love, for love, 
as they say, is * the fulfilling of the law,’ and this 
is exactly what the Samkara-Yedtinta seeks to con¬ 
vey by the ideal of a cosmic expansion of self 

which is another name for Ved&ntic re¬ 
demption When this supreme knowledge of 

the oneness of soul dawns upon the philosophic 
pilgrim in his uphill work ‘ with aching hands and 
bleeding feet,’* a new light bursts upon him and 
the erstwhile moral probationer is tempted to 
exclaim in the words of the poet: "I who saw 
Power, see now Love perfect tco.”f From such a 
higher altitude of spiritual realisation, it is easier 
to appreciate the deeper philosophic import of the 
Nietzschean maxim of ‘ the transvaluation of all 
values ’ than it was possible for the author himself, 
from his own standpoint of * amoralism.’ Critics 
who, out of a scrupulous regard for the so-called 
‘ conservation of moral values ’ charge Samkara 
along with Spinoza, Nietzsche and Russell, with 
formulating a system of philosophy that is subver¬ 
sive altogether of ethical distinctions or moral 
values, do but confuse the issue between * values ’ 
and ‘ valuation. ’ It is an ethical commonplace that 
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out valuations are not at all constant, but are subject 
to change and development. While the Admit#- 
Vedanta stands pledged to the consolidation and 
conservation of- *the ethical values, it gives by 
no means a pledge of continuance to the distracting 
varieties of ethical valuations, destitute of a survival 
value. To that extent Samkara-Yedanta is on the 
true line of advance—in hearty agreement with 
Spinoza and Russell. An * ethically inspired meta- 
physics ’—with its faith pinned to the division of 
the world into two hostile camps, as it were, of good 
and evil, by which ethics always swears,—is to 
Russell something of the nature of a hybrid construc¬ 
tion, a monstrous aberration on the part of the 
strictly theoretical impulse in man; for, ‘ ethics, 
however refined, remains more or less subjective ’ 
and- * the philosophy which it inspires is always 
more or less parochial, more or less infected with 
the prejudices of a time and a place.’* To Russell 
good and evil have a meaning wholly practical in 
character—a meaning traceable to the ‘ gregarious ’ 
or group-instinct of man as their originative source. 
Accordingly ' so long as we remain merely impartial 
(in our contemplative life) we may be content to say 
that both the good and the evil of actions are illu¬ 
sions. But if we find the whole world worthy of 
love and worship we shall say that there is a higher 
good than that of action, and that this higher good 
helongs to the whole world as it is in reality.’t Jt 
is with reference to this ' higher good than that of 
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action,’ as we might note here conveniently, that 
the Svetahatara Upanishad speaks of a ‘ stage of 
supreme illumination in which there is neither day 
nor night, neither reality iior unreality, but the good 
alone ’*—the good of mystic contemplation, the 
good in an absolute reference, beyond the good and 
evil of the life of action or morality. What Russell 
recommends as his considered opinion on the subject 
is ‘ that the elimination of ethical considerations 
from philosophy is both scientifically necessary— 
and though this may seem a paradox—an ethical 
advance.’f 

To all these findings of Russell’s Samkara would 
readily subscribe, but with a difference of emphasis. 
No one, for example, is more perfectly at home in 
the parochial character of ethical codes than Samkara 
himself. Says he, “ what is followed as the virtuous 
or right course of conduct in some particular clime 
at son e particular time and under some particular, 
circumstances, turns out to be the very rgverse.that 
is to say, the.yicious course in some other cljme, at 
some other time and under a different set of circum¬ 
stances. He would not surely go in for an un¬ 
conditional ‘ elimination of ethical considerations ’ 
—even though it were construed as ‘ an ethical 
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advance ’—except it be*ion condition of-their ful¬ 
filment: in a supra-meral state- of existence. He 
would advocate, in other wards, sublimation, in 
place of elimination of ethical considerations, and 
this is striotly in accordance with his philosophic 
persuasion^ that it is only in the attainment of the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being that the entire 
code.of' duties and ethical maxims finds its natural 
completion and culmination.* It is his reasoned: 
conviction that the active and the contemplative 
life,— Karma- and JMna —though poles asundee in 
their essential nature, do yet co-operate towards the 
fulfilment of the supreme end of human life, Moksha 
or liberationit Such a philosophic consecration of 
Karma on the part of a radical anti-pragmatist or 
anti-Mimamsist like Samkara, who has left no stone 
unturned'to drive in a wedge between the theoretical 
and the practical aspects of human nature, between 
Karma leading unto bondage and JMna showing 
the way to liberation, may seem at: first sight to be 
strangely at variance with the fundamental creed 
of the philosopher-—to be condoned perhaps; only as 
an involuntary^concession to popular demand. But 
on a closer and' critical sifting of his utterances, it 
will be found that he has re-iterated this claim on- 
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behalf oiKarma and’the life of voluntary discharge 
of ethical duties as > being ancillary or instrumental 
to the attainment of the supreme end () of 
life. Although he appears^ herein to have' mitigated 
the opposition 'between the two; such a minimising 
of the interval between Karma and Jti&na does in 
no way-lend countenance to the hybrid doctrine of 


action-cum-c 

* ’ " ” ’S’/ V 

which his own anti-pragmatic dianoetic system of 
ethics was a sustained polemic. All that this 
moderation amounts to is a denial of antagonism 
between the two, while antithesis there surely is, 
and must ever remain. In consonance with his 
fundamental‘tenet that'the liberated state is eter¬ 
nally accomplished and not contingent upon any 
human activity, Sandkara only allows a subsidiary 
function to Karma —as a direct means of that 
supreme knowledge which has the saving grace.* 
'Hence Karma- acquires a metaphorical extension of 
its efficacy as an instrument of redemption and thus 
is established the authority or (empirical) reality of 
the ethical code from the standpoint of Sargkara- 
Vedanta. f Par from being subversive, therefore, 
of my station as a moral being and the duties inci- 
dentaP thereto, the Knowledge of the Self in its 
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integrity—which is the metaphysical implication of 
all ethical dualism—is the fitting epilogue to the 
drama of moral life. There is thus relative justifi¬ 
cation for Deussen’s contention that 4 when the 
knowledge of the &tman has been gained, every 
action, and therefore every moral action also, has 
been deprived of meaning.’* But this is, as we 
know, only a half-truth which is too apt to be dis¬ 
torted into flagrant untruth by ever so slight a 
change of emphasis; and one need not wonder if 
this dictum were made to sponsor the current mis¬ 
conception that there is no room for morality in the 
so-called pantheistic or monistic system of Advaita- 
Vedanta. The absurdity of this contention will be 
increasingly apparent as we proceed. 

The very fulcrum and moving spring, the Alpha 
and the Omega in a sense, of the ethics of Adoaita- 
Vedanta is the doctrine of the oneness of Self, which 
is identical with Brahman (*rr&TT ^ 3TO). But the 
Self to which it appeals and offers allegiance is not 
the self, as ordinarily understood,—something 
finished and finite, meant to be possessed and en¬ 
joyed but something to be achieved with 4 effort and 
expectation,’ something 4 evermore about to be ’— 
selfhood being, as already noted, of the nature of a 
process rather than a state. It is thus a literal 
rendering of the Vedantic thesis— 

'* What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me 
A brute I might have been, but would 
not sink in the scale ” 

% 
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—namely, that man alone (as distinguished 
from the brute) has the exclusive privilege of 
exerting or energising towards the attainment of 
the summum bonum, the ne plus ultra of the per¬ 
fection of his existence.* Therein consists the true 
manhood of man as a moral being, also the perennial 
source of his inspiration and incentive to the lif<p-of 
strenuous moral endeavour. To that end, therefore, 
what is initially required is thq power to discrimi¬ 
nate between the good aqd the pleasant, the* pets'- 1 
ferabje and the agreeable, with which the moral 
life ushers itself into .existence. In the famous 
phraseology of the Katha Upanisliad,f “ the good 
jis pne thing, and the pleasant is another—both 
holding* man in bondage to diverse ends. Of these, 
the good or the preferable being chosen conduces to 
the well-being of the agent, while the pleasant or 
the agreeable being selected, one is debarred from 
the summum bonum.” \ In this very incipient 
concept of &reyah{$tfi ;) one discovery the germ-plasm 
of that perfectionist ethics of Samkara- Vedanta 
which stops nothing short of the Absolute, the high- 
water mark, the ne plus ultra °f perfec¬ 

tion—wherein is given a quietus to all desiring and 
striving, there having survived no other desirable 
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end excepting the oneness of Self* and, thus there 
having ^emerged the sense of self-realisedness or 
fulfilment of the supreme End of man 
; i y mp t h ).t Such is the fullest import of the category 
of perfection as conceived in S amkara-Ved&nta—a 
category which rarely has justice administered to it 
in its application in the field of ethics and meta¬ 
physics. " The Absolute considered, as such,” 
sayst Bradley in the true spirit of A dvaita- Vedanta , 
^ has of course no degrees; for it is perfect, and 
there can be no more or less in perfection.” Truly 
does Samkara claim as the special excellence of his 
system the fact that in the attainment of the know¬ 
ledge of the identity of the Self with Brahman, the 
ens perfectissimum as well as the ens realissimnm 
of the Mediaeval thinkers of Europe, the entire code 
of ethical duties is superseded and there ensues the 
feeling of self-realisedness. § 

With a truly Kantian emphasis Samkara opens 
the ethical enquiry with a rigid antithesis between 
the theoretical and practical reason, between the 
heteronomy of nature and the autonomy of the Spirit, 
as being the essential pre-requisite of morals. In 
the first place, it is authoritatively laid down that 
all actions determined by empirical motives and 

on V.S., II. i. 14. 

t Com. on V.S., IV. iii. 14. 
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uninspired by a vision of the supreme end must lead 
unto bondage, for all. such actions are motived by 
ignorance.* Hence what is initially needed is a 
complete breach with the life of unreflecting acquies¬ 
cence in nature-necessity—the realm of darkness or 
ignorance which is the prolific source of all evil, 
moral and metaphysical—and a thorough grounding 
in the knowledge of the supreme End which is the 
only pathway to liberation tWT ). 

The function of ethics as a science is to call for, at 
the very start, a ‘ turning round of the eye of the 
soul,’ a ‘ conversion ’ in the Platonic sense of the 
term, and to re-orient the whole hierarchy of means 

and ends in the light of the supreme end ( ), 

the End par excellence of human life. Its business, 
however, is not, as Samkara conceives it, to furnish 
‘ copy-book headings ’ for the guidance of moral 
life or a codified list of duties and thus its function 
is neither legislative nor executive, but only infor¬ 
mative or enlightening (tmwf fin surer *1 g ). 

Man as a moral subject or agent cannot be com¬ 
mandeered, he has to be drawn. Not coercion, but 
persuasion is the only instrument of moral 
causation. Here emerges the most important 
postulate of ethics—freedom of the will on the part 
of man as a moral being. 

Before we proceed to tackle that issue—on 
which the verdict of Samkara-Vedanta is as un¬ 
ambiguous as it is authoritative—it will be worth 

* 'qfiTOT V* Com. on Bh&gavad - 
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our while to discuss the question ot' the raw materials 
of moral life, the entire gamut cf natural appetites 
and inclinations on which alone, in all conceiva- 
bility, the proposed free will of man is to be exer¬ 
cised in deference to the dictates of moral reason. 
Granted that freedom of the will is the inalienable 
birth-right and natural legacy of man, there is no 
escaping from the position that the soi-disant free 
will cannot work in vacuo. Hence the importance 
and indispensable necessity of an original datum of 
non-moral impulses—instinctive preferences and 

aversions ( *T*lf H ) as the basic pre-supposition of 
the moral life; and no system of moral idealism or 
purism can possibly expunge this original evil or 

ignorance (%r*W: or srfa«qT.)as the natural heritage of 
man without a veritable reductio ad absurduin or an 

ethical suicide. Call it an original taint ( ) 

or an ‘ original sin,’ the thing remains there, and has 
to be accepted, as such, in the very interest and 
efficiency of moral activity. This is the initial 
equipment with which the individual starts upon his 
career of moral probation. Now, ‘ man has been so 
constituted by the Creator with his senses outward¬ 
pointing that he naturally looks outward and never 
inwards. It is verily some wise man, hankering 
after the Life Eternal, that could attain to a vision of 
the inner Self only with averted eyes, that is to say, 
with his senses withdrawn from their native out¬ 
going operations.’* But to be so ruled by external 

* *3Tf*r snnw mafir 
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empirical ends is to incur bondage and be led astray 
from the path of rectitude that terminates eventually 
in the attainment of liberation. So urges Samkara,* 
“ a man acting intent on external things- and 
making the attainment of his own good or happiness 
and the repulsion or rejection of that which threatens 
the opposite, i.e., evil or unhappiness, the end, does 
not realise the summum bonum (although hanker¬ 
ing after it); ‘ the Self is to be intuited ’ and such 
other scriptural texts have the effect of weaning 
away such a man (as is bent on realising the 
summum bonum) from the nature-prompted im¬ 
pulse towards objects ruled by causal necessity and 
directing or impelling him along the (psychical) 
flow in the direction of the inward Self.” This is 
what constitutes, in Kantian language, the ‘ hetero- 
nomy of nature,’ so far man’s activity is determined 
solely by considerations of happiness, or unhappi¬ 
ness, that is, by ‘ pathological” motives, and this 
spells the bondage («w.) of man, the very negation 
of freedom, and thus an unmitigated evil alike' to 
Samkara and Rant. Accordingly, moral discipline 
or culture argues a violent wrenching of the mind, 
together with the entire sensory apparatus, from its 
natural outgoing activity, a resolute setting one’s 
face against the current of impulses and solicitations 
of sense, and thus a supreme almost superhuman 
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effort in changing the current of natural inclinations 
in the direction of the inward Self.* It is along 
this path of self-discipline that man can hope to 
regain his Self—as he is in his essential nature— 
from which there has been a lapse. This process 
of erecting oneself above one’s self in order to attain 
one’s Self may appear to. be not a little confusing to 
the student of Advaita-Vedanta. But all doubts 
and discrepancies on this score may be set at rest by 
means of a faithful reproduction of Samkara’s own 
utterances on the matter. Every man is equipped 
ab initio with a stock of innate cravings and 
capacities surviving in him as the latent traces or 
dispositions of actions in a previous cycle of exist¬ 
ence and constituting a part of his psychical make¬ 
up. This is what Samkara calls the prakrti, the 
instinctive basis of the psychic continuum, express¬ 
ing itself invariably in certain organic cravings or 
peculiar likes and dislikes. In his commentary on 
a well-known couplet of the Bhagavad-Gita, f 
which seems at first to be an apothgosis of Prakrti 
with all the incidental ambiguities of Naturalism,— 
Samkara steers clear of the insidious doctrine, and, 
with unerring psychological insight, takes his stand 
upon this psychical fact and converts it into the 
substructure for his idealistic or rationalistic theory 
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to rest on. Says he, “that is Prakrti or nature 
which expresses itself as the original endowment of 
an animal at the very beginning of its present exist¬ 
ence, this being the result of latent dispositions 
accumulated from the past acts of merit or demerit; 
and it is in accordance with such prakrti that every 
animal even the intelligent (what to say of the 
ignorant?) person, energises.* ‘ Every man ac¬ 
cording to his light ’ is the motto here as elsewhere. 
There is, however, the other word swabhdva 
which is indiscriminately used as a synonym of 
prakrti (nsfo:), but on closer inspection it will be 
found that Samkara stipulates for something addi¬ 
tional in favour of the former. To quote his own 
words on the point :f “ the intrinsic nature of the 
supreme Brahman is the inner Self in every organ¬ 
ism, and thus by ‘ one’s own nature ’ is meant the 
spiritual (nature of man); and by the word ‘ spiritual 
nature ’ is meant that being or essence which, 
extending beyond the body and soul, terminates, 
by way of the inner Self of all selves, in the supreme 
Brahman in its integral essence. Thus there has 
been brought out a nice distinction between the two : 
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the word prakrti is used with reference to the 
instinctive, non-moral, animal spontaneity, while 
the term swabhdva is reserved for the higher sponta¬ 
neity of realised moral perfection. Clearly, one is 
used with retrospective reference to the potential, 
and the other with prospective reference to the 
actualised spiritual essence of man, in his progres¬ 
sive effort of self-realisation. 

Now, whatever bo the ambiguity lurking in 
Samkara’s usage of the term nature, prakrti or 
swabhdva —although he has spared no pains to 
demarcate the respective scopes of each—he is un¬ 
ambiguously clear as regards the ultimate seat of all 
moral causality or the exercise of free will. All 
such power of self-determination or autonomy is un¬ 
reservedly given over to man as a spiritual being, 
as homo noumenon, as a citizen of the mumlus 
intelligibilis. This is the solution, offered by 
Samkara, of the hopeless tangle besetting the ‘ free¬ 
will ’ controversy. With remarkable insight he 
lays his finger on the crucial question in this seem¬ 
ingly insoluble controversy. “ Does this agency or 
causality ” as Samkara asks* so pertinently, “ be¬ 
long only to the so-called assemblage of conditions 
or concomitants of action, or does it originate in 
the sheer volition of a being, independent of this 
assemblage of conditions, as the driving power at 
the back of mind, etc? ” It is by means of the 
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triple stratification of human nature into life, mind 
and spirit, that Samkara-Vedanta has succeeded in 
providing a way out of this maze of controversy, 
into which it has been perpetually condemned by 
European writers on this theme, on account of their 
failure to rise above the plane of mind to which the 
tacit appeal always lies. Seldom do they stop to 
enquire whether the mind is equal to the task of 
discharging the obligation that is thrust upon it. 
It seems scarcely to have occurred to them that the 
mind may be, after all, as much mechanical as the 
sensory apparatus from which it is scrupulously dis¬ 
tinguished, and that the partiality for mind as being 
non-mechanical or non-materialistic may turn out 
on closer analysis to be an illusion, or at best a pious 
hope. Does not even the conceived possibility of a 
statics and mechanics of the soul cast a justified 
suspicion and slur on the self-complacent assertion : 
mens agitat molem? By following the line of least 
resistance, the mind as confronted with equally 
powerful but conflicting motives, may, like Buri- 
dan’s ass, shuffle into mechanical equilibrium— 
with the same mechanical necessity that charac¬ 
terises the laws of the dynamics of a particle. 
Where, then, does the alleged free causality lie? 
The prima facie evidence, however, is against the 
mind as a claimant for that agency or power. 
Samkara’s handling of this aspect of the theme is 
equally convincing and telling : ‘ ‘ that the mind is 
not the independent (self-determining, free agency 
it has been painted to be) in so far as it goes forth 
to court the sharpest pangs—the object of a natural 
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aversion and avoidance—in spite of its being check¬ 
ed therein. Hence the enquiry ‘ by whom is it 
impelled ’ is a pertinent one.”* Hence we must 
seek for the evidence of the play of free causality in 
some other direction. It is not in action, that 
comes about by following the line of least resistance, 
but in action in the face of the greatest resistance 
that we find the striking evidence of the alleged 
freedom of man as a spiritual, and not merely mind- 
endowed, being. To quote his final verdict on the 
point: f “ hence this is said to be the object of 
human free will—the (original, unregenerate) 
nature of man, which is conditioned by attachment 
and aversion, impels a man to pursue a particular 

line of conduct.while a man who resolutely sets 

jus face against these (instinctive) attachments and 
aversions, becomes endowed with a spiritual vision, 
and thus is not subject to nature-necessity (and 
therefore free).” But this negative or inhibitory 
movement of self-discipline is not the last word of 
moral life. This entire set of natural outgoing 
impulses is to be moralised and disciplined only by 
restraining them in the path of rectitude and there¬ 
by pressing them into the service of the moral life 
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). * This fully attests ‘ the expulsive power 
of a higher affection ’—the centre of gravity having 
been shifted from a merely negative to a positive 
aspect of spiritual culture and realisation. 

This naturally leads to the question of Moksha 
(flVen 1 or Bedemption as the Life Eternal ( KWH** 
ijYc) and the disciplines incidental thereto 
( ifararepnfi! )• It is, admittedly, the supreme end 

C UTWgWTH: ), the ne plus ultra of human Good 
which goes beyond good and evil of ethical valuation 
and empirical existence ; and that is just the reason 
why at this point individualism is at its strongest, 
with distracting varieties of opinion regarding the 
supreme Good, and the accessory means of realising 
it. Now, the stable ground, that emerges from 
among the shifting scenes of view-points, and to 
which all alike appeal, as their inevitable pre¬ 
supposition, is that the ideal of Vcdantic ethics is 
self-realisation, the attainment of happiness—which 
is but the feeling of self-realisodness—being a neces¬ 
sary concomitant thereof. Accordingly, there must 
needs be differences in the formulation of the 
supreme end and its unfailing co-efficients, depend¬ 
ing, as they do, on the nature of the self (which, 
in the language of mathematics, may be called an 
‘ independent variable ’) as conceived in the different 
schools of Vedanta. Now we are fairly familiar 
with the notion of ‘self ’ as obtaining in the different 
schools of Vedanta. The.concept of ‘end’ or ‘good,’ 
together with that of ‘ happiness,’ as current in the 
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Sainkara-Vedanta school, has been very ably dealt 
with by the author of the V edantaparibhashd in the 
last • chapter of the book. Having defined 
'prayojanam ’ as ‘that which being known is desired 
as the mode of one’s psychical existence ’ (Qtpnirt 

srafwraT Wff ip a Vap fff), the Veddntapari - 
bhashft classifies ‘ ends ’ under two heads : primary 
or direct and secondary or indirect, happiness and 
absence of misery being the primary, and all else 
standing in an accessory or instrumental relation 
to one of these being the secondary end.* Similar¬ 
ly, happiness which, though not perhaps 'our 
being’s end and aim,’ something ‘for which we bear 
to live, or dare to die,’ is yet accorded even by the 
rigoristic Kant the due share of its importance in 
the framing of the ftummum bonum, is here with 
scrupulous honesty acknowledged to be the primary 
or ultimate end of action. The bliss that is thus 
contemplated is not merely the absence of pain or 
misery—something purely negative in character as 
in the orthodox Samkhya formulation of it—but 
demands the attainment of positive happiness, there 
being, no proxy to answer for it in absentia. Now, 
happiness, as the VedantaparibhSsliS has it, admits 
of a two fold division into relative or empirical and 
absolute or transcendental; one arising from the 
contact with external objects and admitting of more 
or less through differences of mental functioning, 
while the other is the ne phis ultra of happiness 
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which is Brahman itself.* Following this line of 
reflexion, Moksha or the state of redemption is de¬ 
fined as the attainment of Brahman which is the 
very essence of Ananda or bliss and the consequent 
negation of all suffering or misery 
qifH'q jfarfrgftrar). This at once disposes of the 
misconstructions of Moksha as the attainment of 
another world, or empirical happiness arising there¬ 
from ; for, on all such hypotheses, moksha becomes 
contingent on activity, and hence unenduring or 
mutable, and that, again, entailing the relapse of 
the liberated into the mundane cycle of existence.t 
If it be argued that such a view of Moksha, as the 
Life Eternal, as a fait accompli , dispenses with 
human effort in the matter of attaining the highest 
good of man, tiaipkara would rebut the force of the 
criticism in his characteristically ingenious manner. 
Like a veritable saryasaci, fighting with both hands 
with equal dexterity, he repels the missiles of the 
pragmatists on the one hand, and of the adherents 
of the doctrine of ‘ election * or Divine grace on the 
other. Uncompromising in his demand, he refuses 
to give quarter to the pragmatists who delude them¬ 
selves into believing that they can secure the high- 
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est good by scrupulously following the code of in¬ 
junctions and prohibitions and performing sacrifices. 
Following in the footsteps of the Upanishadic sages, 
Samkara unhesitatingly declares that these are but 
frail resources like insecure rafts, in the matter of 
crossing the bar of mundane existence into the land 
of the Life Everlasting 

That blessed state, which is, assuredly, the object of 
a perpetual quest, is not created pari passu with the 
act of searching after it. The highest good of a 
man is, for aught we know, something that is not 
empirical,—neither capable of being produced 

qrvr.) nor of being modified (faqrnzh), nor of being 
improved upon , either by way of an accre¬ 

tion of its excellence () or removal of 
defects *f).* Here the ingrained real¬ 

ism ( s r^ pFWPTT ) of Samkara-Veditnta stands it in 
good stead in respect of a counter-movement to the 
mystic or pragmatic quest of Good that never is, 
but ‘evermore about to he.’ Such a good may mas¬ 
querade as the good of man on a lower plane of exis¬ 
tence, but it is made grotesque when it is thrust 
into the place of the supreme. The bonnm ransum- 
matvm, the supreme Good of man, because it is 
supreme, cannot be contingent upon anything else, 
but unconditionally and absolutely is. On the other 
hand, Samkara was far too securely grounded 
in the moral point of view to unsettle or discount 
its influence and importance, and to imperil the 
efficiency of moral exertions in the matter of attain - 
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ing the highest good. Moksha is not a matter of 
catastrophic attainment, descending from the above 
upon a man in accordance with an inscrutable Pro¬ 
vidence, but is a matter of progressive realisation 
through the steady cancellation of that nescience 
which has deprived him ah initio of this priceless 
legacy. Even if it be a fruit beyond all good and 
evil to be enjoyed, it is the fruit of a tree whose roots 
are laid deep down in the soil of the moral life of 
perpetual stress and strain, of ethical aspiration 
and endeavour. Truly speaking, it is a sphere 
where ‘ the heart knoweth its own bitterness and a 
3 tranger doth not intermeddle with its joys and 
sorrows.’ Every man, by his own individual exer¬ 
tions, must carve out his own spiritual destiny; 
there is no vicai'ious suffering or redemption. 
Verily, ‘ the soul that sinneth it shall die.’ Such 
is the solitariness of the moral life—assuredly ‘ a 
flight of the alone to the Alone.’ Indeed, Samkara 
was constitutionally incapable of invoking a con¬ 
summation, which would in any way neutralise or 
stultify the life of ethical struggles and attainment. 
The highest good comes, be it remembered, not to 
destroy but to fulfil. 

Where, then, is left the room for human 
activity and exertion in the matter of attaining 
Moksha ? If moksha is an eternally accomplished 
fact, there is conceivably no useful purpose served 
by the perpetual injunction of Havana, manana, 
and nididhyasana, of Sruti texts and the impulse 
to all these is paralysed at the very start. Does it 
then lead to a life of inaction, a laissez faire, or 
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encourage a happy-go-lucky sort of life? The 
Vedanta-paribkasha sets at rest any such implication 
of the Samkara-Vedanta doctrine of redemption. 
Moral effort or exertion is not rendered nugatory, 
seeing that there is room for activity in cancelling 
the illusion of an unaccomplished moksha, which as 
identical with Brahman is eternally accomplished.* 
Even on the empirical plane the need is frequently 
felt of re-realisation of what has been already realised 
and the re-rejection of what has been already rejected 

mmnfOT ft i a qfnr rc fr : i ra teRd 

Indeed, to possess a thing and not to be conscious 
of the possession amounts to not possessing the thing 
at all. Just as a person, oblivious of the necklace 
round the neck, goes about looking for it and leaves 
no stone unturned to discover it, and eventually 
comes into a virgin possession of the thing (%UITHfita 
mail?!), on being reminded of it, so also here. 
Similarly, in the case of one who mistakes an en¬ 
circling garland round his feet for a snake—surely 
a pathological case—there is the re-rejection, on the 
testimony of others that this is not a snake, of the 
snake that is from the very start absent.f This is 
one of those points, of crucial importance, which 
justify Max Muller’s characterisation of Vedanta as 
‘ the native philosophy of India.’ The plausibility 
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of the statement is heightened all the more when 
we find that this tenet of Samkara-Vedanta does not 
impress the Indian mind with a remote academic 
aloofness, but it has made its way into the best of 
our folk-literature, or to rehearse Max Muller’s 
verdict, has ‘ leavened ’ our language and forms 
‘ to the present day the common property of the 
people at large.’ One need not go far to look for 
its evidences. 

This is unmistakably the source of inspiration 

for the popular saying TOraUf HW 

' &>■ 

ITOT t.e., “ Musk lies in the navel of 

the musk-deer, how, then, can the animal get rid 
of its illusion?” Surely, these are words that stick 
in the memory and help towards a better orientation 
of our mystic quest. We have seen how Hegel 
brought himself up, without being, however, 
conscious of the fact, into a substantial agreement 
with the Vedantic position of an eternally accom¬ 
plished, ideal. It is only McTaggart, as one of the 
most faithful of the neo-Hegelians, who has the 
sufficiency and intellectual honesty to acknowledge 
the lead of his master and draw the only reasonable 
conclusion that one can draw from Hegel’s premises. 
“ Sub specie cetemitatis ” so he puts it, “ every self 
is perfect. Sub specie temporis, it is progressing 
towards a perfection as yet unattained.”* Samkara 
would heartily endorse this statement, but subject to 
the proviso that the perfection in question is no 
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other than the cancellation of an illusion which 
dwells in a mid-region between reality and unreality. 

Now, it must be admitted that in the light of 
the central principle of Samkara- Vedanta the whole 
scaffolding of the Vedantic ethics, together with all 
the sciences of epistemology, psychology, and all the 
disciplines of the human mind, theoretical or prac¬ 
tical, is involved in one common ruin as being 
infected with, and conditioned by avidya or 
nescience.* It is true that Samkara himself 
acknowledges that the authority of all these sciences 
continues unchallenged until advaitajMna that has 
the redemptive grace in it dawns upon the soul. 
But what is, in all conscience, the significance and 
validity of an Interirnsethik of this kind. Is it not, 
by the damaging admission of the Advaita-Vedanta 
with its predilection for the Absolute as the sole 
reality, driven to a very precarious existence? Does 
not an all-pervasive relativism of Samkara-Vedanta 
sound the death-knell of all ethics with its claim to 
the categorical and unconditional character of its 
laws? But that would be going too far. To say 
that the ethical maxims, the code of injunctions and 
prohibitions are relative to my station in life—rela¬ 
tive to the embodied existence of my self—is not to 
invalidate or impair the absoluteness and authority 
of the moral distinctions. Relativity, it should be 
noted, is not relativism. When, therefore, Prof. 
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Keith alleges that there is not the faintest glimmer¬ 
ing of ethics in the Upanishads, and that it is people 
with an initial bias for Absolute Idealism who read 
an ethical import into the TTpanishadic texts that 
are non-moral, we have to pause and consider with¬ 
out being irritated by that kind of criticism. Let 
us face the issue, fair and square. It is assuredly a 
grave indictment, but it is an indictment that 
resolves itself into a more general one—namely, the 
possibility of there being at all any ethics in a system 
of Absolute Idealism, Eastern or Western. Now, 
no one would for a moment entertain the plausibility 
of the charge as applied to the Hegelian version, 
for example, of Absolute Idealism. The real moot- 
point does not lie there. So far as we take our stand 
on a pure psychological ethics, such sceptical 
objections must assail us. But a science of ethics 
must either consummate itself in a metaphysic of 
ethics or disintegrate into scepticism or relativism 
which spells the very death of all ethics. What¬ 
ever Leslie Stephen might think with regard to the 
function of a science of ethics, ethics is undoubtedly 
inseparable from metaphysics and it needs no 
‘ ingenious sophistry ’ to force them into relation. 

Indeed, for the Vedanta at least the question 
of ethics centres in the reality of self, and this is 
confessedly metaphysical. The issue concerning 
the nature of self or self-realisation is one that 
traverses the entire range of Christian versus pre- 
Christian mode of thinking. As Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison phrases this momentous issue. “ The 
essential feature of the Christian conception of the 
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world, in contrast to the Hellenic, may be said to 
be that it regards the person and the relations of 
persons to one another as the essence of reality, 
whereas Greek thought conceived of personality, 
however spiritual, as a restrictive characteristic of 
the finite—a transitory product of a life which as 
a whole is impersonal. Modern Absolutism seems, 
in this respect, to revert to the pre-Christian mode 
of conception, and to repeat also the too exclusively 
intellectualistic attitude, which characterizes Greek 
thought in the main.”* What is affirmed here of 
Modern Absolutism, or for the matter of that, of 
the pre-Christian, pagan or Hellenic thought, applies 
mutatis mutandis to Samkara’s absolutism which, 
as presenting the notion of individuality or personal¬ 
ity in too exclusively intellectualistic terms, errs, 
if at all, in no less honourable company, so far as 
it also subscribes to the ‘ episodic ’ as well as restric¬ 
tive nature of finite self-hood or personality. 

After all is said and done, it remains to be seen 
whether Prof. Pringle-Pattison himself has not at 
times strained his logic to the breaking-point or 
compromised his monistic persuasion in philosophy 
in his stainless allegiance to the ‘ profound personal¬ 
ism of Christianity,’ which is the acknowledged 
source of his inspiration and the special teaching of 
his revered teacher A. C. Eraser. Moreover, on a 
general survey of Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s part in 
this acute controversy, it may not unreasonably 
appear that it becomes in the end a verbal one, 


* lita of Ood, p. 391. 
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turning as it .does on the interpretation put upon 
that highly ambiguous word ‘ self.’ To begin with, 
he intimates his agreement in advance with the 
rejection of the notion of ‘ the personal self as an 
exclusive entity, simply living out a nature of its 
own.’ Then he proceeds to say that “ nothing could 
be truer ” than to say, as Bosanquet does, that ‘ ‘ we 
are finite which means incomplete, and not fitted to 
be absolute ends. We must have something greater 
than our finite selves to contemplate. We want 
something above us, something to make us dare and 
do and hope to be, ’ ’ for this “is the familiar paradox 
of the ethical and religious life, dying to live, self- 
realization through self-sacrifice, self-development 
through absorption in objective interest and in the 
currents of the universal life.”* Lastly, in quoting 
with evident approval one of Bosanquet’s character¬ 
istic utterances on the nature of finite self to the 
effect that * a true self is something to be made and 
won, to be held together with pains and labour, not 
something given to be enjoyed,’ he seems to have 
gone rather too far to recede to his initial position 
with regard to' the conservation of the finite self as 
such. If, as he thinks, * an exaggerated emphasis 
upon ’ the question of immortality—not to speak 
of the ‘ personal ’ type of it—‘ tends to become 
unhealthy,* may not the same logic be extended to 
the case of ‘ personality ’ which, as bound up with 
‘the hope of immortality,’ is admittedly, one of those 
‘ secondary and inferential things ’ on which * we 


47 
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cannot afford to stake our whole position? 
Clearly, Prof. Pringle-Pattison has not been able to 
make out a case for preferential treatment of 
* personality ■ as distinct from that meted out to 
‘ personal immortality.’ It is his ethical predilec¬ 
tions that dictate terms to his logic, and he even¬ 
tually plays false to it and prevaricates the issue. 
The logic of idealism, truly conceived and faithfully 
carried out to its ultimate consequences with vertical 
consistency cannot stop short at a ‘ Personal 
Idealism ’ of which Prof. Pringle-Pattison among 
many others is the notable exponent in the West. 
Indeed, the phrase is a misnomer; that is probably 
why Bosanquet, the impenitent and uncompromising 
idealist, denies to such a type of thinking the 
philosophic consecration of ‘ idealism ’ and calls 
it merely ‘ Personalism ’ and that an ‘ irrational ’ 
one, in as much as Prof. Pringle-Pattison abandons 
the lead of logic and reason, and develops, in a centri¬ 
fugal direction, the ethical concept of Personality, 
without reckoning with the centripetal force of an 
idealistic metaphysics. Such a type of meta¬ 
physical thinking will at once be branded ' as 
ethically inspired metaphysics ’ and, therefore as 
bad metaphysics, by Mr. Bertrand Russell, and the 
arraignment is quite justified. You may or may 
not ; choose to play the game of idealistic thinking, 
but once you join it, you cannot play as you choose. 
Remaining strictly loyal to the spirit of the ‘ whole,’ 
as Bosanquet would say, Idealism must needs consi- 
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der the claims of logic to be absolute and paramount, 
and pay hostage to this ‘ jealous ’ God and no other; 
that is, in other words idealism cannot stop at a 
half-way house like Personal Idealism, but must 
advance along the same road until it finds a final 
resting-place in Absolute Idealism. Indeed, the 
issue in contemporary philosophy between Absolute 
Idealism and Personal Idealism is really the com¬ 
petition of logical categories with ethical ones, for 
supremacy and absolutism—to the extent of being 
the determinant of a metaphysical construction. 



LECTURE XII 


Thh Cultural Value op the Vedanta: 

A Retrospect 

If philosophy, as we believe, is a matter of 
illumination or darianam, a world-view or Weltan¬ 
schauung, its importance as a factor in general cul¬ 
ture can hardly be over-estimated. What forces 
this fact into a well-deserved prominence is Max 
Muller’s description of the Vedanta as ‘the native 
philosophy of India’—a description that may, in 
all fairness, be said to form the keynote of this 
course of lectures. Nothing could be a more 
accurate description of the Vedanta philosophy, 
philosophy, being in ultimate analysis, only life 
brought to the focus of self-consciousness. In 
appraising the net value of these world-views or 
philosophies, one must, however, remember that 
the ‘views of the world which proceed from the 
spirits of different ages, as products of the general 
development of culture, are not so much thoughts 
as rhythms in thinking, not theories but modes of 
intuition saturated with feelings of worth.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly, a systematic survey of these world-views 
as they appear in their historical succession, or to 
put it briefly, a history of philosophy has to avoid 
two extremes: that of a rigid panlogism, such as 
that of Hegel, proceeding from an over-emphasis 
on the logical factor, and secondly, that of lawless 
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individualism following upon an undue stressing of 
the individual or personal factor in the framing of 
these. Proceeding on the assurance that the differ¬ 
ent systems of philosophy are not merely a ‘motley 
collection of opinions of various learned gentlemen’ 
but the limited process in which the categories have 
successively attained distinct consciousness and the 
form of consciousness, Hegel ends by making the 
whole procession of these world-views appear as ‘ the 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.’ But what 
Hegel forgot to reckon in preparing his balance- 
sheet is that it is the whole man that philosophizes, 
not his understanding merely, and that at the back 
of the logical factor there stand certain invisible, 
and therefore all the more invincible, forces—psy¬ 
chical and historical—which though alogical in the 
main are nevertheless stronger than all logic. Life, 
as the standing refutation of the law of formal logic 
that we cannot go beyond the premises, always vin¬ 
dicates its character as something more than logic. 
In truth the historical movement of philosophy 
“depends not solely upon the thinking of ‘humanity' 
or even the ‘Weltgeist,’ but just as truly upon the 
reflections, the needs of mind and heart, the pre¬ 
saging thought and sudden flashes of insight, of 
philosophising individuals.’’ The one essential 
aberration of Hegel’s analysis—fundamentally cor¬ 
rect as it is—consists in the unwarrantable assump¬ 
tion that the chronological order in which the cate¬ 
gories have presented themselves in the historical 
systems of philosophy must necessarily correspond 
to the logical order in which the same categories 
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should appear as ‘ elements of truth, ’ which is in the 
keeping of a final system of philosophy,—of course, 
his own. Not inaptly, therefore, does Bradley 
observe that a ‘true philosophy cannot justify its 
own apotheosis. Nay, from the other side the meta¬ 
physician might lament his own destiny. His 
pursuit condemns him, he may complain, himself 
to herd with unreal essences and to live an outcast 
from life. It is three times more blessed, he may 
well repeat, to be than to think. But in such a 
mood the man would so far fall away from philoso¬ 
phy. A true philosophy must accept and justify 
every side of human nature, including itself.’* No 
less risky is the accentuation of the personal or alo- 
gical factor, which tends to inaugurate the reign of 
lawless individualism in the domain of philosophi¬ 
cal thought. We are not introduced here to a 
haphazard collection of opinions and random state¬ 
ments, but to an all-embracing world-view of that 
great Individual, the Grand Etre of Humanity. 
This is not, however, within the easy reach of a 
European side-view of Humanity,—such as we 
have, for example, in Windelband who announces 
under the palpable influence of a characteristic 
idolum tribus —that the ‘History of Philosophy is 
the process in which European humanity has em¬ 
bodied in scientific conception its views of the world 
and its judgments of life.’t It might, however, be 
pleaded in defence that the two epithets ‘European’ 


* Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 18-14. 
t A History of Philosophy, p. 9. 
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and ‘scientific’ are mutually convertible terms, and, 
as such, in a statement of fact, there can be no 
insinuation of an invidious distinction within 
Humanity. But, then, the alleged fact may not 
itself be an accredited fact, and it may eventually 
turn out to be a discredited fact. The equation in 
question, arbitrary as it is, is still open to question, 
and one can pertinently ask : ‘ Who shall arbitrate?’ 
Now, it is in the recognition of a tertium quid — 
the cultural factor—that there is provided a bulwark 
against the aberrations of a panlogism and indivi¬ 
dualism in the reading of the views of the world. 
Uniting, as it does, the complementary half-truths 
in these one-sided methods, it has the efficacy of 
stressing the all-important truth that the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy is not the only aim of the world- 
process but a part of the universal aim operative 
therein. Viewed in this light, the individual 
philosopher appears to be as much the product as 
the creator of the age he lives in, and thus is justified 
the claim both of the logical and the alogical factor. 
As shaping forces in the history of civilisation, these 
world-views are to be regarded not so much as 
doctrines or results of reflection, as postulates or 
vital reactions. On that understanding the ‘Greek 
view of the world is as classic as the plastic art of 
Phidias and the epic of Homer; the Christian, as 
eternally valid as the architecture of the Middle 
Ages ; the modern, as irrefutable as Goethe’s poetry 
and the music of Beethoven. ’* 

* Falckenberg, History of Philosophy (Eng. Trans.), 
Introduction. 
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Accordingly, misled essentially are those who 
swear by a ‘disinterested intellectual curiosity’ as 
the sole inspirer of philosophic pursuits, and charge 
Indian philosophy with a betrayal of intellectual 
trust so f$r as it represents philosophical activities 
in an instrumental relation to Moksha or redemption 
from all the miseries of existence as the highest 

good (tnwgwn:) of man. Indeed, subserviency to 
interests, other than strictly theoretical, must needs 
be judged a serious disqualification on the part of 
a philosophical inquirer. But, then, a true philo¬ 
sophy, as Bradley reminds us so often, cannot, with¬ 
out shamefully abandoning the charge committed 
to its care, make an apotheosis of the purely theo¬ 
retical impulse. It is called upon to justify every 
side of human nature, and thus to substantiate the 
pledge initially held out. Well might those that 
espouse the forlorn cause of Indian philosophy, and 
of Vedanta in particular claim, in the language of 
Samkara, that this is its very individuality, or pecu¬ 
liar excellence, if you please ( BW1 W 

qgw i if ’ wft *srf *«&rcr«raT*Tf»i: awwam i ; 

that all the values of life, theoretical or practical 

are grounded in one consummate value 
All the systems of Indian philosophy, whatever their 
respective persuasions, acknowledge the supremacy 
of one such intrinsic value, and present the whole 
set of values in a graded hierarchy terminating in 
the Supreme. Without such a systematisation or 
co-ordination of the values, a philosophical system 
forfeits its title to that appellation. Indeed, for 
better or for worse, system-building has ever been 
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in the blood of Indian thinkers, and as a rule Indian 
philosophy has been either a system or nothing at 
all. After all, it is quite in the fitness of things 
that the logical Idea, along with the passion for a 
theoretical consistency and disinterested intellectual 
curiosity, should be acclaimed the sovereign master 
in the realm of intellectual achievements. While 
it is proper to insist on the virtues of a disinterested 
intellectual curiosity or love of truth for its own 
sake, it is well to remember that it can easily be 
overdone, or made a fetish of. This ‘ disinterested 
intellectual curiosity,’ be it further remembered, 

v 

is itself an interest, akin to the Platonic tpas, and, 
unless provided with safeguards, it is too apt to 
degenerate into an obsession. Nowhere doe3 this 
fixation reveal itself in a more unalloyed and concen¬ 
trated form than in ‘ a free man’s worship ’ which, 
according to Mr. Bertrand Bussell, should draw its 
inspiration from what he terms, with the force of 
an epigram, * the gospel of unyielding despair.’ 
Now, whatever we may choose to think of its merits 
as a philosophical dissertation, there is no gainsay¬ 
ing the point that it is destined to rank, by the 
sheer force of its ‘austere beauty’ and stylistic 
charm, if not, also, in respect of its philosophic 
depth or vigour, as one of the masterpieces of Eng¬ 
lish literature, and, as surely, as one of the philoso¬ 
phical classics of our age. These, combined with 
the contagious passion for passionlessness,—an 
emotional frigidity or apathy, as the very quintes¬ 
sence of Stoic wisdom—account for the hypnotic 
spell cast on every reader of this philosophical essay. 

48 
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But the discerning and self-possessed student can 
hardly fail to notice that the passion for disinter¬ 
ested intellectual curiosity and a standardised theo¬ 
retical consistency appears in excelsis and is, so to 
speak, running riot here. We may or may not 
subscribe to Bradley’s contention that the demand 
for theoretical consistency, which mutilates the 
substance of religion, starts from error in principle 
and leads, in the result to practical discord or 
sterility.* But there is absolutely no justification 
for that sorry exhibition, and that in the name of 
intellectual probity and scientific disinterestedness, 
of that spirit of bravado and ‘sham heroism’ that 
lie on the surface of the ‘ gospel of unyielding 
despair.’ There is evidently more wisdom in the 
sage counsel: “Because thou must not dream, 
thou needst not then despair!” The emancipation 
of the intellect from ‘desire,’ its ‘last prison-house,’ 
is, admittedly, a salutary advice so far as it goes, 
but one has to see that it dees not go too far, and 
end by throwing away the babe along with the bath. 
A relentless rejection of all petty, private interests, 
and the cultivation of a temper of judicial neutrality, 
must undoubtedly be put in the forefront as being 
an essential pre-requisite of the pursuit of truth; 
for these alone have the efficacy of purifying the. 
intellect, and predisposing it in such a way to make 
it a fit recipient of truth. But in carrying out this 
purificatory rite, one stands in danger of making a 
holocaust of the abiding or permanent interests, in 


* Eaaaya on Truth and Reality, p. 482. 
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a word, the values, along with the changing or ephe¬ 
meral interests of life, and thus carrying the process 
beyond the saturation-point of a total indifferentism.. 
There is surely no heroism in renouncing things 
which a man has no right to renounce; nor is there 
any moral grandeur—and, if there be one got up, 
it is a fictitious one—about a martyrdom that is as 
gratuitous as it is foolhardy. “ It is vain,” as Kant 
reminds us, ‘‘to profess indifference to those ques¬ 
tions to which the mind of man can never really be 
indifferent.” Indeed, there is such a thing as * os¬ 
tentatious poverty’—the classic prototype of which 
we have in the meeting of Diogenes, the Cynic, 
with Plato, the intellectual aristocrat. When, the 
nil admirari cynic visited Plato in the latter’s house, 
he is said to have ealled out to the latter to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: ‘‘Look here, Plato; thus do I tread 
on your carpet.” ‘‘But not without pride” was 
the smart reply of the other, who is reported to have 
followed it up with the remark : ‘ ‘I see into your 

pride through the holes in your jacket.” Now, 
whose was the victory?—Of the aggressive, world- 
renouncing cynic, or of the unostentatious philoso¬ 
pher-king? The verdict of history has not left it 
a dubious issue. The anecdote is, however, not 
without a moral for us. If we care to read between 
the lines of ‘a free man’s worship’—without allow¬ 
ing ourselves to be carried away by its insidious 
rhetoric—we should detect in it a morbid passion 
for passionlessness, a sentimental yearning for mar¬ 
tyrdom for its own sake which has neither sanity 
nor seemliness about it. ‘But if martyrdom is to 
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be proclaimed as a gospel for man, it must be more 
than courageous; it must be in the best sense wise 
and profitable.’* Such is the inevitable response 
to Mr. Russell’s delusive gospel of renunciation that 

‘for man.it remains only to cherish, ere yet the 

blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little 

day;.proudly defiant of the irresistible forces 

that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his 
condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but un¬ 
yielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have 
fashioned despite the trampling march of uncon¬ 
scious power.’ This is unmistakably one of those 
typical passages which mark him out as a consum¬ 
mate artist, whose appeal lies not so much in any 
lure of intellectualism, but in the esthetic effect 
produced by words of chiselled beauty and vivid 
imagery. While, therefore, we feel unconvinced 
by his logic, Mr. Russell impresses us with a pecu¬ 
liar persuasiveness that defies analysis into reasons. 
Indeed, it is only by straining the resources of lan¬ 
guage,—of the words ‘gospel, and ‘worship’—that 
the ‘gospel of unyielding despair’ can be made to 
serve as the keynote of a ‘free man’s worship.’ 
Truly, it is neither deserving of the name of ‘wor-' 
ship’ nor that of a ‘free man.’ On the one hand, 
the ‘proud defiance’ inherent herein is at the far¬ 
thest remove from the attitude of worship; on the 
other, a stupefying admiration for, and a craven 
submission or resignation to an ‘unconscious power, ’ 
trampling on our cherished ideals, give the lie direct 


* Perry, Pretent Philosophical Tendencies, p. 846. 
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to the spirit of worship, and that of a ‘ free man.’ 
The ‘ gospel of unyielding despair ’ is not the gospel 
of a ' free man,’ but of a bondslave, enchained like 
Prometheus to the bed-rock of naturalism, un¬ 
relieved by the Promethean spark of the Tdeal. 
1 Fear of the Lord,’ it has been well said, ‘ is rln- 
beginning of all wisdom.’ But it is, be it remem¬ 
bered, only the beginning—and neither the end nor 
the essence of wisdom. Thus, the fear of relentless 
matter rolling along and, as the psychologist will 
assert, the proud defiance is but the paralysing fear 
turned inside out—may mark the beginning of an 
intellectual curiosity, but it is, in the end, conduc¬ 
ive neither to intellectual uplift, nor religious edifi¬ 
cation. The cult of spiritual worship must neces¬ 
sarily be in a minor key, where worship thrives by 
thus working upon the instinct of fear, and man 
sinks into the comparatively insignificant position of 
a mere ‘ tooth in the wheel,’ forfeiting eventually 
the right to record his approval or disapproval of 
the ways of this unconscious power. This attitude 
might readily fall in with the modernist craze for 
the 1 Renaissance of instinct ’ with its gospel of In 
bete humaine, but it lacks the essentially human 
note of that elevating trust in the spiritual dignity 
of man, which is the best ministration to religious 
worship. Summarily speaking, the sense of being 
thus overwhelmed and awed into submission by an 
unconscious, albeit stupendous, power, and the 
sense of defeatism born of despair, and the conse¬ 
quent deification of the natural or the actual, give 
the lie direct to the attitude of worship. 
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The ingrained intellcctualism of Mr. Russell's 
standpoint has been, as we know, steadily on the 
increase, and, in his latest writings, it shows itself 
to be on the verge of bankruptcy, and stultifying 
itself by a veritable reductio ad absurdum. It 
appeared in excelsis in the course of lectures he 
delivered, under the auspices of the British Philo¬ 
sophical Institute during the Lent term of 1928. 
The course was entitled ‘ Philosophy of Physics,” 
and although some portion of it has been incorpo¬ 
rated in his Analysis of Matter, the course was of 
a more sketchy character, and therefore too intellec¬ 
tual to be intelligible to the ordinary student unini¬ 
tiated into the intricacies of mathematical logic. 
At the conclusion of one of these evening discourses 
(which I had been regularly attending)—and this 
was on the nature of Substance—one elderly gentle¬ 
man, an artist by profession, took the lead during 
the question-time and made the telling remark : 
“ I have followed with rapt attention the frame-work 
of the Physical universe which the lecturer this 
evening has unrolled before our admiring eyes. But 
when I am told, in the name of a Philosophy of Phy¬ 
sics, to believe that my wife sitting next to me is 
a mere ‘ formula ’ representing a group of events in 

the-series— x + f x (x) dt + f 2 (x) dt 2 +.f n (x) 

dt“, fi (x) being a continuous function of time, it 
sends a thrill of horror through my blood.” The 
whole house burst into a peal of laughter but the 
redoubtable Mr. Russell rose equal to the occasion 
and replied with a characteristic smile: “I can¬ 
not help it: such is, in the abstract, the character 
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of the universe, and I was not consulted at the time 
of its creation.” 

Apart from the humour of the situation, there 

is a candid confession in Mr. Russell’s retort here, 

as to the real character of intellectualism. In his 

vocabulary the intellectual, or the scientific method 

for the matter of that, is the method of analysis 

and abstraction. And it is in the sense of a vicious 

abstractionism that the charge of intellectualism 

has been, curiously enough, pressed against the 

Upanishads and the Advaita-Vedanta in general. 

Thus, there is a volte face, a complete change of 

front, so far as it is maintained that here at least 

one system of Indian philosophical thought lays 

/ 

exclusive emphasis upon contemplation, or Oetapta, 
without making the intellectual impulse subservient 
to some other end,—as all the other systems do, as 
a rule. What these somewhat contradictory rul¬ 
ings plainly reveal is the hollowness of the indict¬ 
ment on both the counts—of anti-intellectualism 
and intellectualism—as pressed against Indian 
philosophy. Does not this procedure on the part of 
critics lend countenance to the suspicion that any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog with? Admitting, 
under protest, the force of the contention that 
Indian philosophy has not always lived up to the 
ideal of theoretical consistency or intellectual curio¬ 
sity, one may yet reply that the charge cannot be 
maintained at least against Sriharsha’s Khandana- 
khanda Khadyam, or in a wider reference, against 
the thinkers of the Neo-logical (Navya Nyaya) school 
in the face of their dialectical finesse, wherein the 
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urge of intellectual curiosity has been rigorously 
pursued—perhaps with a vengeance. After all, 
it must be admitted that the main drift of Indian 
philosophy has been in the direction of a subordina¬ 
tion of the logical values, along with others, to one 
Supreme Good, and decisively against the absolute 
authority or paramount claims of the intellectual 
ideal. In the West, however, this has never been 
the case—with the exception, however, of one brief 
interlude of philosophical thinking. But in Tndia 
at least philosophical thought has never been an 
intellectual pastime merely, cut off from the moor¬ 
ings of all other values of life. Free thinking in 
the sense of an unchartered freedom to indulge in 
polemics for their own sake has seldom found favour 
with the Indian mind. This is a fact that has to 
be accepted as such, and let not the judgment of fact 
be surreptitiously converted into a judgment upon 
fact. Just as there can be no disputing about tastes, 
so also there can be no comparative evaluation in 
this matter. 

No less confusing, on this very score, is the 
uncritical application to Indian philosophy, of the 
technique of philosophical thought and critical 
evaluation obtaining in the West. While an ex¬ 
aggerated sense of, or scrupulous regard for, the 
individuality of Indian thought and culture that 
defies comparison with all else is, to say the least 
of it, dogmatic and unphilosophical, it is no less 
reprehensible to make an off-hand use of such epi¬ 
thets as ‘rationalistic,’ ‘intellectual, or ‘anti-intel- 
lectualistic’ in the matter of describing the position 
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of Indian thinkers. Quite apart from the fact that 
philosophical labels are essentially misleading, the 
chances of misdirection on the part of these labels 
become all the greater when the canons of criticism 
are exotic in origin, and, therefore, must needs 
undergo some transformation in meaning as taken 
out of their proper context. It is a commonplace,— 
amounting almost to a truism—of all comparative 
studies, but it is more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. Accordingly, - when we have 
recourse to such descriptive phrases as ‘Samkara is 
a rationalist’ or ‘a revelationist in the service of 
orthodoxy’ or even ‘a scholastic expounding theo¬ 
logical dogmatics’ and the like, seldom do we pause 
to consider whether we are not sometimes straining 
the resources of language beyond their breaking- 
point. The enormity of this procedure reaches 
its climax when, in appraising an old system of 
thought, we conveniently forget the interval of time 
that separates it from us, and apply our standards 
and canons of criticism to it. Following this 
questionable method, critics have not infrequently 
tabooed the philosophical system of Samkara as 
‘ uncritical ’ or even as ‘ unphilosophical.’ It is, 
however, sheer perversity to apply a standardised 
method of evaluation all through, and on such appli¬ 
cation, brand a system as * uncritical,’ simply 
because it does not fall in with the current standard 
of critical thinking. No one, even with a modicum 
of historic sense, would make the preposterous claim 
that our standard of critical evaluation should be 
•applicable in toto to a system dating twelve cen- 
49 
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turies back. Apart from a glaring historical 
anachronism involved in such a procedure, the claim 
itself is, on the very face of it, arbitrary and irra¬ 
tional. In reckoning his claims to be called a 
philosophical thinker, Saipkara must be placed in 
his proper historical setting and judged accordingly. 
Here, as elsewhere the supreme or crucial test is 
‘ how strive you? ’ and whatever we may choose to 
call him, ‘ the sin of unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,’ 
in the matter of critical thinking, can by no means 
be imputed to him. His frequent insistence on 
jijMaH (a sifting enquiry), victim (ratiocination) 
and mimdmsa (critical investigation) surely admits 
him into the rank of philosophical inquirers of all 
ages and of all climes. What, however, decides 
once for all his claim to be reckoned a critical 
thinker, in the modem sense of the term, is an 
epoch-making pronouncement of his with regard to 
the status and function of victim or rational criticism 
in the matter of attaining unto the highest bliss of 
mankind. Entrenched, as he was, in a rigid 
orthodoxy, Samkara had yet the hardihood to assert 
with all the emphasis he could command that a man. 
who somehow espouses a creed without a prior dis¬ 
cussion or critical reflexion, is debarred from beati¬ 
tude and incurs evil.* For an orthodox thinker of' 
Samkara’s eminence, this must be pronounced to be 
a remarkable verdict—which is, however, hardly 
ever given the prominence it deserves. In thus 
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formulating the rights of private judgment (fturo) 
in the face of Sruti or Agama, that is, Authority, 
Samkara may be said to have shuffled off the anti¬ 
quated badge of medievalism and taken on that of 
modernism. His critical apparatus or dialectical 
machinery may not have approximatel to the modem 
standard, but it is the rational mood or temper that 
prompted this verdict of his which is to be regarded 
the sole arbiter of his claims. Hence the apologetic 
strain, in which we sometimes speak of the claims 
of Samkara as a philosophic thinker, is altogether 
uncalled for and unjust. 

Now, we are in a position to take stock of our 
findings, from the cultural standpoint of the 
Vedanta, in our retrospective review of the fore¬ 
going lectures. The first lecture started with the 
admission of what seems to be of central importance 
in the Vedanta—namely, the message of a lull- 
fledged autonomy of the Sjjirit which, although 
brooding on us perpetually like ‘a presence which 
is not to be put by, ’ is only the legacy of the privi¬ 
leged few who have realised in their own experience 
the oneness of their being with the spirit behind the 
mighty frame of nature, symbolised by that dyna¬ 
mical sublime, the P&shan or Sun-god in the sky. 
Accordingly, the well-known invocation to Sun-god 
in the Iiopanishad *—“ 0 thou all-sustaining, 
solitary, all-controlling Sun, descended from the 
Lord of all creatures, do thou restrain and centralise 

* irora ** mm i a* im romri 
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all the streaks of light that I may envisage thy bliss¬ 
ful countenance; forsooth, I am the very Being that 
abides in thee ”—may be taken as symptomatic of 
the Vedanta as a whole, and the cult of spiritual 
worship it has prescribed. It is the realisation of 
this oneness of spirit that alone can afford a sense 
of security and peace that man is ever hankering 
after. So runs the testimony of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanishad among many others : “ xrth $ qprar 
Ufljftsfa.” But no man in his senses would claim 
that this realisation of oneness of Being,—this 
priceless legacy of the ancient world—sprang per¬ 
fect into existence, like Juno from the head of 
Jupiter, and could be found in a full-fledged form 
in the Hymns of the Rgveda, which, by common 
consent, mark the germinal beginnings of Vedantic 
thought and culture. While fully subscribing to the 
principle that the Vedanta, and in particular its 
essence, Advaitism, is implanted in the Veda 
one need not, and indeed must 
not, construe the principle with a literalness that 
strikes at the very root of all notions of development. 
In fact, it is not possible within the meaning of the 
law of development, to have the flower along with 
the fruit, for the simple reason that the decay of the 
flower is the condition of the appearance of the fruit. 
The attempt, on the part of these well-meaning 
apologists of Rgvedic thought, is symptomatic of 
the absolutist’s Absolute, which, on Bradley’s own 
showing ‘ has no seasons, but all at once bears its 


t Chap. IV. Brahma^a ii. 4. 
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leaves, fruit and blossom.’ But the question of a 
steady development of thought from the Rgveda to 
the Upanishads, as we may conveniently note here, 
may itself be challenged and repudiated as being 
only a favourite dogma of the modernist. Indeed, 
it has been seriously maintained that the trend of 
reflective thought from the Rgveda to the Upani¬ 
shads exhibits a steady degeneration, rather than an 
evolution in respect of ‘ the sacredness and secrecy 
of self-knowledge and the true knowledge of tire 
gods.’ The plea is, therefore, trotted out for an 
occultist treatment of the hymns of the ^Rgveda as 
in the case of ‘ the historical Eleusinian and Orphic 
mysteries ’ of ancient Greece. To seek to stem the 
tide of approved scholarship and widespread accept¬ 
ance is sure to be laughed out as mid-summer mad¬ 
ness on the part of its author. But the sponsor of 
this peculiar hypothesis stands in a class apart, and 
his name is a sufficient guarantee against summary 
rejection or any other disrespectful treatment. But 
the superior claim that he has upon our regard gives 
him no immunity from criticism when he enters the 
arena of polemics and pleads, in a confessedly 
rational manner, for a preferential treatment of 
things that are supposed to be above and beyond 
reason in its normal functioning. Such an esoteri- 
cism or aristocratism to say the least of it, is funda¬ 
mentally at variance with the native absolutism of 
the human intellect which squares, paradoxically 
enough, with the democratic temper of our age. 
Indeed, the effort to take shelter behind a supra- 
rational Authority is a discredited relic of Mediaeval- 
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ism and pseudo-mysticism, and is unquestionably a 
glaring instance of historical anachronism in this age 
of rationalism and free thinking. Without revert¬ 
ing to discussion on the thorny problem of Authority 
ps. free-thinking, it may be safely laid down that 
the endeavour of the mystery-mongers and high- 
browed esoterics fails to uphold the cause of either— 
to command authority in the one case and indues 
conviction in the other. It is too late in the day to 
learn that truth is one organic whole, just as reason, 
as the Only availing guide in our search after truth, 
is also unitary in character, and that, therefore, in 
the republic of the Vedanta we can acknowledge no 
other authority except that of reason. It is un¬ 
doubtedly, a question of principle, and not merely 
one of modernism or spirit of the times ( Zeitgeist ). 
For, it is preposterous to suggest that truth is to be 
obtained by a counting of heads. Truth does not, 
and most certainly did not, as the history of human 
civilisation clearly shows, depend on a majority of 
votes to enforce its acceptance. It rules everywhere 
by its own inherent right. When the historic 
martyr to truth stood up, like another Athanasius 
contra mundum, in defiance of the universally 
accepted creed and the impending persecution 
staring at him, and exclaimed: “ still it moves ” 
(eppur si muove), the principle was amply vindi¬ 
cated. Nor is this radical breach in the nature of 
reason—from which alone the distinction between 
the esoteric and exoteric truth derives all its plausi¬ 
bility—conducive to the best interests of the 
‘ spiritual and psychological knowledge of the race‘ 
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which the scholar-mystic holds a brief for. If this 
so-called sacred and secret knowledge had to thrive 
upon this breach in human nature and had no other 
locus standi to count upon, it would have stood upon 
a precarious foundation indeed. If truth be really 
what it is represented to be, then reason and un¬ 
reason cannot equally abide therein ; for, unreason in 
aught is unreason in all. If reason in its analytic 
function is pressed, as it needs must be, into the 
service of this mystical knowledge, it must be all 
in all or never be at all. For, the spectre of reflec¬ 
tive thought once summoned to our aid cannot con¬ 
veniently be laid in its grave. Indeed, those who 
seek to gain a Pyrrhic victory for the cause of 
esoteric or mystical knowledge by thus antagonising 
it to the clear deliverances of reason seem to be hard¬ 
ly conscious of the dangerous precedent they are 
thereby creating. For, such a procedure has its 
inevitable Nemesis in that common ruin which 
awaits all the hard-won findings of an occult or 
mysterious organ of the soul. In point of fact, 
mysticism does not enjoy such a precarious eminence. 
Anti-intellectualism or anti-rationalism is the plea 
of the pseudo-mystic only. It is in reference to 
these pseudo-mystics that Plato made the remark in 
the Phcedo : ‘ Many are the thyrsus—bearers, but 
few are the mystics.’ The mystic, forsooth, is one 

' who believes in spiritual apprehension of truths 

/ 

beyond the understanding.’ The name /*v<rnjs 
would originally be given to ‘ one initiated ’ or to a 
priest of secret rites of divine worship. This affords 
an instructive comparison with the radical meaning 
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of the term * Upanishad,’ which, as derived from 
the root \/ (‘ sad’=to sit) with the prefixes of 

VI (‘Upa’) and fi| (‘ni’), means—Samkara’s inter¬ 
pretation notwithstanding— 4 that which is im¬ 
parted to the (initiated) disciple when he sits close 
to his preceptor:—hence, a secret doctrine or 

mystery * fyfcTS*?:, TOWf, bTT fw) and so forth. 

/ ^ 
The word /ivSrrjpiov is, again, cognate with /ivetv 

which literally means 4 closing of lips or eyes ’— 
perhaps as being symbolic, and suggestive, of with¬ 
drawal of the senses from the scene of their opera¬ 
tion and concentration within the soul. Tt is 
strikingly similar to the literal as well as symbolic 
meaning of ( %ng * w y.) ( dvrttacakshuh) or 4 closed 
eyes ’ that occur in the opening verse of the second 
chapter of Kathopanishad, which, again, in its turn, 
is strongly reminiscent of the 4 averted eye ’ of the 
Pythagoreans. There is, undeniably, in man’s 
nature a haunting passion for a Beyond, a twilight 
region, or a realm beyond the senses—figuring more 
or less as the outlying penumbra of the known. It 
is from this region, as Bradley would have us believe, 
that 4 philosophy as a satisfaction of what may be 
called the mystical side of our nature ’ derives its 
constant inspiration : only 4 when the sense of 
mystery and enchantment no longer draws the mind 
to wander aimlessly and to love it knows not what *, 
when, in short, twilight has no charm—then meta¬ 
physics will be worthless.’* This is one, perhaps 
the only one, way of ensuring the satisfaction of the 
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mystical side of our being—through an intellectual 
effort to understand the universe; and with certain 
persons, among whom Bradley is one, it is a 
‘ principal way of experiencing the Deity.’ But 
when it is claimed that ‘ the Vedic hymns were 
conceived and constructed ’ in such a way as to 
convey ‘ a spiritual sense for the elect ’ and the 
‘initiate,’ terminating eventually in ‘self-know¬ 
ledge and the true knowledge of the gods,’ it is 
instructive to note, as Bradley clearly affirms, that 
* there is no calling or pursuit which is a private 
road to the Deity,’ and that ‘ there is no sin ’ ‘which 
philosophy can justify so little as spiritual pride.’ 
Granted that the initiate are privy to this sacred 
and secret knowledge from which the vulgar and 
the profane are shut out, and like Browning’s 
musicians it is they that can say : ‘ it is we mystics 
know.’ But that knowledge, from which reason is 
debarred on pain of profanation, has not even that 
redeeming grace of letting down the ladder for the 
vulgar and the uninitiate, which entitles it to the 
name of ‘ knowledge.’ When all is said and done, 
one feels that there is a peculiar persuasiveness 
inherent in the claim thus advanced on behalf of the 
hymns of the Rgveda. At the same time there is 
some pathos attaching to this forlorn endeavour to 
espouse a dying cause and stick to it unto the last. 
But whatever the nature of the appeal, the truth- 
claim of this hypothesis cannot reasonably be en¬ 
dorsed by any systematic study of the kind to which 
this course of lectures stands pledged. What is, 
however, instructive to note in regard to the aues- 

60 
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tion of a continuous development from the Rgveda 
to the Upanishads is, in the luminous phraseology 
of the late Prof. Wallace, that ‘ all development is by 
breaks and yet makes for continuity.’ 

The conceptual formulation of the Hymns of 
the Rgveda, by way of three recognised strata of 
naturalistic polytheism, spiritualistic monotheism, 
and speculative (or agnostic) monism, hardly does 
justice to Rgvedic thought and culture as a whole. 
There may, roughly speaking, be distinguished six 
stages in the history of human culture and civilisa¬ 
tion, and it is usual to reckon six stages in the 
development of a philosophical doctrine or thought- 
type, the second half recapitulating the first half on 
a higher plane and thus constituting what has been 
aptly called the method of spiral progress.* The 
first in the first half is the Magic stage which in¬ 
variably expresses itself in social instincts and 
postulates expressed in rituals. The second is the 
Myth stage in which the ingrained mythopoeic 
activity of the race bursts forth in the form of myth, 
folklore, beast fables, etc. The third is the Symbol 
stage which evinces a growing maturity in symboli¬ 
zation and sublimation of myth and ritual. Now, 
the fourth stage in the series (which is but the 
reproduction of the first on a higher plane in this 
spira of progress), is the stage of Dogma manifest¬ 
ing itself in varying degrees of conceptual abstrac- 
tion—in pmton 81 imagination, in Vorstellung as the 
alterum idem of the thing, and in creed. The fifth 


* Vide Dr. B. N. Seal's illuminating 
point in his •• Syllabus of Lectures,” 


notes 


on this 
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is the stage of Rationalisation proper with its ela¬ 
boration and perfection of the conceptual apparatus 
in the form of Critique and Dialectic—of Purva- 
paksha, Uttarapaksha and Siddhanta. The sixth 
and the final stage in the series is the stage, not of 

ffeapia. merely, -but of irpafw, of sadharui or realisa¬ 
tion. Applying this formula to the famous doctrine 
of Karma and its evolution in Indian Culture history 
we have the following series. The first stage is that 
of Yajna karma as ritual, drawing its inspiration 
from the instinct of continued personal existence or 
will to live and expressing itself in ritualistic per¬ 
formances for heaven ( svarga ), and from the instinct 
of race-preservation and manifesting itself in rituals 
for fertilization, fecundity, or race-multiplication. 
The germinal beginning of this law of Karma makes 
itself felt also, in this very first stage, as certain 
sarriskaras, family and tribal customs, as sacraments 
and the like. The second is the stage of myth 
formation which crystallizes as the myth of the 
double path of prayana (outward journey) and of 
punaravrtti (return journey), of Heaven and Hell 
and the like—pointing unmistakably to what is 
known as the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
or metempsychosis. The third stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of the law of Karma is that of symbolization or 
sublimation of Yajnas, Tapas, Sarriskaras, as rituals 
—such as we have in the different Upanishads and 
the GitS. The fourth stage which marks the begin¬ 
ning of conceptual formulation naturally expresses 
itself in the Dogma of Karma conceived as a Law 
along with the entire paraphernalia of Sarpcita ana 
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Pmrabdha Karma together with the idea of a cyclical 
existence. The fifth stage is that of Moral causation 
and. its dialectic revealing itself in a code of injunc¬ 
tions and prohibitions (vidhinishedha), niyoga being 
the ground of Karma. It is on this stage that a 
rational enquiry into the relation between Karma 
as Law and free of will of man and Karma and 
Ihara or the Moral Governor of the universe is fully 
envisaged. The sixth and the final stage in the 
development of the law' of Karma is the emergence 
of the notion of value (purushdrtha), intrinsic and 

instrumental, of irpa£isand sddhana or disciplines, 
and of the relation of the way of Karma ( karma- 
marga) to Paramapurushartha, the Summum Bonnm 
and Moksha or redemption as a final release from 
the domination of the Law of Karma. 

Similarly, reviewing the various stages in the 
development of the thought-types or categories in 
religious philosophy among the early Vedantic 
teachers, we find KaSakrtsna* employing the cate¬ 
gory of absolute identity in conceiving the relation 
between the individual and the universal self, 
Atmarathyat and handily a teaching an identity-in- 
difference, Audulomi inculcating difference before 
absorption,4 and finally, Kd&yapa insisting on a 
fundamental difference between the two. Our 
interest in these early conceptual formulations of one 


* e.g., in the V.S. ernwnnr.—I. 4. xxii. 

t e.g., in V.S. —I. 4. xx. 

e.g., in V.S. vqwftam —I. 4. xxi. 
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of the main problems of the Vedanta is that they 
are the distinct anticipations of a more articulate 
and dialectical defence of these in Samkara-Yedanta, 
Ramanuja, Nimvarka (and Bhaskara), and Madhvft- 
caryya—comparing not unfavourably with the so- 
called ‘ review-course ’ ( Repetitionkursus ) in con¬ 
temporary German thought of the phases of the 
Kantian movement in the well-recognised move¬ 
ments of Neo-Kantianism, Neo-Fichteanism, Neo- 
Hegelianism and Neo-Romanticism. 

Now, what is the net result, it will be asked, 
of our findings with regard to the Vedanta from the 
standpoint of an all-round culture ? Deussen thinks 
that ‘ the New Testament and the Upanishads, 
these two noblest products of the religious conscious¬ 
ness of mankind, are found when we sound their 
deeper meaning to be nowhere in irreconcilable con¬ 
tradiction, but in a manner, the most attractive, 
serve to elucidate and complete one another.’* 
The supplementation in question, according to 
Deussen, appears in relation .to the central teaching 
of each. “ ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self ’ is the requirement of the Bible ’ ’ and this 
injunction remains inexplicable and unauthorita- 
tive, until the Vedanta adds by way of explanation 
the reason therefor : ‘ ‘ Because thy neighbour is in 
truth thy very self, and what separates you from 
him is mere illusion. ”f Apart from the fact that 
Deussen has not sustained this position all through 


* The Philosophy, of the Upaniahade, p. 49. 
t Loo. 0U. 
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his book, the comparison in question is altogether 
inapt and unsatisfactory. The Upanishads might 
not unreasonably suffer under the pressure of this 
somewhat embarrassing charity displayed in paying 
to them a compliment they do not go in for. What¬ 
ever may be the point of comparison between the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ and the Upanishads, the 
latter do neither claim to be, nor are, in point of 
fact, sermons or injunctions figuring as so many 
copy-book headings for the guidance of our lives. 
What the Upanishads profess to do is not to lay down 
rules for the betterment of our daily lives, but to 
enlighten us as to the spirit in which our lives are 
to be lived. Indeed, having, as it does, in view a 
good, higher than that of action, the good or blessed¬ 
ness of a vita contemplativa, the Upanishads con¬ 
ceive their main function to be the creation of a 
spiritual atmosphere and not the formulation of an 
ethical code. In their functioning, the Upanishads 
emulate that all-pervading ether which works in¬ 
visibly and unceasingly, but does not vibrate into 
light. The ineptitude of the comparison should not 
have escaped the notice of a scholar of Deussen’s 
eminence. What has some semblance of justifica¬ 
tion is their comparison with the first maxim of Pure 
Practical Season as formulated by Immanuel Kant, 
viz., “So act that the principle of thy action can 
be consistently universalised.” The point of the 
comparison consists in their respective answers to 
the question of the spirit in which our lives are to 
be lived—in the enunciation, in short, of an a-priori 
maxim of universal applicability. Sloth acquiesce, 
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on the whole, in the same merits and demerits. 
The barren formalism of a principle of universal 
legislation which fails to give us a concrete code of 
maxims, or a guidance in the practical concerns of 
life, must naturally and necessarily provoke its own 
Nemesis in the entire set of casuistical literature 
that has followed in the wake of both. The criticism 
may not be relished by the Vedantists, but it is none 
the less true. It is undeniable that Kant sought to 
obviate the empty formalism of his teachings in the 
proposal to make Humanity always the end of action, 
and never a means only—that is to say, the happiness 
of humanity, represented in your neighbour, always 
the end of our action. Whether the cult of ‘ the 
love of one’s neighbour ’ has failed or not is writ 
large across the face of history which, if Croce is 
right, is but contemporary history. But that is not 
the point of philosophical importance in this con¬ 
nection. It is just when Kant was warming up to 
the idea of a ‘ unity of our lives as a systematic 
whole,’ as a * Kingdom of Ends,’ he was moved, 
by reason of a hampering prejudice and fatal 
dualism, to neutralise the force of this fruitful con¬ 
ception with a characteristically Kantian ‘ as if.’ 
The saving clause ‘ as if ’ does not save, but damns 
for ever, the Kingdom of Ends which, we are told, 
on its authority, has a mere, heuristic or 
regulative validity but lacks a constitutive one. 
Thus punctuated and sterilised, the Kingdom 
of Ends—which could have developed far more 
fruitfully than the manner in which Kaut 
could have intended it to do—becomes in the 
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end one of those ‘ floating air-bubbles, gay in the 
sunshine and broken by the passing wind.’ Is not 
in all conscience, the injunction of that 

we have in the Gita, although backed by the meta¬ 
physical oneness of being of the Samkara-Vedanta, 
confronted with the same deadlock in practice, and 
pursued by the same aftermath of casuistry that the 
other draws in its wake? Indeed, we must look for 
the cultural significance of the Vedanta elsewhere— 
not in any positive prescripts that it might have 
unconsciously enforced, but in the very abstention 
therefrom, because its function is mainly limitative 
or prohibitive. When there is even the remotest 
suspicion of its acquiring a positive signification, 
the TJpanishadic thinker hastens at once to correct 
that misdirection. That is why the high-pitched 
key on which the Ishabasyopanishad begins thus: 

fa 

i.e., “whatever is active in this world is to be 
known as permeated by the Lord and to be enjoyed 
as provided by Him ”—and is in the very next line 
saddled with a negation which appears to many as 
a fall from the sublime to the ridiculous—an anti¬ 
climax : “xnun: “ enjoy but do not covet 

any other man’s wealth ”; but it is, in fact, no 
bathos, nothing of the kind. No high-flown ideal¬ 
ism can afford, without prejudice to its own safety, 
to neglect making sure of the terra firma of the 
elementary Levitical morals on which it has to stand. 
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Summarily speaking, Vedantism stands lor the cult 
of ‘no-cult.’ Although it is of the nature of a 
paradox, that appears to be the exact transcript of its 
attitude towards the universe. It presents the im¬ 
pressive spectacle of the Spirit of Humanity passing 
under review all the distracting cults of human exist¬ 
ence, demanding divided allegiance from them, and 
giving the redemptive warning —** 

It is in bitter earnest with the ‘ Everlasting Nay ' 
which, in its view, must be pressed to its ultimate 
limit before ‘ the Everlasting Yea ’ of a blessed life 
symbolised by ‘ Aum ’ can make itself felt to us; 
for, it is grounded in the belief that in spiritual 
things ‘ the greatness of the price we pay has much 
to do with the value of the good that we acquire.’ 
In thus carrying out its life-giving mission it strong¬ 
ly reminds the discerning mind of the much-perse¬ 
cuted preacher of Galilee, drawing men away from 
the delusive worship of earthly gods with the per¬ 
petual reminder : ‘ ‘ My kingdom is not of this 

world! ’ ’ This via negation is no more the last 
word in the one case than it is in the other. It 
does not land us, as is sometimes apprehended, in 
sheer emptiness or negation. If the negative pre¬ 
script were to terminate in pure negation or blank, 
would it (in all propriety) be called the true of the 
true, as asks Samkara most significantly?* 

Thus is revealed ultimately the source of abiding 
inspiration for the Vedantist. It is the spirit of the 


* TO w m ifr «i nftfat far tow TOfa^a— Com* on V.S. 
Ill, 2. xxii. 
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Whole, which does not allow us to halt at any half¬ 
way house, but bids us march past till the goal is 
reached. This, the underlying and informing spirit 
of the Whole, may best be indicated, in the words 
of Bradley, as ‘ Justice in the name of the whole to 
each aspect of the world according to its special place 
and proper rank—Reality everywhere through self- 
reStffetion iri claim and in denial.’ Well might the 
Vcdantist declare in Bradley’s own words : “ Every¬ 
where on behalf of the real Absolute 1 have been 
warning [all] against that false absolutism which 
in philosophy is to me another name for error . . . 
as against such absolutism, the very soul of the 
Absolute which I defend is its insistence and 
emphasis on an all-pervasive relativism.” Accord¬ 
ingly, ‘ one main work of philosophy,’ for the 
Vedantist as much as for Bradley ‘ is to show that, 
where there is isolation and abstraction, there is 
everywhere, so far as this abstraction forgets itself, 
unreality and error.’* Critics there will be who 
would repudiate this version of the Vedanta as un¬ 
orthodox, and as being fundamentally at variance 
with the ingrained * Oriental despotism ’ that has 
never respected the rights of minority, and which 
makes its appearance in philosophy as absolutism 
in its objectionable sense. But instead of sub¬ 
mitting to this parrot’s training, constantly dinned 
into our ears, we should bring an unprejudiced mind 
to bear on the situation and see if we have not, in the 
epistemological rendering of the doctrine of 
* aihikarijbfreda, ’ a full substantiation of the case 


* Etsays on Truth and Reality, Conclusion. 
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for the Absolute as presented by Bradley. It is 
under the perennial inspiration of that spirit of the 
Whole, that the Vedantist passes by the cult of 
family, society, nationalism, or even international¬ 
ism, with the characteristic anathema—sfcf 
qm3. Such other-worldliness may not he quite in 
tune with the spirit of modernism, but it is there and 
must make itself heard. “ The roots of modern 
philosophy,” so writes one European Historian of 
Philosophy, “ are sunk deep in the fruitful soil of 
nationality, while the top of the tree spreads itself 
far beyond national limitations. It is national and 
cosmopolitan together; it is international as the 
common property of the various peoples which 
exchange their philosophical gifts through an active 
commerce of ideas.”* Nothing could be a truer 
description of the cult of internationalism that has 
its root struck deep in the soil of nationality! Ah, 
there is the rub ! Mischief, they say, always lies 
about the root. A Parliament or Federation of 
Mankind, must for ever remain an idle dream, and 
a League of Nations is too apt to degenerate into a 
clique of nations, until and unless the making of the 
international mind is an accomplished fact; and this 
has the greatest chance of materialising under the 
perpetual inspiration of the Yedantic cult of ‘ no¬ 
cult,’ or what is the same thing, the inspiration of a 
Church Invisible. The method of working from 
bottom upwards has been tried and found wanting. 
Why not try the other—namely, of working from 

* Falckenbe*^, History of Modern Philosophy. Intro¬ 
duction. 
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above downwards. That is why the Upanishadic sage, 
with unerring prophetic vision, declares that this 
ancient holy fig tree (symbolising the Infinite and 
the Eternal, (the has its roots in heaven and 
its branches spreading downwards 

xpftSERQ: This is, however, no mere dream 

of some future possibility, of some * far-off divine 
event,’ no mere vague aspiration of the Futurist, 
but is verily the Everlasting Real, dwelling in us. 

‘ nearer than our hands and feet.’ It is easy to 
deride the notion, and take to the blunt Johnsonian 
method of refuting an ideal by kicking against it. 
If, in short, it is contended that such a vision ol 
perfect unity or human solidarity is too, good to be 
true, the Vcdantist can meet that contingency by 
saying that the vision is too good not to be true. 
It is no mere remote theological mystery, but God 
be thanked, it is interwoven with the very texture of 
our experience. Accordingly, for the Vedanta 
Brahman or Bhumd, the Infinite, is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and last 
of all things. It starts on its career with roftrorcn 
enquiry into Brahman, as the supreme good of man, 
sustains our interest therein by thf perpetual 
reminder that it is the Bhumd that alone is to be 
enquired into fafsunfafl®;), and closes on 

the high-pitched key:—“Do thou enquire into 
that. Verily that is Brahman.’’ (flftftarrerei I 

TTritfa)- 
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“ This book is another sign of the ever-increasing 
interest in the Vedanta, which may lead to a revival on a 
large scale of that first and foremost of idealistic philoso¬ 
phies. . . The author insists upon a co-operation of the 
intellectual and the moral, and emphasizes the practical 
attitude of the philosophy of life as incorporated in the 
Vedanta. His arguments are clear and precise, his descrip¬ 
tions vivid and full of meaning, his language fluent and 
expressive. His knowledge of Western philosophy is such 
as to make hirn fully competent for the task of giving a 
systematic and comparative historical study of the 
Vedanta. . . I whole-heartedly agree with him in his 
dictum that * accumulation of facts is one thing and 
illumination quite another ’ (p. 28). There is so much 
historical study going on to-day which in its exclusive 
attention to the Sarira loses touch with the Sarlrin. Com¬ 
prehension is more than apprehension, and in the sense 
of comprehension I welcome Mr. Dan's attempt at a 
Systematic Study of the Vedanta. The author is a true 
Vodaritist himself, as the concluding chapter of the book 
(‘ The Cultural Value of the Vedanta ’) bears out in a 
remarkable way .”—The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ A very clear analysis, by a leading Indian thinker, 

of the philosophical system known as the Vedanta. 

Dr. S. K. Das well sustains the pre-eminence of Indian 
thought in the world of philosophy .”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

” This book, made up of the twelve Sreegopai 
Basumallik Fellowship Lectures for 1929, gives a very 
clear analysis of the Vedanta. Dr. S. K. Das brings out 
the fact that the change from the Rigvedic to the Upani- 
shadic age had a momentous influence in the religious 
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history of mankind. It meant 4 a spiritual renaissance in 
ancient India that can be compared with the transition 
from the bondage of Leviticus to the freedom of the 
Gospels/ ”—The Inquirer. 

44 The Basumallik Fellowship Lectures for 1029 
delivered by Dr. Das have been published in the form of 
the attractive volume before us. . . A sound knowledge 
of European Philosophy in its most recent developments 
has been fully utilised for the purpose of comparative 
and critical exposition. The book will, without a doubt, 
be appreciated by all students of Advaita Vedanta.”— 
The Indian Review. 

44 Thank you for kindly sending me your Veda'nta 
lectures. . . Your criticism and appreciation of Bertrand 
Bussell’s 4 Free Man’s Worship ’ seems to me exceptionally 
good. I hope it may have wide circulation as it deserves. 44 
— Prof . J. H. Muirhead. 

44 The learned author’s attempt to assign to System¬ 
atic Vedanta its proper place in the history of human 
thought is characterised by great acumen and eloquent 
penetration, and it is sure to interest every serious student 
of general philosophy.”— Prof. Sten Konow. 

44 Such a just and perceptive guide as Dr. Das is 
... of great value and the more so to Western students 
because he is intimate with European philosophy. . . we 
could not wish for a more clarifying or enlightening guide 
from the valleys of the Rgveda in which 4 the Many ’ pre¬ 
dominates over 4 the One ’ to the ultimate heights of the 
Upanishads where 4 the One * exists eternally uncondi¬ 
tioned by 4 the Many.’ ”—Hugh 1. A. Fau&set in the 
Aryan Path . 
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